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EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


Ems great historian was born at Putney, in the county 
of Surrey, on the 27th April 1737. His paternal an- 
cestors weaae-pejgfflispJ^om distinction. His grand- 
father, Edward, was firsTaTJanimissiaaer of customs, 
and afterwards a director of the South Sea Company. 
In this last capacity, he lost the greatest part of his 
fortune, and no small share|of his reputation, thought 
his grandson has endeavoured to justify him from the 
severe charges brought against that body. Hecon- 
trived to retrieve bis fortune; but, displeased with .his 
son, who was also named Edward, on account of a 
matrimonial connection, he left him only a small share 
of the estate. Edward, however, received a liberal 
education, was twice member of Parliament, and dis- 
tinguished himself by a persevering opposition to Sir 
Robert Walpole. He was married to Judith Porten, 
daughter of a citizen of London, by whom he had six 
sons and a daughter, all of whom died in their infancy 
except the subject of the.*- present memoir. His own 
constitution was so extremely weak, that he was scarce- 
ly expected to reach the age of manhood ; and his fa- 
ther, that the patronymic name of Edward might not 
fail from the family, repeated itaytthebaj^ism of every 
successive son. His infancy was nursed in the most 
tender manner by his aunt, Mrs. Catherine Porten, t® 




* 

‘wIiaiB he declare those to be indebted who. wefe re- 
joiced at his having lived. 

As soon as yonng Gibbon became capable of imbib- 
ing the rndiments of learning, he was placed under the 
domestic tuition of a Mr. Kirkby, a learned and unfor- 
timafe maw, for whom, almost alone of Ms early in- 
sfructors, he seems to entertain respect and gratitude. 
He received from him the rudiments of English and 
Latin; but poof having one day unfoi:tunately 

forgot to mention King 'George in’liis prayer, toe zea- 
lous loyalty of old Gibbon prompted his immediate 
dismissal. Edward was then sent to the school of 
Kingston upon Thames. Here he made some progress 
in Latin, though his studies were frequently interrupted 
by ill health. At the end of two years, however, his mo- 
ther died ; and this circumstances? it does not exactly 
appear how, occasion^ his letinrirto'ttre parental roof 
Here hTH^iiTlound jhimself under the care of his aunt^^ 
who now bestowed the same care in the cultivation of 
his mind, which she had formerly devoted to the 
strengthening of his constitution. Here be seems to 
have first imbibed that passion for study which con- 
tinued ever after to be his ruling propensity. Ha in- 
dulged in a course of desultory reading, as inclination 
or curiosity prompted. The following account, given 
by himself, of his early studies, cannot fail to be inter- 
esting. 

I should, perhaps, be astonished, were it possible 
io ascertain the date at which a favourite tale was en- 
graved, by frequent repetition, in my memory the 
Cavern of the Winds, me Palace of Felicity, and the 
fatal moment, at the end of tl^ree months or centuries, 
when Prince Adolphus is overtaken by Time, wluo had 
worn out so many pair _ of wings in the pupuit. Be- 
fore I left Kingston school, I was well acquainted with 
Pope’s Horner^ and the Arabian Nights Enterteiii- 
ments, two bomts^whi^, wjiU^ always, please, by tlie , 
mofing picture gf .hunia(i|. planners and specious mir " 
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fades : mt ’was !*■ then capable of - discerning ttmt 
Pope’s translation is a portrait endowed with eyery 
ercept that of likeness to 'the original. The' 
verses of' Pope accustomed ■ my ear to the sonnd of 
|3oetic Iiaimooy^ In the death of Hector, and the 
shipwreck of UIjsses, I‘ tasted the new emotions, of 
terror and' pity; and seriously disputed with my 
aunt on the vices and virtues of the heroes of the Tro- 
jan war. iFmm Pope’s Homar to Dryden’s Yirgil 
was an 'easy transition'; but I know not how, from- 
some fault in the author, the translator, or the 
reader, the pious iEneas did not so forcibly seize 
on my imagination ; |and I derived more pleasure 
/rom Ovid’s Metamorphoses, especially in the fall 
of Phseton, and the speeches of Ajax and Ulyss^. 
My -d cKir of a tdle-* 

rablc library ; and I turned over many Khgrish page^ 
of poetry and romance, of history and travels. 
Where a title attracted my eye, without fear or awe I 
snatched the volume from the shelf, and Mrs. Porten^ 
who indulged herself in moral and religious sp^ula* 
lations, was more prone to encourage than to check 
a curiosity above the strength of a boy This year, 
(1748) the twelfth of my age, I shall note as the most 
propitious to the growth of my dntellectual stature.” 

Another change took place in the state of thfe family- 
by the bankruptcy of his grandfather, who abscmidedi 
in consequence; His auntthen, with.a becoming pride, 
resolved not to be dependent- om the bounty of her 
friends. She submitted to the humble employment of 
keeping a boarding house for Westminster school, and 
thus earned a competence for her old ^age. This cir- 
cumstance led tO’ the plan- of 'seuding^ Mwaid-..to that 
seminary.. His aliendancei -however, was interrupted 
by frequent intervals of ill health, and his'disorder at 
leng%*bwaffie so violent, that'dt was nemj^ry love-' 
move hlpxTroiU' school, and send- hlm’^to^ Bathi , 
two years succeeding, his scholastic instructiqu , was 
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Terylirregular, and even, io a great meastife 5 neglect*- 
ed* His real education was carried on at home, where 
he still continued his course of desultory studies. He 
resumes his account of them in the following terms : 

The curiosity which had been implanted in my in- 
font mind, was still alive and active | but my reason was 
not sufficiently informed to understand the value, or to 
lament the loss, of three precious years, from my en- 
trance at Westminister to my admission at Oxford* 
Instead of repining at my long and frequent confine- 
ment to the chamber or the couch, I secretly rejoiced in 
those infirmities, which delivered me from the exercises 
. of the school, and the society of my equals. As often as I 
was tolerably exempt from danger and pain, reading, free 
desultory reading, was the employment and comfort of 
my solitary hours* At jWeetmiw«tet-»5y aunt sought only 

in my stations at Bath and 
Winchester, at Buritoh and Putney, a false compassion 
respected my sufforings j and I was allowed, without 
controul or advice, to gratify the wanderings of an un- 
ripe taste. My indiscriminate appetite subsided by 
degrees in the historic line ; and since philosophy has 
exploded all innate ideas and natural propensities, I 
must ascribe this choice to the assiduous perusal of the 
Universal History, as the octavo volumes successively 
appeared. This unequal work, and a treatise of 
Hcarne, the Ductus Historictis^ referred and intro- 
. duced me to the Greek and Roman historians ; to as 
many at least as were accessible to an English reader. 
All that I could find were greedily devoured, from Uit- 
tlefaury’s lame Herodotus, and Speiman’s valuable Xe- 
nophon, to the pompous folios of Gordon’s Tacitus, 
and a raggcd Pijp^opius of the beginning of the last ceni« 
tury. The cheap acquisition of so nmeh knowledge 
confirmed my dislike to the study of languages | and I 
argued with Mrs. - Porteii," that, ^were I master of 
Greek interpret to myself iflEng*** 

sv - . ' ■ ■ 
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lish the thoughts of the original, and that wsuch extern" 
porarj versions must be inferior to the elaborate trans- 
lations of professed scholars ; a silly sophism, which 
could not easily be confuted by a person ignorant of 
any other language than her own. From the •ancient 
I. leaped to the modern, world ; many crude lumps of 
Speedy Rapin, Mezeray, Davila, Machiavel, Father 
Paul, Bower, &c. I devoured like so many novels ; 
•and I swallowed with the same voracious appetite the 
descriptions of India and China, of Mexico and Peru* 
My first introduction to the historic scenes, which 
have since engaged so many years of my life, must be 
ascribed to an accident. In the summer of 1751, I 
accompanied my father on a visit to Mr. Hoare’s, in 
Wiltshire ; but I was less delighted with the beauties 
of Stourheady-th^m^TEg iih ^% (> pyieri ng in the libraiy a 
common book, the Continuation 
History, which is indeed executed with more skill and 
taste than the previous work. To me the reigns of the 
successors of Constantine were absolutely new ; and I 
was immersed in the passage of the Goths over the Da« 
nube, when the summons of the diniier^faeE reluctantly 
dragged me from my intellectual feast. This transient 
glance served rather to irritate than to appease mj cu- 
riosity ; and as soon as 1 returned to Bath, I procured 
the second and third volumes of HoweFs History of the 
World, which exhibited the Byzantine period on a 
larger scale. Mahomet and his Saracens soon fixed my 
attention ; and some instinct of criticism directed me 
to the genuine sources. Sioiof! Ocfcley, an original in 
every sense, first opened my eyes ; and 1 was led from 
one book to another, till 1 had ranged round the circle 
of Oriental history. Before I was sixteen, I hM ex« 
hausted all that could be learned in English of the 
Arabs and Persians, the Tartars and Turks ; and the 
same , ardour urged me to guess at theFfiench of d’Her- 
belot, and to construe the barbarous Latin of Pocock's 
Abulfaragius. Such vague and multifaffous reading 


copl^iHot i«e to think, to write, or to acl ; and 
the paly priacipfe that darted a ray of light into the 
sindigested chaos, was an early and rational application 
to the order of time and place. The maps of Cellarius 
Md Wells imprinted in my mind the , picture of an- 
cient geography ; ;ftom Stranclnus I imbibed the ele- 
ments of chronology •, the Tables of Helvicus and An- 
derson, the Annals of Usher and Prideaux, distinguish- 
ed the connection of events, and engraved the multi- 
tude of names and dates in a clear and indelible series. 
But, in the discussion of the first ages, I overleaped 
the bounds of modesty and use. In my childish ba- 
lance I presumed to weigh the systems of Scaliger and 
Pctavius, of Marsharo and Newton, w4iich I could sel- 
dom study in the originals ; and my sleep has been 
disturbed by the difficulty of reconfiiling thsseptuagLnt 

I arrLvdd at Oxford 

With a stcKjk of eraditioa that might have puzzled a 
doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which a school- 
boy would have been ashamed.” 

To his residence at Oxford Mr. Gibbon looks faadk 
with no satisfaction. Instead of improving by the op- 
portunilies there afforded, he seems even to have lost 
that taste for reading which he had previously, acquired, 
lie fell into habits of idleness and dissipation, frequent- 
ly absented himself, and settled to no plan of study, 
in short, he declares the fourteen months which he 
pent in Magdalen College to be the most idle and un- 
OTofitable of his whole life. Unwilling to take upon 
himself the whole blame of this lost period, he endea- 
vours to throw it partly upon the institutions of the uni- 
versity. No controul or superintendence, he says, 
were exercised over him : he was allowed to attend or 
mias inclination prompted. “ During the first weeks,’! 

« I constantly attended these lessons in my tu- 
tor’s room ; Was tliey appeared equallydevoid of profit 
and pleasure, J was once tempted to try the experiment 
@f a formal kpotogy. The apology was accepted with 
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a smile. IVepeated die ofence with less ceremony ; 
ilm excuse was admitted with Ihe^ same indulgence : 
the slightest motive of laziness or indisposition^ the 
most trilling avocation at home or abroad, was allowed 
as a worthy impediment ; nor did my^ tutor appear 
conscious of my absence or neglect* Had the hour of lec** 
tore been constantly filled, a single hour was a small 
portion of ray academic leisure. No plan of study was 
recommended for my use ; no exercises were prescrib- 
ed for Ills inspection ; and, at the most precious sea- 
son of youth, whole days and weeks were suffered to 
elapse, without labour or amusement, without advice or 
account.’’ 

About this time, however, his constitution strength- 
ened, without any visible cause, and he was delivered 
frdm had laboiired. 

At the end of fourteen months, ^'T[oi%~~Treeess.^^^ 
him to spend two months at his father’s house in Hamp- 
shire. It is remarkable, that the moment be arrived 
there his taste for books began to revive. He now wrote 
his first composition, marked by that taste for research 
and exotic history, which strongly predominated in 
his mind. It was entitled The Age of Sesostris 
and the object was to prove that monarch to have been 
contemporary with Solomon. 

On Gibbon’s return to college, he entered upon the 
same round of dissipation as before. He made, in one 
winter, a visit to Bath, an excursion into Buckingham- 
shire, and four to London. He still retained, however, 
his old turn for research and controversy | but it took 
a most singular direction. By reading the works of 
Roman Catholic divines, he became a convert to that 
religion. Two works of Bossuet were, he asserts, those 
which completed his conversion. His resolntion was 
completely made up from books, before he saw or con- 
felaed with any priest of that persuasion. He yp’as 
thett, however, introduced to one in London, in whose 
pres^rifce he solemnly abjured theerror^of her^y.^ He 
then wrote an elaborate letter to his father, announcing 
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and justifying this extraordinary step. His fathers m 
the first paroxysm of angetj published what would have 
been more wisely concealed, and the gates of iiie mu- 
varsity were shut against the young apostate. 

It became now a very serioiis consideration for old 
Gibbon, in what manner this extraordinary malady 
might be banished from the mind of his son. After 
much deliberation, it was determined to send him to 
reside for some years at Lausanne, in Switzerland. 
Thither he was accordingly dispatched, and lodged in 
the house of M. Pavilliard, a calvinist minister. He 
lias described in a lively manner his feelings on first ar- 
riving in this exile. 

When I was thus suddenly cast on a foreign laud, 
I found myself deprived of the use of speech and of 
hearing ; and, during some weeks, incapable not only 
of enjoying theji^j^owo^ ^^fconv^ but even of 

asking*«f^Swrfng 'a question in the common inter- 
course of life. To a home-bred Englishman every ob- 
ject, every custom was ofFensive ; but the native of any 
country might have been disgusted with the general 
aspect of his lodging and entertainment. I had now 
exchanged my elegant apartment in Magdalen College, 
for a narrow gloomy, street, the most unfrequented of 
an unhandsome town, for an old inconvenient bouse, 
and for a small chamber, ill contrived, and ill furnish- 
ed, which, on the approach of winter, instead of a 
companionable fire, must be warmed by the dull in- 
visible heat of a stove. From a man, I was again de- 
graded to the dependence of a schoolboy. M. Pavil- 
liaird managed my expences, which had been reduced 
to a diminutive state. I received a small monthly al- 
lowance for ray pocket-mouey ; and helpless and awk- 
ward as I have ever been, I no longer enjoyed the in- 
dispensable comfort of a servant. My condition seem- 
ed as destitute of hope, ■ as it was devoid of pleasure. 
I was separated''.. for an indefinite, which appeared 
m infinite, "term from my native country; and I had 
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iost all connection witli my catholic friends# I have 
since reflected with surprise, that m the Romish clergy 
of every part of Europe maintain a close correspond- 
ence with each other, they never attempted, by letters 
or messages, to rescue me from the hands of the here- 
tics, or at least to confirm my zeal and constancy in 
the profession of the faith# Such was my first intrO'* 
duclion to Lausanne ; a place where I spent nearly five 
years with pleasure and profit, which ! afterwards re- 
visited without compulsion, and which I have finally 
selected as the most grateful retreat for the decline of 
my life?’ 

He soon, however, became reconciled to his situa- 
tion, and derived great benefits from the residence of 
Lausanne. He here entered upon a course of intense 

study* Igariy. a uomplele round 

of the ' Latin classi<S,"’ andHleifll^^ com^ 

raentators# He acquired also some acquaintance, 
though not very extensive, with Grecian literature# 
Grotius, fPuffendorf, Locke, Crousaz, and Pascal, en- 
tered also into his round of study# He opened a cor- 
respondence with Crevier, the successor of Roliin, pro- 
fessor Breitinger of Zurich, and Matthew Gesner of 
Gottingen. He made also a journey through Switzer- 
land. At tliis time too he became acquainted with 
Mademoiselle Curchod 5 but the nature of their connec- 
tion will best be related in his own words, though some- 
what more pompous than the subject requires# 

I hesitate, from the apprehension of ridicule, when 
I approach the delicate subject of my early love. By 
this word I do not mean tlie polite attention, the gal- 
lantry, without hope or design, which has originated in 
the spirit of chivalry, and is interwoven with the tex- 
ture of French manners. I understand by this passion, 
the union of desire, friendship, and tenderness, which is 
inflamed by a single female, which prefers her to the 
rest of.^ier sex, and which seeks her possession as the 
supreme or the sole happiness of our being. * I need not 
Mush at 'recoUecting the object of ‘my choice; and 


m 
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''t1|Cltigii iBj Id^e’.'wa's 3isap|)oiniecl of siiccessj I 'am fa- 
ther proiid^fliktl was onOe capable of feeling snch a 
Jitire and exalted sentiment* The personal attractions 
of Mademoiselle Ciirchod were embellished by the vir» 
tues arid talents of the mind. Her fortune was humble^ 
but her family was respectable* Her mother^ a iiati¥C 
of France, hafl preferred her religion to her countiy» 
The professidn^pf lier father did not extinguish the mo- 
deration and philosophy of his temper, ant! he^liYed 
content with a small salary and laborious duty, in the 
obscure lot of minister of Grassy, in the moimlains that 
separate the Pays de Vaud from the county of Biirgun- 
dy* In the solitude of a sequestered village, he be- 
stowed a liberal, and even learned, education on his 
only daughter* She surpassed his hopes by her profi* 
ciencyin the sciences and languages I and in her short vi- 

beauty, and 

^tudittori of Mattemoiselle Curcbod were the theme of 
universal applause. The report of such a prodigy awak- 
ened my curiosity ; I saw and loved. I found her learned 
without pedantry, lively in conversation, pure in senti- 
Hient, and elegant in manners ; and the first sudden emo- 
tion was fortified by the habits and knowledge of a m@rc 
familiar acquaintance. She permitted me to make her 
two or three visits at her father's bouse. I passed some 
happy days there in the mountains of Burgundy, and 
her parents honourably eiicouraged tlie connection 
In a calm retirement the gay vanity of youth no long- 
rir fluttered in her bosom ; shejistened to the voice of 
truth and passibri, and I riiight presume to hope that 
I had made some impression on a virtuous heart. At 
Grassy and Lausanne I indulged my dream of felicity ^ 
but, on my return to England, I soon discovered that 
my father would not hear of this strange alliance, and 
, ttat tvithout lus ' consent I was myself destitute and 
telpfes* After a painful struggle, I yielded to mj 
fkte ; I sighed ats a lover, f obeyed as a son ; my wound 
' ifras insensibly healed by time, absence, and the habits 
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©f-a newlife. Mj care was accelerated ’by a faittiM 
Import of ihetraBqaillity and cheerfulness of the lady 
iierself, and my love subsided in friendship and esteem. 
The minister of Grassy soon afterwards died ; his stipend 
died with him ; bis daughter -retired to Geneva, Where, 
by, teaching young ladies, she earned a hard subsist- 
ence for herself and her mother 5 but in her lowe^ dis- 
tress she maintained a spotless reputation, and a digni* 
fied behaviour* A rich banker of Paris, a citi^^en of 
Geneva, had the good fortune and good sense to dis- 
cover and possess thi^ inestimable treasure ; and in the 
capital of taste and luxury she resisted the temptations 
of wealtlj, as she had sustained the hardships of indi« 
gence. The genius of her husband has exalted him to 
the most conspicuous station in Europe. In every 

recliO'ed on 

the bosom of a thithfui friend ; anS THMemoi^le Cnr- 
chod is now the wife of M. Necker, the minister, and 
perhaps the legislator, of the French monarchy,” 

In the course of this residence at Lausanne, Gibbon 
was converted again to the religion of his parents. On 
Christmas 1754, after, as he states, a full conviction, he 
received the sacrament in the church of Lausanne* 
His father, hearing of his conversion, progress in learn- 
ing, and propriety of conduct, determined to recall 
him ; a summons which he obeyed, though not appar- 
ently without some reluctance, so completely, during his 
absence, had his habits become those of a foreigner* 
His father had married again during his absence ; and 
^Gibbon s^ms to have come over with considerable pre- 
judices against his stepmother. These, however, were 
soon dissipated by acquaintance ; and they even be- 
came intimate friends. His residence was now divided 
between the town and the country ; and we shall de- 
scribe, in his own words, the manner in which he 
spent his time in both. First, of his town life he says : 

metropolis affords many amusements, wlflch 
are op^ to alb It is its# an ^tonkhiig 
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iml 'Spoctacle to the’ctirioiis eye ; and each taste^ eacit 
isciise maj be gratified by tlie variety of ohjecte wliich 
Tiill occur in the long circuit of a luoming walk* I 
assiduously frequented the theatres at a very propi- 
tious era of the stage, when a constellation of excellent 
actors, both in tragedy and comedy, was eclipsed by 
the meridian brightness of Garrick, in the maturity of 
Ills judgment, and vigour of his performance* The 
pleasures of a town life are within the reach of every 
man who is regardless of his health, his money, and 
his company. Ey the contagion of example I was 
sometimes seduced ; but the better habits, which I had 
formed at Lausanne, induced me to seek a more ele» 
gant and rational society ; and if my search was less 
easy and successful than I might have hoped, I shall 
at present impute tlie failure to the disadvantages of 
ray situation ' Had the rai& and for- 

tune df^ff^ them an annual establish* 

raent in London, their own house would have intro* 
duced me to a numerous and polite circle of acqiiatiif* 
ance. But my father’s taste had always preferred tlm 
highest and the lowest company, for which he was 
equally qualified ; and, after a twelve years retirement, 
he was no longer in the memory of the great with wliom 
he had associated. I found myself a stranger in the 
jiaidst of a vast and unknown city ; and at my entrance 
into life 1 was reduced to some dull family parties, and 
some scattered connections, which were not such as I 
should have chosen for myself.® The most useful friends 
of my father were the Mallets ; they received me with ci» 
vility and kindness, at first on his account, and after- 
wards pn my own ; and (if I may use Lord Chester* 
field’s words) I was soon domesticated in their house. 
Mr. Mallet, a name among the English poets, is praised 
by an unforgiving enemy for the ease and elegance of 
his conyersatioii,^and his wife was not destitute of wit 
or learning. .By his a'^istance I was introduced to ’ 
Lady Harvey, 4he mother of the present Earl of BristoL 
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lier age md iafirmities confiaed her at borne ; iierclm- 
iiers were select ; ia the eYeaing her lionse was open to 
the best coBipaiiy of both sexes and all nations; nor 
was I displeased at her preference and aftectation of the 
inanriersj the iangaagCj and the literature of France* 
But my progress in the English world was in general 
left to my own efforts, and those efforts were languid 
and slow. I had not been endowed by art or nature 
with those happy gifts of confidence and aildress which, 
unlock every door and every bosom ; nor would it be rea«» 
sellable to complain of the just consequences of ray sick- 
ly childhood, foreign education, and reserved temper* 
While coaclies were rattling through Bond Street, I have 
passed many a solitary evening In my lodging with my 
books. My studies were sometimes interrupted by a 
sigh whieh^F-fereatliod and on the^ 

approach of spring I withdrew “wKSMt'** reluctanw 
from the noisy and extensive scene of crowds without 
company, and dissipation without plmsure. In each 
of the twenty-five years of my acquaintance with Eon- 
don (1758-i78S) the prospect gradually brightened ; 
and this unfavourable picture most properly belongs to 
the first period after my return from Switeerknd.” 

His country life seems to have been little more to his 
taste: 

’ As Illy stay at Buriton w^s' always voluntary, I 
was received and dismissed with smiles ; but the cornet, 
forts of my retirement, did not depend bn the ordinary 
pleasures, of ’ the country. My father could never in- 
spire me with his love and knowledge . of farming, I 
never handled a gun, I seldom mounted an horse ; and , 
my philosophic walks were soon terminated by a shady 
bench, where I was long detained' by’ the sedentary 
amusement of reading or meditatioup At home I occu- 
pfed a pleasant and spacious apartment ; the library on 
the ^me floor was soon considered bb my peculiar do- 
main';', and I might say with truth,, that I was never 
less aloiie (hail when by myself. My'sole comjplaint 
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whiob,„I piOiisly.sEppressed, arose- from, the kiwi re** 
straint imposed . on the freedom of my time* By the 
habit of early rising I always secured a sacred portion 
of the day 5 and many scattered moments were stolen 
and employed by my studious industry. But the fa- 
mily hours of breakfast, of dinner, of tea, and of sup- 
per, were regular and long : after breakfast Mrs. Gib- 
bon expected my company in her dressing-room ; af- 
ter tea my father claimed my conversation and the pe- 
rusal of the newspapers ; and in the midst of an inte- 
resting work I was foften called down to receive the 
visit of some idle neighbours. Their dinners and vi- 
sits required in due season a similar return, and I 
dreaded the period of the full moon, which was usually 
reserved for our more distant excursions. I could not 
refuse attending my father, ^in the summer of 1759, to the 
races at Stockbri^g^^^ftthiog, ' and Odiam> where Jie 
liaci rtl»f9'‘W"Sor$e the hunter^ plate-; and I waii 
not displeased with the sight of our Olympic games, 
the beauty of the spot, the fleetness of the horses, and 
the gay tumult of the numerous spectators.’’ 

During this period>. however, he wrote his Essai . 
sur FEtude de la Litterature,” which was received with ^ 
great applause in France, and neglected in England, 
perhaps chiefly from the study of the French language 
being then less common. He never would suffer this 
work to be reprinted ; and, though originally publish- 
ed at three shillings, it afterwards, as his fame advanced, 
waa frequently sold for a guinea or thirty shillings, 

Mr. Gibbon now entered on a mode of life uncongenial 
to all his former habits. A regiment of Hampshire mi- 
litia being raised, he was persuaded to accept the ofiice 
of captain. Although the time spent on this service 
was tar from agreeable, he admits it to have been use- 
ful to him in several respects. The habits,” says hc^ 
of a sedentary life were usefully broken by the duties 
of an active profession : in ihe healthful exercise of4hot 
field, I hunted with a battalion^ ingteud-. of a pp^k j 
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and at that time I was ready, at any hour of the day or 
night, t^ fly ftorn quarters to London, from London to 
quarters, on the slightest call ^of private or regiment- 
al business. But my principal obligation to the mili- 
tia, was the making me an Englishman and a soldier. 
After ray foreign education, with my reseryed temper, 
I should long have coiftinued a stranger in my native 
country, had 1 not been shaken in this various scene of 
new faces and new friends ; had not experience forced 
me to feel the characters of our leading men, the state 
of parties, the forms of office, and the operation of our 
civil and military system. In this peaceful service, I 
imbibed the rudiments of the language, and sfcience of 
tactics, which opened a new field of study and obser- 
vation. I diligently read, and meditated, the Meaioires 
lli/tlpjm of Quintans lijilius (Mn Guic?hardt)„ the oply 
whcTfeas unite^he*lH§iH^-oS“a«p«S^^ir and a 
veteran. The discipHiie and evolutions of a modera 
battalion gave me a clearer notion of the phalanx and 
the legion 5 and the captain of the Hampshire grena- 
diers, the reader may smile, has not been useless to the 
historian of the Roman empire.” 

Aft^r spending in this manner two years and a half, 
he went to niake the tour of Europe. He began .by 
spending three months and a half at Paris i and a much 
longer time, he conceives, might havq been agreeably 
filled- The account which he gives, in letters to Mrs. 
Gibbon and his father, of the societies of that capital, 
though short, will be found interesting. To Mrs. Gib- 
bon he says: 

“ Paris, in most respects, has fully answered my ex- 
pectations. I have a number of very good acquaintance, 
which increase every day ; for nothing is so easy as the. 
ih^Mpg them, here. Instead pf compteiping of the wan$ 
of tpeijiu I begin already to think of making a choice. 
Next $t|pday, for instance, I have only three invita- 
tions to dinneir. Either in the houses yon are already 
acquamte^ jon meet with people who ask you to QQjm 
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m3 ste them, or soma of jour friends offer th^selfe^ 

Id introduce you. When I speak of these connections, 
f mean chiefly for dinner and the evening. Suppers 
as yet I am pretty much a stranger to, and I fancy 
shall continue so ; for Paris is divided into two species^ 
who have but little communication with each other* The 
one, who is chiefly connected with the men of letters, 
dine veiy much at home, are glad to see their friends, 
and pass the evenings till about nine in agreeable and 
rational conversation^ The others are the mostfashion- 
able, sup in numerous parties, and always play, or 
iber game, both before and after supper. You may 
easily guess which sort suits me best. Indeed, madam, 
we may say what we please of the frivolity of the 
French, but I do assure you, that in a fortnight jmssed 
at Paris, I have heard more conversation worth remem* 
beringr seen^tnord men of fetters among the i^ople 
of fashion, than I had done in two or three winters in 
London. Amongst my acquaintance, I cannot 
mentioning M. Helvetius, the author of the famous "^ 
book de tEsprii, I met him at dinner at Madame ^ 
Geoffrin’s, where he took great notice of me, made me a 
visit next day, has ever since treated me, not in a po-- 
lite but in a friendly manner. Besides being a ^nsibla 
man, an agreeable companion, and the worthiest crea- 
ture in the world, he has a very pretty wife, an hun« 
dred thousand Uvres a year, and one of the best tables 
in Paris.’’ 

To his father he adds : 

I have now passed nearly a month in this place, 
and I can say with truth, that it has answered my most 
sanguine expectations. The buildings of every kind, 
the libraries, the public diversions, take up a great part 
of my time ; and I have already found several houses 
where it is both very easy and very agreeable to be ac- 
quainted. Lady Harvey’s recommendation to Madam 
Gfeoffnn was a most excellent one. Her house is a very 
, . good one; regular dinners there every W^wday, 
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■tnitlie best company of Paris^ in men of letters and 
people of fashion. It was at her house I connected 
myself with M. Heivetius, who, from his heart his 
head, and his fortune, is a most valuable man. 

At his house I was introduced to the Baron d’OI-» 
bach, who is a man of parts and fortune, and has two 
dinners every week The other houses I am known in 
are the Duchess d’Aiguillon’s, Madame la Comtesse 
de Froulay’s, Madame du Bocage, Madame Boyer, 
M. le Marquis de Mirabeau, and M. de Foucemagn. 
All these people have their dilFerent merit ; in some I 
meet with good dinners ; in others, societies for the 
evening ; and in all, good sense, entertainment, and 
civility, which, as I have no favours to ask, or business 
to transact with them, is sufficient for me. Their men 
0 f.,kt^eis arei as' a ffable ..hnd..€ 0 mmu 0 icatiye as. I ex- 
plcle^. iioligrip7bht were 

very little necessary. My book had been of great ser- 
' fo me, and the compliments I have received upon 

vTould make, me insufferably yain, if I laid any stress 
. 4 jeu them. When I take notice of the civilities I have 
leceived, I must take notice too of what I have seen of 
a contrary behaviour. You know how much I al 
ways built upon the Count de Caylus : he has not been 
, of the least u^’ ’to 'me. , . With great difficulty I hjivt 
3een him, and that is all. I do not, however,^attribule 
his behaviour to pride, or dislike to me, but solely to the 
man’s general character, which seems to be a very odd 
one*” 

After spending some time at Lausanne, he made the 
tour of Italy, with high gratification, though he has 
given a very succinct notice of it. The view of. Eome 
and its illustrious monuments kindled an enthusiasm in 
which he seldom indulged. ^ At” 'the distance of 
Jw^nty^five years,” says'he, can neither forget not 
ei;||^ess,tbe i^rong emotions which ugitaOT'" my luincl 
as'l’-^ffist approached and entered tile eiernal 
After W’^pless night, I trode with a lofty ^fcpv.llie 
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ruiwiiif tHe- teaf ;eaeii memoraW^ spof w^epe Bo. 
molm mod:ot T#y Sf>»fee, or c«.ar k\], ms^ 
oiMte present io my eye, ami several days of mtoxica^ 
tion were tost: Pr enj(*y«t »>efare I could descend to a cool 
and nfinule inve^iigalbn." After spen.Hn^^ six weeks 
at Naples, he then returned to lus nalive couniry, anrl 
to his former mode of lile. The five years whicn now 
fallowed were, aa he states, passed with ^he 
ment, and remembered with the least satisfi ction, o 
a„y ot Ids life. He was. again doomed to he nui^, 
turiilence, and burry of a militap Idc, w ucli a ioaed 
him only a iew occasional intervals of study. »‘e lud 
never made choice of any profession, but had 
that of the iaw, which Mrs. Gibbon proposed. He felt 
BOW the want -f rndeperrdent income, and professional 
importance. His fortune could only be increased by 
ihe rleatli of lusJttitefs w« eyillt'ttIjSch ^ STUCCrely dee 

fem% left.to 

the apprehension of 'his old age being left entirely des- 
titute He loiuul leisure, however, tor various excur- 
sions into the fields of iheiature. He enle5e<Uato,J 
controversy Wiih Warburion, which he earned on 
equal learning and acrimony. In conjunction with My 
Deyverdun, an intimate triend, whom he had formed 
at Lausanne, he undertimk a journal, entitled “ Me- 
moires liiterdres ife la Grande Bretagne,” whichi how- 
ever, met with little success. He had now dwidedly 
turned his ambition to the production of a historical 
■work, and had for many years been revolving varfous 
gUbfects iti his The expedition of Charles Vlll 

of Prance into Italy:? the crusade of RichaKl I; the 

yyarti ofihe bafoiis against John and Henry III of Lng- 

la {id'* tlie history oi\ Ed wiitd the Black Pidacc ; the 

Eves,’ with comparisons, of Henry with the emim- 
#df ^ thb life of Philip Sidney, that of the 
Miiwitfe of Moijft'iose, and of Walter Rdeigh, were 
succtisiWly planned ami r^cted. The history of tBe 
revolutions of Switjsrfend tock deeper possession of fos 
mind. He entered into a long course of research on 
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file subject, and even wrote tlie first book, whicb, by 
a singular choice, he composed inihe French language* 
It was disapproved of, however, by a literary society of 
foreigners in liondon, to whom he read it ; and though 
Hume approved, it was coidly, and with an exception 
to the language in which it was written'* He therefore 
abandoned this design, and finally fixed upon his 
grand scheme of illustrating the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman .Empire* 

In 1770, his father died. ’Gibbon appears to have 
been a. dutiful son, and to have sincerely lamented this 
event, though it bestowed on him independence and 
an increase of fortune. He began immediately to re- 
lease himself from all the fetters which had detained 
him from his favourite pursuits, and was soon enabled 
fO'i ^ iHe wits now 

introduced mfo paiiiaraeiit ; but never 'cdtiiM acquire 
courage to open his lips. He devoted himself almost 
whollytothe composition of his history, which pro- 
ceeded with rapid steps. The following is his own 
account of the wide range of preparatory study to 
which he submitted : 

The classics, as low as Tacitus, the younger Pliny, 
and Juvenal wem my old and familiar companions. I 
insensibly plunged into the ocean of the Augustan His- 
tory 'and in the descending seri« I investigate,' witii 
my pen always in my hand, the original records, both 
Greek and Latin, froui Dion Cassius to Ammianus 
Afarcellinus, from the reign of Trajan to the last age 
of the Western Cccsars. The subsidiary rays of medals 
and inscriptions, of geography and chronology, were 
thrown on their proper objects ; and I applied the col- 
lections of Tillemont; whose inimitable accuracy al- 
most assumes the charaefe'f ofgenfus, to fix amlaltraiige 
within my reach the loose and' scattered atomk'df his** 
tori’d'al information. Through the dafkness of the_ 
Hiiddt^/ages 1’ explored my way fn ' the annals 
tiquities’''|if 'Italy of the learned Muratorij and 

KiQ 
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V compuria tkem^Hh 

sVniM and Mallei, Earonm, and Pag., tdl I almert 
™ped the rain, ot toe in Ihc fonitenti, ce. tn|J, 
lithLtsnsiKclingtliat Ihfc. 9nai '"''“P*'; ^ 

tained by the labour of six quartos and twenty years. 

Among the books which I purchased. 

Code,' with the commentary of 

be gratefully remembered. 1 used it (and m 

.si iO » . — of hblcy, ralher »»“ » 
dence; but in every iight .t m.y be »" “ “ 

Mlandenpacious rep»ilor, of the ‘ “ 

the empire in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
lieved, andasistill believe, that the propagation of 
the eospd, and the triumph of the church, are inse- 
parably^connected with the decline of tiie Roman mo- 
Lrch/, I weighed the causes and eficcts of tl.e revoU- 

tion, "S?aSour M 

chfislians themselves, with- the glances of candouR^^ 

eLity wliich thq pagans have cast on 

The Jewish and heathen testimonies, as tiny aie cot 

tected and illustrated by Dr. Lardner, ' 

out superseding, my search of the f 'g*"; ^ 

ample dissertation on the miraculous “ 

passion, I privately drew my conclusions hom he H 

lence of an unbelieving age. I have assem r T 

paratory studies, directly or indirectly relative to my 
history ; but, in strict equity, they must be spread be- 
yoSis period of my life, over the two summers 
(1771 and 1772) that elapsed between my father s deat 

and my settlement in London.’’ 

. At length, in iFebruary 1776, this great work was 
^ presented to the public. It was recurved vnth an en- 
thusiasm of admitation; three 

ceeded, scarcely satisfied the curiosity ot the puolic . 
Ihe bcok, as be expresses it, on every table, and 
^ m eveiy toilette. ' 

great conte^poraries.pust llbve gratified him still iqor«5 

’ ■ ” fThe first we shall give is from llume. 
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As I ran through your volume of history with 
great avidity and impatience, I cannot forbear disco- 
vering somewhat of the same impatience in returning 
you thanks for your agreeable present, and expressing 
the satisfaction which the performance has given me. 
Whether I consider the dignity of your style, the depth 
of your matter, or the extensiveness of your learning, 

1 must regard the work as equally the object of esteem | 
and I own, that if I had not previously had the happi- 
ness of your personal acquaintance, such a performance 
from an Englishman in our age would have given me 
some surprise. You may smile at this sentiment ; but 
as it seems to me tiiat your countrymen, for almost a 
whole generation, liave given themselves up to barbar- 
ous and absurd faction, and have totally neglected all 
polite lettawT}- any valuable pro- 

duction ever to come from them. ”*'nhb*wit will give 
you pleasure (as it did me) to find that all men of let- 
ters in this place, concut in their admiration of your 
■work, and in their anxious desire of your continuing 
it.” 

The next from Dr. Robertson to Mr. Strachan. 

« Since ray last, I have read Mr. Gibbon’s history 
with much attention, and great pleasure. It is a work 
of very high merit indeed. He possesses that industry 
©f research, without which no man deserves the name 
of an historian. His narrative is perspicuous and in- 
teresting ; his style is elegant and forcible, though in 
some passages I think rather too laboured, and in 
others too quaint. But these defects are amply conw 
pensated by the beauty of the general flow of language, 
and a very peculiar happiness in many of his expres- 
sions. I have traced him in many of his quotations 
(for experience has taught me to suspect the accuracy 
of my brother penmen), and I find he refers to no pas- 
sage but what he has seen with his own eyes. I hops 
the bobjk will be as successful as it deserves to be. - '" I 
have nt^ yet read the t'^o last chapters, bat am^sbity. 

I 8 ^ ^ ' 


from wtet I liaTe oi theiii, that he has iafaii 
Snell’ B tone in lliem as will give grmt offence^ and hut 

the sale of the book.^’ 

The last from' Mi. Ferguson to Mr. Gibbon himself. 

1 received, about eight days ago, after I had been 
reading yonr history, the copy which yon have been 
£0 good as to send me, and for which I now trouble 
you with my thanks. But even if I had not been thus 
called upon to oiffer you ray respects, I could not have 
refrained from congratulating you on the merit, and 
undoubted success, of this valuable performance. The 
persons of this place whose judgment you will value 
most, agree in opinion, that you have made a great 
addition to the classical literature of England, and 
given us what Thucydides proposed leaving with his 
own countrymen, a possession in perpeimhj. Men of 
a certain always cwed^lhe 

pectafidii^ M is with very gri^t 

pleasure I tell you, that although you must have ob- 
served in me every mark of consideration and regfird, 
that this is, nevertheless, the case, I receive your 
instruction, and study your model, with great de^ 
ference, and join with every one else, in applauding 
the extent of your plan, in bands so w ell able to exe- 
cute it. Some of your readers, I find, were impatient 
to get at the fifteenth chapter, and b^an at that place. 
I have not he*ird much of their criticism, but am told 
that many doubt of your orthodoxy. I wish to be al- 
ways on the charitable side, while I own you have 
proved that the clear^^t stream may become foul when 
it comes to run over the muddy bottom of human na- 
ture. i have not stayed to make any particular re- 
marks. ' If any should oexjur on the secemd readiijg,' I 
sshall not foil today in my claim to a; more needed, and 
|iore;nsesul admonition from you?' in- case lever pro- 
duebany thing;-that^merite,ypw atfon^^^ 

Gibbon, howeveTfeVmS’-scKJn assailed in a different 
manner. His work bore strongly the stamp of sceptir 
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cal G'^AnmuBf wMch he had ^rfortunatelj intbibed^ 
though at what period of .not precisely ap^ 

pear# This roused the pees -df a .o-mhitade of adm*- 
saries, foaiij doabtless prompted by .the. best motivesj 
thoagh the ialemperaiice of Kome did IMlle hoiioar to 
the caiise which tWy.d,eleiideiL .-/The firilowlRg senti- 
ments of Mr, Gibbon, and -his esriinate'Of the merit ^ 
life opponents, is curious from the mixture of candour 
and irritability which it exhibits. 

Had I believed that the majority ,of English readew 
were so fondly attached even to the name and shadow 
of Christianity ; had I foreseen that the pious, the iimidi 
and the prudent, would feel, m -afect to -feel, with 
such exquisite sensibility ; I might, perhaps, have soft* 
enec! the two, invidious elmpiers, whioh would create 

•abaft 

was shot, the alarm was sounded, re* 
joke, that If the voice of our priests -was clamorous and 
bitter, their hands were disarmed from the powers of 
perseculion. I adhered to the wise n^olutioo of trust* 
ing myself and my writings to the candour of the pub- 
lic, till Mr* Davies of Oxford pr^umed to attach, nc4 
the faith, but the fidelity, of the hfetoriam . Mg wrf* 
euHon^ .expressive of tes- anger than cmitempt, amusai 
for a moment the- busy and. idle mdropolisi and ulho 
most rational part of the laity, and.even^flhe.clergy^ 
appear to have been satisfied of my.ifttiocenc€>aii4-#*. 
curacy* I would not print this vindication in -q’tiarto, 
lest it would .be bound and prc^fi^-wilb the history 
itself At the distance Bf twelve years, i calmly affirna 
my judgment of Davies, Chclsum, &c#., A victory over 
such antagonists wa$ ,a sufficient humiltalioii* ■ They^ 
however, were rewarded m this worldU;. ..Poor Chefe|i». 
wm indeed neglected ; and. I dwe wot boast tte/iiiafe* 
iug'pr; Watson a bishop; be* fe a prelate. wf a large 
mind and liberal spirit; but I enjoy^- the pleasure of 
giving';', a royal pension to Mr Davi^, :and of colbfti^ 
Dr. Apthprpe to au archiepiscopal Eving* ■ 

b 4 
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fsi5 eacoB'raged tlie zeal of Taylor tlie Ariao** and 
Mitaer the methodist^t 'with maoy others^ whom it 
would be difficult to remember, and tedious to rehearse. 
The list of my adversaries, however, was graced with 
the more respectable names of Dr. Priestley, Sir David 
Dalrymple, and Dr. White ; and every polemic, of 
cither university, discharged his sermon or pamphlet 
against the impenetrable silence of the Roman histo* 
lim. In his History of the Corruptions of ChristL 
unity, Dr. Priestley threw down his two gauntlets to ‘ 
Bishop Hurd and Mr. Gibbon. I declined the chal- 
lenge in a letter, exhorting my opponent to enlighten 
the world by his philosopliical discoveries, and to re- 
member that the merit of his predecessor Servetus i$ 
now reduced to a single passage, which indicates the 
smaller circulation of the blood through the lungs, 
from and to of listening to this 

Ifvlpej the .daunilesss ^phltesopher of Birming^ 
ham continued to fire away his double battery against 
those who believed too little, and those who bclieval 
too much. From ray replies he has nothing to hope 
or fear ; but his Socinian shield has repeatedly been 
pierced by the spear of Horsley, and his trumpet of 
sedition may at length awaken the magistrates of a free 
country. 

The profession and rank of Sir David Dalrymple 
(iiow a lord of session) has given a more decent colour 

* The stupendous title, ThmgMs an the Causes of the grand Apo$-« 
at, ;4gitated. my nerves, till I discovered that it was the 
;ipostacy of the whole chpeh, since the Council of Nice, from Mr* 
Taylor’s private religion*. His book is a thorough mixture of Ugh 
enthusiasm and low buffoonery, and the Mfllenium is a fundamental 
.jiMtide of tis creed. 

, *1“ From his grammar-school at Kingston upon Hull, Mr. Joseph 
Milner pronounces an anathema tigainst all rational religion. Ilh 
faith is a divine taste, a spiritual inspiration ; his church is a mystic 
and invisible body ^ the mimrai cWrlsliahs, ^such as Mr. Locke, who 
believe and interptbl, ike teSpiures, are, In Ids judgment, no jbettcf 
profene infijielsj* - ‘ 
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to bis style. - Bat be scriitioizeci each separate passage 
Bf the two chapters with the dry’iBiimteaess of a spe- 
cial pleader ; and as he was always solicitoiis to make, 
he may have succeeded sometimes iU' fiading, a flaw. 
In his Annals of Scotlandj he has- shewn liimself a di- 
ligent collector and an accurate oritie. ^ 

I have praised^ and I still prate^.the eloquent iser- 
inons which were preached in St. Mary’s pulpit at 
Oxford by Dr. White. If be assaulted me mih some 
degree of illiberal acrimony, .ia'^siich a place, and be- 
fore such an audience, he was obliged ’to speak the lan- 
guage of the country. I smiled at a passage in' one of 
liis private letters to Air. Badcock : The part where 
we eiicou liter Gibbon must be brillmnt and striking.’* 
,Mr. Gibbon was soon-afier emp%ed' by minklers 

ing oiil of war with that couiitrjf '"Th''*%ward’i>f this 
service, l:ie was appointed one- of the Lords of Trade,., 
with a salary of 7 or L.800 a-year. • His coauectioa 
with ministers, however, lost him "his seat in parlia*. 
ment; and in three years the Board of Trade was abo- 
Mslied’ by Mr. Burke’s' reform bill, the operation of 
which, he has the candour 'to acknowledge, was in this 
instance salutary.- He was thus, however, deprived of 
the means of supporting the style of expence to which 
he had become accusfomedf' which/ -with a Vaficty of 
other considerations, determined him' to extricate ilim- 
ielf^ and fix his residence again at. Lausanne. ’Before 
Ins departure, in April 178!,'' be had 'published the se-* 
cond and third volumes of his- history, which were re- 
ceived with attention, ‘though somewhat more' coldly 
than the first. This, it is probable, ^ wa« the mere na- 
tural consequence of' the gloss of novelty being Wm® 
'.off. ' . ^ 

■' , ;Our readers will probably be desirous of keing Mr* 
Gibbon’s own account of his mode of life, and tboai*- 
tractloiis which fixed him at Lausahne. 


i ii$00teFed ttree solid and pernsaiieiit iwneife af 
ipf new sitaatioa. I. My-persoaa! freedoai had beea 
sownewliat ' impaired by the Hoase of Coramons awd 
the Board of Trade; but I was now delivered from 
the chain of duty and dependence, from the hope^ 
and fears of political adventure ; my sober mind was 
no longer intoxicated by the fumes of party, and I re^ 
Joicedju my escape, as .crfleu as I read of the midnight 
«f!ebates which preceded the dissolution of parliaments 
9u My English economy had been that of a solitary 
bachelor, who might afibrd some occasional dinners. 
In Switzerland I enjoyed at every meal, at every hour^ 
the free and pleasant conversation of the friend of my 
youth ; and my daily table was always provided for 
the reception of one or two extraordinary guests. Our 
importance In society is less a positive than a relative 
weight the .crowd I ranked 

will fenttfes-.of -Eaumnsef 'and my style-of 
prudent expence enabled me to maintain a fair balance 
of reciprocal civilities. 3. Instead of a small hoim 
between a street and a stable- yard, I began to occupy 
a spacious and convenient mansion, connected on the 
north side with the city, and open on the south to a 
teautiful and boundless horizon. A garden of four 
acres had been laid out by tiie taste of Mr. Deyver^ 
dun : from the garden a rich scenery of meadows and 
vineyards descends to the Leman lake, and the pros- 
pect far beymnd the lake is crowned by the stupendous 
mountains of Savoy. My books and my acquaintance 
liad beeU'irst 'tefW.'in London ; but this happy pai* 
tion of my librarj'in town, .and country was finally 
reserved for Lausanne# ' Posseted of every comf«t in 
this triple alliance, I could not be tempted to change 
my habitation with the changes of the seasons. 

' friends had been kindly 'apprehensive that I 
should mot be able to exist in a Swiss town at the foot 
of the Alps, after having so long conversed with the 
fist men of the fimt cities of the world. Such Mtj 
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connections may attract the curious, and gratify the 
vain ; but I am too modest, or too proud, to rate my 
own value by that of ray associates ; and whatsoever 
may be the fame of learning or genius, ' experience has 
shewn me, that the cheaper qualifications of politeness 
and good sense are of more useful currency in the com- 
merce of life. By many, conversation is esteemed as a 
theatre ora school ; but, after thCjUioriiing has been oc- 
cupied by the labours of the library,- 1 wish to unbend 
rather than to exercise my mind ; and in the interval 
between tea and supper I am for from disdaining the 
innocent amusement of a game at cards. Ijausanne 
is peopled by a numerous gentry, whose companion- 
able idleness is seldom disturbed by the pursuits of 
avarice or ambition s the women, though confined to a 

more taste and fenowlcdge tlmnTGcTflthsbandsand lM'^ 
thers ; but the decent freedom of both sexes is equally 
remote from the extremes of simplicity and refinement. 
I shall add as a misfortune rather than a merit, that th« 
situation and beauty of tlie Pays de Vaud, the long 
habits of the English, the medical reputation of Df. 
Tissot, and the fashion of viewing the mountains and 
Glaciers, have oirened us on all sides to the incursions 
of foreigners. The visits of Mr. and Madame Neoferav 
of Prince, Henry of Prussia,, and <rf Mr. Fox, mayforna 
some pleasing exceptions ; but, in general, 
has appeared most agreeable in ray eyes, when we have 
been atendoned to our own society. I had frequently 
seen Mr. Necker, in the summer of ITS’t, at a country 
house near Lausanne, where he composed his Treatise 
on the Administration of the Finances. I have sinoe^ 
in October 1790, visited him in his present r^idenpe, 
the castle and barony of Copet, near Geneva. Of th® 
merits and measures of that statesman various opinions 
may be entertained ; bat all impartiatmen must agtef 
in th^pateem of his integrity and patriotism. 

' ' a 
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In Ibemonili of 'August 'I 7 BI 5 Prince Mehtf of 
Priissimj in bis way to Paris, passed three days at Latt^ 
sanne* His military conduct has been praised by pro* 
fessional men ; his character has been Yilified by the 
wit and malice of a daemon but I was ikltered by his 
affability, and entertained by his conversation. 

Jn Ins tour of Switzerland (September 1783) Mr, 
Fox gave me two days of free and private society 
He seemed to feel, and' even to envy, the happiness of 
my situation ; while I admired Use powers of a superior 
man, as they are blended in his attractive character 
with the softness and simplicity of a child Perhaps 
no human being was ever more perfectly exempt from 
the taint of raalevolence, vanity, or falsehood^’* 

His labour, in this retirement, proceeded with great 
activity; and on the 27th done 1787 lie put the last 
hand to thjs,.a 5 tebitled:^drfe- which he 
giveisAf life feeling^' oltlheciwagion, is vbry striking and 
memorable* It was on the day, or rather night, of 
the 27th of June 1787, between the hours of eleven 
and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page, 
in a summer-house in my garden. After laying down 
my pen, I took several turns in a berceau^ or covered 
walk of acacias, which commands a prospect of the 
country, the lake, and the mountains. The air was 
temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the 
moon was reflected from the waters, and all nature was 
silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions of joj 
oii the recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, theesta- 
blfehment of my fame But my pride v/as soon 
bled, 'and a' 'sober 'melancholy was spread over ray 
mind, by the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave 
of an old and agreeable companion, and that wliaCsoever 
’kiight be the future fate of ray history, the life of tfie 
historian must be short and precarious. ' 1 will add two 
facta, Which hawe'.seldom occut'reci in the compositba 

, M Secretes 4)? la Cowr 4e 
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of* six, or at least of i?e, quartos. I. My first roBgli 
maEiiscript, without my intermediate copy, has been 
sent to the press.' 2. Not a sheet has been seen by any 
hmnan eyes, excepting those of* the author and the 
printer ; the faults and the merits are exclusively my 
own.’’* 

In order to superintend the publication of the three 
last Yolumes, he visited England, where he was receiv- 
ed with enthusiasm by a numerous ciVcie of friends. 
Nothing, however, could dissuade him from returning, 
and again fixing his residence in his favourite retire- 
ment Before following him thither, however, we 
cannot forbear inserting two letters received at the close 
of his historical career, from two most competent 
judges, Di> Robertso*5i aitd Dr Adam Smith. Dr. Ro« 

Dear Sir, — Long 'before'^ffiff'i'' could hav^„ac^ 
knowiedgd the receipt of your mast acceptable pre- 
sent ; but for several weeks I have been afilicted with 
a violent fit of deafness, and that unsocial malady is 
always acccmipanied with such a degree of langour, as 
renders even the writing of a letter an effort. During 
my solitude the perusal of your book has been mj 
chief amusement and consolaiion* I have gone through 
it oiice with great attention, and am now advanced to 
the last volume in my second reading. I ventured to 
predict tfm superior excellence of the volumes lately 
published, and 1 have not been a false prophet* In« 
deed, when I consider the extent of your undertaking, 

• Extrmd pom Mr* Gibboh^* Common-place £!ooh 

The I Vtli Volume of tine History V , ^ ^ . 

of the Decllue ana Fail of the i 
, Boman Empire, . ) 

' The Vth Volume, . 

} begun May 18th, 1T86— ^nAea 
JuncgVtfe, IW. 

. Theie three Tolume® were sent to press August ITSfjj «ii# 

pe whoJ« Imprwiioii w« eonclwaea April following* 
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aad latoiir of Iiistoiieal a^d |)liilosopliie 

resmirch reqai^ife towards executing every part of it^ 
I iim astouislied that all this should have been, acconi- 
plislied by one inaii^ ' I know no example^ in any age 
or nation, of such a vast IkxIj of valuable and elegant 
information communicated by any iiidivkteaL I feel^ 
however, some degree of mortification iniogled with 
my astonishment* Before you began your historic 
career, I used to pride ntyseif in being at least the most 
industrious historian of the age ; but now, alas! I can 
pretend no longer even to that praise, and must say, as 
Pliny did of his uncle, Si comparer ilU sum desidbsis^ 
timus* Your style appears to me improved in these 
new volumes ; by the liabit of writing, you write with 
greater ease. I am sorry to find that our ideas on 
the effects of the crusades do not altogether coincide. 
I considem,(l,jyhafe'‘pufiu#^ifh^gl^^ care, anti cannot 
Wpi'llilufeiug 4itit tiMl'iuy opihlbh’wus well founded* 
I shall consult the authorities to which I . refer ; for 
when my sentiments differ from yours, I have some 
reason to distrust them, and I may possibly trouble 
you with a letter on the subject. I am much fluttered 
with the manner in which you have so often mention- 
ed my name. sum laudari a te laudato tira^ 

I feel much satisfaction in having been distinguished 
by the twj historians of my own times, whose favour- 
able opinion I was most ambitious of obtaining,’^ 

TJie praise of Dr. Smith is still more unqualified* 
i have ten thousand apologies to make, for not 
having long kgo returned you my best thanks for the 
very agreeable present you made me of the three last 
volumes of your history. £ cannot CxXpress to you the 
pleasure it gives me to find, that by the universal as- 
tMif of every man of taste and learning, whom I cither 
know or correspond with, it setsjou at the very head 
of the whole literary tribe ht; present existing in Eu- 
f ope/^ ' . 
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Sir. ' on his retoriij foutid Laiisatine verj 

diffcreot from f!io place ho had left it* His friend Dey 
verdoiij who had long lived under the same roof with 
biiBj was in a state of decay ; aodj after a year of an* 
3110118 atteodancej be had the alBiction of losing him. 
The French revolittionj an event which he view* 
ed from the iral with deep alarm and reprobatioii| 
cruelly interrupted the tranquillity of his retreat. The 
gay and easy society, in which he delighted, w^as 
transformed into an assemblage of noisy politicians ; 
tlie crowds of emigrants who sought refuge at Lau- 
sanne did not enliven that residence; and at length the 
flames of war began to rage in his immediate vicinity.* 
During this period, therefore, he did not proceed with 
any great plan, but merely amused himself with a 
t'df^ of. . jtiow^yer, 

those memoirs of himself, 

his death ; and he formed the plan of a very exiensivo 
work, combining history and biography. He propos- 
ed to write the lives of the distinguished military and 
political characters in Britain, from the reign of Henry 
yill, to the present ag*. This^ he conceived, would 
be rather an amusement than a labour; the materials 
were accessible, the subject agreeable, and so attractive 
to Efiglisii readers^ that it could scarcely fail of sue* 
cess* It was doubtless -iU' pari with a view-; to’’ this 
undertaking, that he determined to- spend ,a jeai'ltf 
England, and his visit was delayed only by the difB* 
culties of the jouriiey through revolutionized France.* 
A circurasiance, however, occurred, which inducedhim 
to set tliese at defiance. Lord Sheffield, with whom he 
had been long united by ties of the most intimate friend- 
ship, had the misfortune of losing his lady, to whom 
h$ was tendieriy attached. ' .Gibbon set out, withbk a 
tebtnenf $ delay, to console his friend under' this afliic-, 
tiohl He accomplished his journey, thsough" Germany 
and tW;; Netherlands, with greater ease than he ltd 
gxpecteil'i and, laoding in JEngiatKl in June 
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proceeded immediately to Lord Sheffield’s house, 
himself, however, was now in a situation deeply afflict^ 
ing to his friends. A dropsy, which had long lurked 
in his constitution, assumed the most alarming symp- 
toms. Repeated tappings produced only a tempo* 
rary relief ; and at length his constitution became no 
longer able to struggle against the violence of the clis* 
case. . There was nothing particularly memorable in 
liis last moments ; but as it must always be interesting 
to view the behaviour of so great a man, in circiim-^ 
stances so trying, we shall present our readers with 
Lord Sheffiehrs narrative. 

After I left him, on Tuesday afternoon (Jan. II, 
1794) he saw some company, Lady Lucan and Lady 
Spencer, and thought himself well enough at night to 
omit the opium draught, which he had been used to 
take for somc_ yery indifferently : be- 
fore hWt tnoFhing fpse, but -could not cat 

his breakfast. However, he appeared tolerably well, 
yet complained at times of a pain in liis stomach. At 
one o’clock he received a visit of an hour from Ma- 
dame de Sylva, and at three, his friend Mr. Cranford., 
of Auchinames(whom he always mentioned with par- 
ticular regard), called, and staid with him till past 
live o’clock; They talked, as usual, on various sub-* 
jeeis; and twenty hours before his death, Mr. Gibbon 
liappened to fall into a conversation not uncommon with 
him, on the probable duration of his life. He said, 
that he thought himself a good life for ten, twelve, or 
perhaps twerjty years. About six, he ate the wing of 
a chicken, and drank three glasses of Madeira. After 
eJinier he, became very uneasy and impatient^ com- 
plained a good deal, and appeared so weak, that hfe 
servant was alarmed. Mr. Gibbon had sent to liis 
friend and relation, Mr. Robert Darell, whose house 
was not 'far distant, desiring to* see him, and adding, 
that lie had something particular to say. But, 
timatdy, this desired interview neveriook- placej 
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Diin'ng the evening he complained much of his 
stomachy ami oi a disposition to vomit. Soon after 
nine, he took his opium draught, and went to bed. 
About ten he complained of much pain, and desired 
that warm napkins might be applied to hij stomach* 
He almost incessandj earpressed a sense of pain till 
about four o’clock in the morning, when he said he 
found his stomach much easier* About st'ven, the 
servant asked, whether he shouid send for Air. Far- 
quliar i Ha answereif, No ; that be was as well as he 
had been the day before. About half past eight, he 
got out of bed, and said that he was ‘‘ adroU^^ 
than he had !)een for three months past, and got into 
bed again, without assistance, better than usual. About 
nine, he said that he would rise& . The servant, how- 
ever, persuaded Air, Far- 

quhar, who was expected at tdeven, should come. Till 
about that hour he spoke with gnai lacility. Air.Far- 
quhar came at the time appointed, and ht* was ihen 
visii)ly dying. When the mkt de chambre returned, 
after attending Mi. Faiqiihar out of the room, Afr. 
Gi :bon said, Poarqnoi esl ce q if emits me quitte%? 
This was about half past eleven. At twelve he drank 
some brandy and water from a tea-pot, and desired his 
favourite srivant to stay with hifo. These were the 
last words he pronounad articulaiely. To the last he 
preserved his senses; and when he could no longer 
speak, his servant having asked a question, he made 
a sign, to shew that he understood him. He was quite 
tranquil, and did not stir; his eyes half shut. About 
a quarter before one he ceased to breathe. The mlet 
de chambre observed, that Mr* Gibbon did not at any 
time shew the least sign of alarm, or apprehension of 
death ; and it does not appear that he ever thought 
Minself in danger, unless his desire to speak to Mr» 
Derail may be considered in tliat light*” 

Ourv-iwders probably by - this time have form^ 

m pretty cor|e^| of the clmiwteof Gib« 
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boo. * The desire of koowledge, and the aoibitioo of 
literary fame, formed evidcnlly liis ruling passions; 
and an indefatigable application enabled him to ac“ 
complish labours, from which most men would have 
shrunk* easy and philosophic good humour seems 
after this to have formed the most prominent feature in 
his character. His temper was not peculiarly marked 
with warmth or enthusiasm ; yet he performed with 
fidelity all the relative and social duties. If we can* 
Bot avoid lamenting the errors of his religious opinions, 
and the zeal with which he propagated them, some 
apology may be found in the neglect of his education, 
and the character of the literary societies into which he 
was early introduced. 

In regard to the literary talents of Mr. Gibbon, afta* 
liaving successively exhibited the sentiments of the 
most illustrious of his contemporaries, it can scarcely be 
necessary to interpose our own. The public voice has 
long since enrolled him among the standard writers in 
the English language; nor is any library accounted 
complete, till it has been enriched with the Historv 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
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It is not my intention to detain the reader 
by expatiating on the variety, or the im- 
portance of the subject, which I have un^ 
dertakeh”tortfehtT''^tn*rth^ merit of the 
choice would serve to render the weakness 
of the execution still more apparent, and 
still less excusable. But as I have pre- 
sumed to lay before the public a Jirst 
volume dhly* of the History of the Decline 
and Fall' bF 'the Roman Empire, it will 
pcrh'a|5's be expected that I should explain, 
in a few words, the nature and limits of 
my general plan. 

The memorable series of revolutions, 
which, in the course of about thirteen 
centuries, gradually undermined, and at 
length destroyed, the solid fabric of human 
greatness, may, with some propriety, be 
divided into the three following periods ; 

* The first volume of the quarto, which is now contitlae^ 
ii) the two first roIia#es of the octavo edition. 
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I. The first of these periods may be 
traced from the age of Trajan and the 
Antonines, when the Roman monarchy, 
having attained its full strength and ma- 
turity, began to verge towards its decline; 
and will extend to the subversion of the 
Western Erftpire, by the barbarians of 
Germany and Scythia, the rude ancestors 
of the most polished nations of modern 
Europe. This extraordinary revolution, 
which subjected Rome to the power of a 
Gothic conqueror, Avas completed about 
the beginning of the sixth century. 

II. The second period of the Decline 
and Fall of Rome, may be supposc<l to 
commence with the reign of Justinian, who 
by his laws, as well as by his victories, re- 
stored a transient splendour to tlie Eastern 
Empire. It will comprehend the invasion 
of Italy by the Lombards; the conquest 
of the Asiatic and African provinces by the 
Arabs, who embraced the religion of Ma- 
homet ; the revolt of the Roman people 
against the feeble princes of Constanti- 
nople ; and the elevation of Charlemagne, 
who, in the year eight hundred, establish- 
ed the second, or German empire of the 
West. 

III. The last and longest of these periods 
includes about six centuries and a half^ 
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from tiie revival of the Western Empire, 
till the taking of Constantinople bj the 
Turks, and the extinction of a degenerate 
race of princes, who continued to assume 
the titles of Csesar and Augustus, after 
their dominions were contracted to the li- 
mits of a single city; in which the lan- 
guage, as well as manners, of the an- 
cient Romans, had been long since for- 
gotten. The writer who should undertake 
to relate the events of this period, would 
find himself into the ge- 

neral history of the crusaoes, as jfer as they 
contributed to the ruin of the Greek em- 
pire ; and he would scarcely be able to 
restrain his curiosity from making some 
inquiry into the state of the city of Rome 
during the darkness and confusion of the 
middle ages. 

As I have ventured, perhaps too hasti- 
Jj", to commit to the press a work, which, 
in every sense of the word, deserves the 
epithet of imperfect, 1 consider myself as 
contracting an engagement to finish, most 
probably in a second volume,^ the first of 

' '' ^ The author, as it 'frequently happens, took an inade- 
quate measure of his growing work. The remainder of the 
first period has filled two volumes in quarte, being the thirdir 
fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes of the octavo edition^ 
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these memorable periods ; and to delives' 
to the public the complete History of the 
l)ecline and Fall of Rome, from the age 
of the Antonines to the subversion of the 
■Western Empire. With regard to the sub- 
sequent periods, though I may entertain 
some hopes, I dare not presume to gh e 
any assurances. The execution of the 
extensive plan which 1 have described 
would connect the ancient and modem 
history of the world ; but it would require 
many years of health, of leisure, and of 

perseverance. , 

Streeti February 1, 1776. 


F. S. The entire History, which is now 
published, of the Decline and hall of the 
Roman Empire in the West, abundantly 
discharges my engagements with the pub- 
lic. Perhaps their favourable opinion may 
encourage me to prosecute a work, which, 
however laborious it may seem, is the most 
agreeable occupation of my leisure hours. 

Beniinch Street^ March 1781 * 
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An author easily persuades himself that 
the public opinion is still favourable to his 
labours ; and I have now embraced the 
serious resolution of proceeding to the last 
period of my original design, and of the 
Roman Empire, the taking of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, in the year one thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-three. The 
most patient reader, who computes that 
three ponderous volumes* have been al- 
ready employed on the events of four 
centuries,, may, perhaps, be alarmed at 
the long p-ospect Of nine Rupdr^^ yeto. 
But it is not my intention to expatiate 
with the same minuteness on the whole 
series of the Byzantine history. At our 
entrance into this period, the reign of Jus- 
tinian, and the conquests of the Maho- 
metans, will deserve and detain our at- 
tention ; and the last age of Constanti- 
nople (the crusades and the Turks) is con- 
nected with the revolutions of modern 
Europe. From the seventh to the elerenth 
century, the obscure interval will be sup- 
plied by a concise narrative of such facts 
as may still appear either interesting or 
important. - r 

Benthmk Street^ March ^ ' 

' The first mx Yolumes of the octavo edition. , 
c 4 
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X HE History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire is now dt liveietl to 
the public in a^niore convenient form. 
Some alti rations and improvements had 
piesente<i themselves to my mind ; but I 
was unwilling to iujuie or offend the pur- 
chasers of the preceding editions. 'J'he 
ac'curacy of the col lector of the press has 
been already tried and approved ; and, 
perhaps, I may stand excused, if, amidst 
the avocations of a busy winter, ] have 
preferred the pleasures of composition and 
study to the minute diligence of revising 
a former publication. 

SenliHck Streei^ April 20 ^ 178 ^® 
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J3ir,i0ENCE and accuracy are the only merits 
which an historical writer may ascribe to him- 
self ; if any meritj, indeed, can be assumed from 
the performance of an indispensible duty. I 
may, therefore, be allowed to say, that I have 
carefully examined all the original materials 
that could illustrate the subject which I had 
undertaken to treat. Should I ever com- 
plete thp extehsiye jdes^ which has been 
sketched out in the preface,"! " might perhaps 
ponclude it with a critical account of the au- 
thors consulted during the progress of the whole 
work ; and however such an attempt might in- 
cur the censure of ostentation, I am persuaded, 
that it would be susceptible of entertainment, as 
well as information. 

At present I shall content myself with a single 
observation. The biographers who, under the 
reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, compos- 
ed, or rather compiled, the lives of the empe- 
rors, from Hadrian to the sons of Cams, are 
usually mentioned, under the names of .®liu§ 
Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, iElius Lampri- 
dius, Vulcatius Gallicanus, Trebellius PoIIio, 
and Flavius Vopiscus. But there is so much 
perplexity in the titles of the mss.; and so many 
^sputes have arisen among the critics (see Fa- 


l)rieiiis> Bibliotli. Latin. I. iiij c. 6) concerning 
their number, their names, and their respective 
property, that for the most part I have quoted 
them witliont distinction, under the general and 
well-known title of the Angustan Hisiofy. 
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2'he extent and mililarij force of the empire in the 
age of the Antonines. 

In the second century of the Christian jera, the chap. 
empire of Rome comprehended the fairest pai’t 
of the earth, and the most civilized portion ofi^^^c- 
mankind. The frontiers of that extensive mo-*“"‘ 
narchy vrere guarded by ancient renown and 
disciplined valour. The gentle, but powerful 
influence of laws and manners had gradually 
cemented the union of the provinces. Their 
peaceful inhabitants enjoyed and abused the 
advantages of wealth and luxury. The image 
of a free constitution was preserved with decent 
rey^rence : the Roman senate- appeared to pos- 
sess the sovereign authority, and devolved on the 
emperori^; ^1 the executive poi^ers of govern-?" 
ment. JJttring a happy period of mor^^|hanjg®‘®®" 
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€HAP. 

I. 


ModcW- 
llOV’ of 
Augustus. 


'f Ell- '©SCLIHE ;■ AHB . fmt* 

fouiwre years, the public administration was 
conducted by Uie virtues and abilities of Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the two Antonines. It is 
the design of this, and of the two succeeding 
chapters, to describe the prosperous condition 
of their empire; and afterwards, from the death 
of Marcus Antoninus to deduce the most im- 
portant circumstances of its decline and fall ; a 
revolution which will ever be remembered, and 
is still felt by the nations of the earth. 

The; |ffincipal conquests of the Romans were 
achieved under the republic; and the empe- 
rors, for the most part, were satisfied with pre- 
serving those dominions which had been acquired 
by the policy of the senate, the active emula- 
tion of the consuls, and the martial enthusiasm of 
the people. The seven first centuries were filled 
with a rapid succession of triumphs ; but it was 
reserved for Augustus, to relinquish the ambi- 
tious design of ajbdning the whole earth, and 
to introduce a spirit of moderation into the pub- 
lic councils. Inclined to peace by his temper 
and situation, it was easy for him to discover, 
that Rome, in her present exalted situation, had 
much less to hope than to fear from the chance 
of arms ; and that, in the prosecution of remote 
wars, the undertaking became every day more 
difficult, the event more doubtful, and tlie pos- 
session more precai’ious, and less beneficial. The 
experience of Augustus added weight to these 
sal^ary reflections, and pflfectually convinced him 
that, by the prudent vigoim of his counsels, it 
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would be easy to secure, every concession, which 
the safety or the dignity of Eoae might require 
from the mpst formidable barterians. Instead 
of exposing hiS person and his legions to the 
arrows of the Parthians, he' obtained, by an 
honourable treaty, the restitution of the standards 
and prisoners which had been taken in the de- 
feat of Crassus.® 

His generals, in the 4^1y part of his reign, 
attempted the reduction of Ethiopia and Arabia 
Felix. They marched near a thousand miles 
to the south of the tropic ; but the heat of the 
climate soon repelled the invaders, and protected 
the unwarlibe nativesof those i^uesterediregions.*’ 
The northern countries of Europe scarcely de- 
served the expence and labour of conquest. The 
forests and morasses of Germany were filled with 
a hardy race of barbarians, who despised life when 
it w'as separated from freedom; and though, 
on the first attack, they seemed to yield to the 
weight of the Roman power, they soon, by a 
signal act of despair, regained their independence, 
and reminded Augustus of the vicissitude of for- 

« Bion Cassius <1. liv, p. 736), with the annotations, of Eejinar, 
who has collected all that Roman vanity has left upon the si^bject. 
The marble of Ancyra, on which Augustus recorded his own ex- 
ploits, asserts that he c&mpdled the Parthians to restore the ensigns 

Crassus* 

^ Strabo (L xvi, p. 780), Pliny th^ elder (Hist. Natur. 1. vi, 
c. 32-35), and Dion Cassius (l. liii, p.‘"723, and I. liv, p. 7$4‘), have 
left us very curious details concerning these wars. The Romans 
ma(^ themselves masters of Manaba^ ot Merab, a city of Arabia 
Feli\ well known to the Orientals (see Abulfeda and the Kublan 
geography, p. 52), They were arrived wdthin three -^ays journey of 
the spice conntiy, the rich object of their invasion. 
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CHAP, tune.® On the death of that emperor, his testae 
ment was publicly read in the senate. He be- 
queathed, as a valuable legacy to his successors, 

• the advice of confining the empire within those 
limits, which nature seemed to have placed as 
its permanent bulwarks and boundaries ; on the 
west the Atlantic ocean ; the Ehine and Danube 
on the north ; the Euphrates on the east ; and 
towards the south, the sandy deserts of Arabia 
and Africa.'* . , , 

Imitated Happily for the repose of mankind, the mo- 
by his suc-ijjgj.g^^g svstem recommended by the wisdom of 
Augustus was adopted by the fears and vices of 
his immediate successors. Engaged in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, or in the exercise of tyranny, 
the first Caesars seldom shewed themselves to the 
armies, or to the provinces ; nor were they dis- 
posed to suffer, that those triumphs which their 
indolence neglected, should be usurped by the 
conduct and valour of their lieutenants. The 
military fame of a subject was considered as an 
insolent invasion of the imperial prerogative; and 
it became the duty, as well as interest, of every 
Roman general, to guard tlie frontiers entnisted 
to his care, without aspiring to conquests which 

® 'By ^the slaugHt^r and I'lis tlircc legions!* Sec’ tlte Urst, 

book of the of T^Sbs* . Sucion. in August, c. 23. and 

leius Partcrcuies, 1. li, c. See, Augustus did not receive the 
melancholy news with all the temper and firmness that might have 
been expected from his character. 

Tacit. Anhal* L Bion. Cassius, I* Ivi, p* 8:13, aiKr'*tho 
speessb of Augustus Sillm*U ’&krs. It receives great ligh% 

from karned otiil# fefikeb' trausktor, M* Spanheim. 
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might have proved no less fatal to himself than chap, 
to the vanquished barbarians.® 

The only accession which the Roman empire Conquest 
received, during the first centiuy of the christiah^^as Vhr” 
aera, was the province of Britain. In this sinffle®''“‘®“fP- 
instance, the successors of Caesar and Augustus 
were persuaded to follow the example of the for- 
merj rather than theiprecept^pf the latter. The 
proximity of its situation to the coast of Caul 
seemed to invite their arms; the pleasing, though 
doubtful intelligence of a pearl fishery, attracted 
their avarice;^ and as Britain was viewed in the 
light of a distinct and insuhd^ed wiorld, the con- 
quest scarcely formed any exception to the gene- 
ral system of continental measures. After a war 
of about forty years, undertaken by the most 
stupid,® maintained by the most dissolute, and 
terminated by the most timid of all the emperors, 
the far greater part of the island submitted to 

« Germanicui?, Suetonius Paulinus, and Agricola, were checked 
and recalled in the course of their victories. Corbulo was put to ' 
death. Military merit, as it is admirably expressed by Tacitus, was, 
in the strictest sense of the word, im^eratbiia virius* ; 

^ Caesar himself' conceals that ignoble motive ; but it is mentioned 
by Suetdnius, c. 47. The British peaids proved, however, of little 
value, on account of their dark and livid colour. Tacitus observes,, 
with reason (in Agricola, c. 12), that it was an inherent defect. 

Ego facilius creciiderim, natoram margaritis dcessc quam nobis 
avariiiam/^ ■ _ 

g Claudius, Nero, and Domitiah. -'A expressed by Pom* 

ponios Mtila, 1. hi, c, % (he wrote ‘'Oattdius) that, by, the 

successor the Roman arms, the island and its savage inhabitants 
w^ouid soon be better known. It is timusing enough ffo peruse such 
passages in the midst of Jbondon. ■ 
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tlie Roman yoke.** The various tribes of Bri- 
tons possessed valour without conduct, and the 
love of freedom without the spirit of union. 
They took up arms with savage fierceness ; they 
laid them down, or turned them against each 
other, with wild inconstancy ; and while they 
fought singly, they were successively subdued. 
Neither the fortitude of Caractacus, nor the de- 
spair of Boadicea,nor the fanaticism of the draids, 
could avert the slavery of their country, or resist 
the steady progress of the imperial generals, who 
maintained the national glory, when the throne 
was disgraced by the weakest, or the most vicious 
of i pa u kind - At the very time when Domi- 
ttanj Confined to his palace, felt the terrors 
which he inspired ; his legions, under the com- 
mand of tire virtuous Agricola, defeated the col- 
lected force of the Caledonians at the foot of the 
Grampian hills ; and his fleets, venturing to ex- 
plore an unknown and dangerous navigation, dis- 
played the Roman arms round every part of the 
island. The conquest of Britain was considered 
as already achieved ; and it was the design of 
Agricola to complete and ensure his success by 
the easy, reductiott of Ireland, for which, in his 
opinion, one legion and a few auxiliaries were 
sufficient.* The western isle might be improved 
into a valuable possession, and the Britons would 

■i See the actaiJroble abridgment given b^Tadtus, in tbe f:fe of 
Jtgtlcola, and copiously, though perhaps not completely, illiidtrated 
by oub &im untiqviMimst €amden And Horsley, 

^ The Irish writers, jealous of their national honour, are extremely 
proToked on this occaaiofi, both with Tacitus and with Agrlcola* 
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Wear their chaiiis with the less reluctance* if the c iiAP.,t " x 
prospect and exatttple of freedom Were on every 
side removed from before their eyes. 

But the superior merit of Agrieola soon occa- 
sioned his remoyRl tl*om the government of Bri- 
tain; and for disappointed this rational, 
thongh e^^tensive scheme of conquest. Before his 
departui’e, the prudent general- had provided for 
seCttri^ as Weil*®! for dominion., ,He had ob- 
served, that the island is almost divided info tWO 
unequal parts by the opposite gulfs, or, as they 
are now called, the Friths of Scotland. Across 
the narrow interval of about forty miles, he had 
drawn a was after- 

wards fortified in the reign of AntonihuS Phis, , 
by a turf rampart erected on foundations of 
stone.*^ This wall of Antoninus, at a small 
distance beyond the modern cities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, Was fixed as the limit of the Roman 
province. The native Caledonians preserved in 
the northern extremity of the island their wild 
independence, for which they Were not less in- 
debted to their poverty than fq their ’Valouri ■ 

Their incursions were freqReiitly repelled and 
chastised; but their country Was never riihdued.^ 

Tiie masters of the fairest and most wealthy cli- 
mates of the globe turned with contempt from 

^ See Horsley’s Britannia Romauia, L I, c. 10^ 

1 The poet Buchanan celebrates, with elegance and spirit (s0e ]hi$s 
V), the unviolated independence of bis native country. But 
if tlie single testimony of Richard of Cireneester was suffieient to create 
a Roman province of Vespasianato, the north of the wall, that lnde» 
pendence would be reduced within very narrow limits. 

B 4 




t T^E DECLINE AND PALL 

CHAP, gloomy hills assmled by the winter tempest, from 
lakes concealed in a blue mist, and from cold and 
lonely heaths, over which the deer of the forest 
were chased by a troop of naked barbarians.”* 
Conquest Such wos the State of the Roman frontiers, and 

tL°econd maxims of imperial policy from the 

teeption. death of Augustus to the accession of Trajan. 
That virtuous and active prince had received the 
education of a soldier, and possessed the talents 
of a general." yhe peaceful syeteip of his pre- 
deoessmsjiP.as inteiTupted by scenes of war and 
conquest ; and the legions, after a long interval, 
beheld a military emperor at their head. The 
first exploits of Trajan were against the Dacians, 
the raqst w^ito of men, who dwelt beyond the 
who, d the reign of Domitian, 
had .incited, with impunity the . msyesty of 
To ihe:§frengt.h and fierceness of bar- 
^^i^S(, jtl^y a^edj -a contempt for life, which 
W;to derived from a warm persuasion of the- im- 
mofi^ity apd transmigration of the souI.p De* 
cebalus, the Dacian kmg, approved himself a 
rival not unworthy of Trajan ; nor did he de- 
spair of his own and the public fortune, till, by 
enemies, he had exhausted 
ev^ i^ource, both of yalour and policy.^ This 


1 Ga Proffimji and the uniform imagery of Ossian’s 
Poems, which, according fd ‘eyery hypothesis, were composed by a 

tiathe Cul^dofiian. ' ^ 

** See Fliny’s Panegyric, which seemis founded on facts. 

with Swhelra^® 

? Flin* Mpim mi 1 > 
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memorable war, with a very short suspension of chap. 
hostilities, lasted five years 5 and as the emperor 
could exert, without controulj the whole force 
of the state, it was terminated by an absolute 
submission of the barbarians.’^ The new pro- 
vince of Daeiai %Mch ?lbrraed a second exception, 
to the precept of Augustus, was about thirteen 
hundred miles . in circumference. Its natural 
boufidaftes w^f Niester, the^igyss, 
biscus, the Lower Hanube, anfi^ tfo Euxinfe'Sfea. 

The vestiges of a military road may still be tra- 
ced from the banks of the Danube to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bender, a place famous in modern 
history, and Ihe^aeboal' frontinri-pf ■ th|e 
and Russian empires.® 

Trajan was ambitious of fame; and as long as Conquests 
mankind shall continue to bestow more liberal 
applause on their destroyers than on their bene- 
factors, the thirst of military glory will ever be 
the vice of the most exalted characters. The 
praises of Alexander, transmitted by a successipn 
of poets and historians, had kindled a dangerous 
emulation in the mind of Tr^an. Like hiisf the, , 
Roman emperor undertook an expedition against 
the nntinnspf tbe East; but he lamented, with a 
sigh, that hia pdyanced age scarcely left him any 
hopes of equalling the renown of the son of Phi- 
lip.* Yet the su^p^^ of Trajan^ however tran- 

' Dion ■ Cassius, 1. "WfiM in CiBsWiiis. 

. EuSwpiu®, -yiii, 3-.S. Aurelius Vief&rfe'EpRome. •: ' 

*’ i5&»<»ir of M, d’AnviUe, 'on tbe" province g{ UiSa, in the 
AcifeftjifB to. Inscriptions, tom. xxviii, p. ■i-it-iSS. , 

‘ frkjaii’s'sentiments are represented in a very just and.iivelyhMt^- 
serin the C»sars of Jtdian. , -i;: ; '.,i 
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CHAP, sient, was rapid and specious. The degenerate 
Parthians, broken by intestine discord, fled be- 
fore his arms. He descended the rirer Tigris 
in triumph, from the mountains of Armenia to 
the Persian gulf. He enjoyed the honour of 
being the first, as he was the last, of the Roman 
generals who ever navigated that remote sea. 
His fleets ravaged the coasts of Arabia; and 
Trajan vainly flattered himself that he was ap- 
proaching towards the confines of India.” Eveiy 
day theastonished senate received the fntelHgence 
of new names and new nations, that acknow- 
ledged his sway. They were informed that the 
kings of Bosphorus, Colchos, Iberia, Albania, 
Osrhoene, and even the Parthian monarch him- 
self, had accepted their diadems from the hands 
of the emperor ; that the independent tribes of 
the Median and €ar<hician hills had implored 
his protection ; and that the rich countries of 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, were redu- 
ced into the state of provinces.® But the death 
Of Trajan soon clouded the splendid prospect ; 
and it was justly to be dreaded, that so many 
distant nations would throw off the unaccustom- 
ed joke, when they were no longer restrained by 
the? powerful hand which had imposed it. 

Hesi^ed It was an ancient tradition, that when the 
Capitol was foundelt by one of the Roman kings, 
drian. the god Terminus (who presided over bound- 

: „ ' , / 

^ &tro|)ius aiKi to perpetrate tfie 

illusion. ' "See a of M~* Freret> in the Aca-* 

demie des tom 

^ Dlou Cassius, 1* hivui 5 and the Abbreviator^# 
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aries,and was represented accordingtothe fashion chap. 
of that age, by a large stone) alone, among all 
the inferior deitie^fjtefused to yield his place to 
Jupiter himself. '''A favourable inference was 
drawn from his obstinacy, which w^ inter- 
preted by tte augurs as a sure presage that the 
boundaries of the Roman power would never 
recede.^ During many ages, the prediction, as 
it is usual, cowtlibutei "to its own accomplish- 
ment. But though Terminus had resisted the 
majesty of Jupiter, he submitted to the autho- 
rity of the emperor Hadrian,® The resignation 
of all the easte||i ,p<jn^^^t$ (^Trajan, was the first 
measure of his'rdgliV''''^fth ■reStbT'ed' ' to"the' ,F^r- 
thkns the election of an independent sovereign, 
withdrew the Roman garrisons from the pro- 
vinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, 
and in compliance with the precept of Augustus, 
once more established the Euphrates as the fron- 
tier of the empire.® Censure, which arraigns the 
public actions and the private motives of princes, 
has ascribed to envy, a cwuduct, which inight be 
attributed to the prudence and moderation of 
Hadrian. The various character of that eihperor, 
capable, by turns, of the meanest and the most 
generous sentiments, may afford some colour to 

y Ovici Fast. 1. Si, ver. See Livy, and Bionysius of Halicar« 
imsstis, under the rei^ ’ 'I ' 

® St. Augustin is highly delighted with the proof of tlie' weakness 
Terminus, and the vanity of the augurs. See De Civitatc Dei, 

• ■ ‘ 

^ See the Augustan History, p. 5. Jerome’s Chronicle, and all 
the Epitomisers. It is somewhat surprising, that this memorahla 
event should be omitted by Blon^ m ratihor Xiphlliii* ; * 
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THAP, the suspicion. It was, however, scarcely in Ms 
power to place the superiority of his predecessor 
in a more conspicuous lighU than by thus con- 
fessing himself unequal to the task of defending 
the conquests of Trajan. 

Contrast of The martial and ambitious spirit of Trajan 
Md*Amo- formed a very singular contrast with the modera- 
ainusPius.tion of Ms succossor. The restless activity of 
Hadrian was not less remarkable, when com- 
pared with the gentle repose of Antoninus Tins, 
The life of the former Avas almost a perpetual 
journey ; and as he possessed the various talents 
of the soldier, the statesman, and the scholar, he 
gratified his curiosity in the discharge of his duty. 
Careless of the difference of seasons and of cli- 
mates, he marched on foot, and bareheaded, 
over the snows of Caledonia, and the sultry plains 
of thq Upper E^pt ; nor was there a province 
of the empire, which, in the course of his reign, 
was not honoured with the presence of the mo- 
narch.'" But the tranquil life of Antoninus Pius 
was spent in the bosom of Italy ; and, during the 
tAventy-three years that he directed the public 
administration, the longest journies of that ami- 
able prince extended no further than from his pa- 
lace in Rome; to -the retirement of his I^aiuivian 
villa.® 

PaMSe sys- Notwithstanding this difference in their per- 
drian and" ■ sonal conduct, the general system of Augustus 

tbe two • ; . f 

^ I* IxiX) llte* Hi^ Atigiidt* fl If all our Msto* 
rians were iost» medals^, and- other monuments woiill 

be sufficient to record the Navels of Hadrian. 

« Sec the Augustan History and the Epitopes^ 
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was equally adopted and uniformly pursued by chap, 
Hadrian and by the two Antonines. They per- 
sisted in the design of maintaining the dignity of 
the empire, without attempting to enlarge its 
limitSk By every honourable expedient they 
invited the friendship of the barbarians; and en- 
deavoured to convince mankind, that the Roman 
power, raised above the temptation of conquest, 
was actuated only by ;the Joye # order .and jus- 
tice. During a long period of forty-three years, 
their virtuous labours were crowned with success; 
and if we except a few slight hqstiiities that 
served to exercise the legions of the frontier, the 
reigns of HaA^hirtadiAntonippa^^m the 
fair prospect of universal peace."* Tlie Roman 
name was revered among the most remote na- 
tions of the earth. The fiercest barbarians fre- 
quently submitted their diflerences to the aibi- 
ti'ation of the emperor ; and we are informed 
by a contemporary historian, that he had seen 
ambassadors who were refused the honour which 
they came to solicit, of being admitted into the 
rank of subjects.® -r 

The terror of the Roman arms added weight Dcfensiva 
and dignity to the moderation of the emperors. Marcns 

Antoni- 

We mustj however, remember, that, in the time of Hadrian, 
rebellion of the Jews raged with religious fury, though only in a 
single province ; Paiisanias 0. viii, e, 43), mentions two necessary 
and successful wars, conducted by the generals of Fius* Ist, Against 
the w^andering Moors, who were driven the solitudes of Atlas. 

2d, -^Against the brigantines of Britain, who had invaded the Komau 
prov^ce. Both these wars (with several other hostilities) are irien-^ 
tioned in the Augustan History, p. 19. 

® Appian of Alexandria, In the preface to his 'History of the 
Boman W£u:s* 
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CHAP. They preserved peace by a constant preparatioa 
for war ; and while justice regulated their con- 
duct, they announced to the nations on their con- 
fines, that they were as little disposed to endure, 
as to offer an injury. The military strength, 
which it had been sufficient for Hadrian and the 
elder Antoninus to display, was exerted against 
the Parthians and the Germans by the emperor 
Marcus. The hostilities of the barbarians pro- 
voked the resentment of that philosophic mo- 
narch, and, in the prosecution of a just defence, 
Marcus and his generals obtained many signal 
victories, both on the Euphrates, and on the 
Danube.*' The military establishment of the 
Roman empire, which thus assured either its 
tranquillity or its success, will now become the 
proper and important object of our attention. 
Military In the purer ages of the commonwealth, the 
' use of arms was reserved for those ranks of citi- 
the Roman 2|gjjg a coilntry to love, a property to 

defend, and some share in enacting those laws, 
which it was their interest, as well as duty, to 
maintain. But in proportion as the public free- 
dom was lost in extent of conquest, war was gra- 
dually improved into an art, and degraded into 
a trade.® . The legions themselves, even at the 

^ Dion. 1. Ixxi, Hist* August, in IMarco. The PartMan victories 
gave birth to a crowd of contemptible historians, whose memory 
been rescued from oblivion, and exposed to ridicule, in a very lively 
piece of criticism of Lucian. /• 

« The poorest rank of soldiers possessed above forty pounds^iter-® 
ling (Dionjs. HaHcam k' vcrl* high qualification, at a time 

when mohey wast so 'scarce,' 'ounce of silver equivaient 

' to 
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time when they were recruited in the most dis- chap. 
tant provincesir were supposed to consist of Eo- 
man citizens. That distinction was generally 
considered, either as a legal qualihcation, or as 
a proper recompence for the soldier ; but a more 
serious regard was paid to the essential merit of 
age, strength, and military stature.** In all le« 
vies, a just preference was given to the climates 
of the north oyer those of the south: the r^e 
of men born to the exercise of arms was sought 
for in the country rather than in cities ; and it 
was very reasonably presumed, that the hardy 
occupations of smiths, carpenters, and huntsmen, 
would supply jUmifeiT(%diuf\..,,iprdyespltt#Q|l^to 
the sedentary trades which are employeoIBWifea^. . 
service of luxury.* After eveiy qualifica^oh Of 
property had been laid aside, the armies lf the 
Roman emperors were still commanded, for the 
most part, by officers of a liberal birth arid edu- 
cation ; but the common soldiers, like the mer- 
cenary troops of modern Europe, were drawn 
from the meanest, and very frequently from the 
most profligate, of mankind. ' 

That public virtue which, among the ancients, 
was denominated patriotism, is derived from a 
strong sense of our own interest in the preser- 
vation and prosperity of the free government of 
which we are members. Such a sentiment, 

to seventy pound weight of bra^ '^he populace, excluded by the 
ancient constitution, were indiscnminatdfy admitted hy Blarius. See 
de Belt Jugurtb. c* 01. ' , 

^ Ceesar formed his legion Alaiida of Gauls and strangers ; but it 
was during the licence of civil war ; and after the victory, he gave 
them the freedom of the city for their reward. ■ 

I 3ec Tc^tlus de He Miiitarl, I, i, c, 
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CHAP, which had r^n^eifed the legions of the repnblie 
*“ ^nsost invincible, could make but a very feeble 
impression on the mercenary servants of a des- 
potic prince ; and it became necessary to supply 
that defect by other motives, of a different, but 
not less forcible nature ; honour and religion. 

The peasant, or mechanic, imbibed the useful 
prejudice that he was advanced to the more dig- 
nified profession of arms, in which his rank and 
reputation would depend on his own valour; 
and that, although the prowess of a private sol- 
dier must often escape the notice of fame, his 
own behaviour might sometimes confer gloiy or 
disgTiif e on the company, the legion, or even the 
armj", to whose honours he was associated. On 
hfc llift mtrance inip the service, an oath vras 
administered to him, with every circumstance of 
irofemnity.,l|e promised never todesert his stand- 
ard, itf» Salmait -his own will to the commands 
of his leaders, i and to sacrifice his life for the 
safety of the emperor and the empire.'^ The 
attachment Of the Roman troops to their stand- 
ards was inspired by the united influence of 
religion and of honour. The golden eagle, ' 
xyhich glittered in the front of the legion, was ' 
the object of their fondest devotion ; nor was it 
esteemed less impious than it was ignopaihious, 
to abandon that sacred ensign in the hour of 
danger,* These motives, which derived their 

©f ^rvice md fidelity to was a»niial|5' 

032- tfie firat.of , ' 

oalla tW Eomaii' Beos* They wet® ! 

placed In a chapel Ih the camp?,- and With the other .deities teeiltM _ ' 
the religious worship of the troops. 
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strength from the were enforced ch&p, 

bj fears and hopes of a%ore substantial kind.^J^^ 
ilegulaj’ pay, occasional donatires, and a stated 
recompense after the appointed time of service, 
alleviated the hardships of the military life,'® 
whilst, on the other hand, it was impossible fbr 
cowardice of disobedience to escape the severest 
punishment. The centurions were authorized to 
chastise With Wow^ tihe generals^had alright 
punish with death ; and it was an inflexible 
maxim of Roman discipline, that a good soldier 
should dread his officers far more than the enemy. 

From such laudable arts, did the valour of the 
imperial tiwps'rAi^e'h'd^ee'flf ffirasiae^.'jie^ 
docility, unattainable by the impetuous and ifre-* 
gular passions of barbarians. 

And yet so sensible were ; the Romans of the Exercises^ 
imperfection of valour without skill and practice, 
that, in their language, the name of an army 
was borrowed from the wcwd which signified ex- 
ercise.® Military exercises were the imptwtaat 


GranDvius cle Pecunia vetare, 1 

peror Domitlan raised the annual stipend of the legionaries to twelve 
pieces of gold, which, in his time, was equivalent to about ten of 
our somewhat higher thah'ohr crwrij had beep„ 

and was afterwards, gradually increased, according to the progress 
of wealth and military government. After twenty years service# 
the veteran received ' Ihree tbousandl denarii Cahoiit cue hu^dre# 
pounds sterling), or a p|e|^»tl#i|ahle aliowanc^ of ^ ,^|se 
and advantages of the guards were, in general, about double those 
the legions* 

ah ex&rdtmiOf Varrd'^feXfngul'i.atlnd, 1. 

In ^^sculan. t ii, $T. f here is ro<c»n' ' M>t a t&t^ intes^jA^ work# 
Should la^ oiwnth® wnnection between the 
nc'rsbf.|iatlo»s« i ^ “ 

VOL, I, ' ' ‘ 0 ■■ ' '■ 
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aad anmnitted object «f their discipline. The 
^necraits andyoting soldiers were constantly trained 
both in the morning and in the evening, zior was 
age or knowledge allowed to excuse the veterans 
from the daily repetition of what they had com- 
pletely learnt. Large sheds were erected in the 
winter-quarters of the troops, that their useful 
labours might not receive any interruption from 
the most tempestuous weather; and it was care- 
fully observed, that the arms destined to this 
imi tation of war, should be of double the weight 
which was required in real action.® It is not the 
purpose of this work to enter into any minute 
description of the Roman exercises. We shall 
only, remark, that they comprehended whatever 
could add strength to the body, activity to the 
limbs, or grace -to the motions. The soldiei’s 
were djdigently instructed to march, to run, to 
leap, to swim, to carry heavy burdens, to handle 
every species of arms that was used either for 
nflfence or for defence, either in distant engage- 
ment, or in a closer onset ; to form a variety of 
evolutions; and to move to the sound of flutes, 
in the Pyrrhic or martial dance.’^ In the midst 
of peace, the Roman troops familiarized them- 
SfeW# ^rtth the pJ^tice of war; and it is prettily 
remarked by an ancient historian who had fought 
against them, that the effusion of blood was the 

® yegQtlmf h ih and ,tJie rest of his first book. ^ 

^ The Pyrrhic ^ dance is extremely well illustrated by M* le Beau, 
in P* 

learned academician, in a series has collected all the 

the attelents that relate. |o the*Eoman legion# 
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only circumstance which distinguished a field 6f chap- 
battle from a field of exercise.'^ It was the po- 
licy of the ablest generals, and even of the em- 
perors themselves, to encourage these military 
studies by their presence tod example ;=and 
are informed that Hadrian, as well as Tr^'an, 
frequently condescended to instruct the unex-' 
perienced soldiers, to reward the diligent, and 
sometimes to dispute with them the prize of su- 
perior strength or dexterity/ Under the reigns 
of those princes, the science of tactics was cul- 
tivated with success ; and as long as the empire 
retained any vigour, their military instructions 
were respected the ; moSI pet^t 
Homan discipline. 

Nine centuries of war had gradually intro- 

, . . t ^ 1 . binder the 

duced into the service many alterations and im-emperors, 
provements. The legions, as they are described 
by Polybius;* in the time of the Punic wars, 
differed very materially from those which a- 
chieved the victories of Caesar, or defended tlie 
monarchy of Hadrian and the Antonines* The 
constitution of the imperial legion m^y be de- 
scribed in a few words.* The heavyrarmed in- 


^ Josephs de Bell. Judaico, 1. iii, c. 5, We are indebted to this 
Jew for some very curious details of Roman discipline. 

* Piln. Panegyr. c. 13, Life of Hadrian, in the Augustine His« 
tory. _ ' 

»- See an admirable digression on the Roman discipline, in the sixth 
hook of his history. , . ‘ ■’ 

*>Vegetius de iUi Militari, 2. iij c. 4, Considerable part of his 
very perplexed abridgment was taken from the regulations of Tra« 
|an'khh Hadrlkn ; ' and the legion, as he descHhes it/eannot suit mf 
f they aje th0 Roman empire. ' ■ 

09 ■ ' 


• fastryi whicb • composed its principal ^rmgth,* 
was divided into ten cohorts, and fifty-five com- 
panies, under the orders of a correspondent nunl- 
ber of tribunes and centurions. The first co- 
hort, which always claimed the post of honour 
and the custody of the eagle, was formed of 
eleven hundred and five soldiers, the most ap- 
proved for valour and fidelity. The remaining 
nine cohorts consisted each of five hundred and 
fifty-five ; and the whole body of l^onary in- 
fahtiy amounted to six thousand one' hundred 
men. Their arms were uniform, and admirably 
adapted to the nature of their service : an open 
helmet, with a lofty crest ; a breast-plate, or coat 
of mail ; greaves on their legs, and an ample 
buckler on their left arm. The buckler was of an 
oblong and concave figure, four feet in length, 
and' two and a half in breadth^ framed of a light 
dovesed wfth ^ and strongly 

guarded with plates of brass. Besides a lighter 
spear, the legionary soldier grasped in his right 
hand the formidable y) 27 Msra, a ponderous javelin, 
whose utmost length was about six feet, and 
which was terminated by a massy triangular point 
df ; steel of eighteen inches.’' This instrument 
was Indeed much inferior to our modem fire- 

» Yegetins de Ee ii, c» L Ih tlie purar^age of C««r 

md tho woM was almost confiaod 

der the lower empire, and in the times of cMvahy, it was appro® 

, Plated to th^ who fonglY oa 

of MdiicRvmnnm (h 

c* 4^# tle'feieel pofol of f^e pilom to hayo been moch lo»gwv 
In the time of Vegetios, it was reduced to* a foot? or even nine inched’* 

I have chosen a medium. 
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awns ; since it exhausted by a single dis- chae. 
charge, at the distance of only tea or twelve 
paces. Yet when it was launched by a firm and 
skilftil hand, there was not any cavalry that durst 
venture within itswidii ndh any shield or corslet 
that could si^tein the impetuosity of its wel^t. 

As soon as the Eoman had darted hUpilum, he 
drew his sword, and rushed forwards to close 
withv^6.jBnsMf,'':-'^His.»word was a .short well*. • 
tempered Spanish blade, that carried a double 
edge, and was alike suited to the purpose of strik- 
ing or of pushing ; but the soldier was always 
instructed to prefer the latter use of his weapon, 
as hfe own ■ body fe*«afeiid' ' less 'expos«t ■ whJIit 
he inflicted a more dangerous wound on his ad- 
versary/ The legion was usually drawn up 
eight deep; and the regular distance of three feet 
was left between the files as well as ranks.* A 
body of troops habituated to preserve this 
open order, in a long front and a rapid charge, 
found thetnselves' prepared to execute every dis- 
position which the drcumstatwtes of war, or the 
skill of their leader, might surest. The 
dier possessed a free space for his arms and rnwy- 
tions, and 1 Indent intervals were allowed, 
through whi^ lOasonable reinforcements might 
be introduced to the relief of the exliausted com- 
batants.® The tactics of the Greeks and Ma- 

3 For tlje legiooaiy arms, see MiHtll' Bofttaialjj’ 

‘ , ,, V 

• ' «■' comparison of E, yi tfk 

* Miiitaltes, toM'. i,- c. 4?, and Kouveam 

Memoif^^s tom.j, p, 1^0^311# has treated the subject like a scMar 
a«d an officer. ^ ‘ ; 
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CHAF. cedoMans were formed on very different princi- 
pies. The strength of the phalanx depended on 
sixteen ranks of long pikes, wedged together in 
the closest array.*^ But it was soon discovered 
by reflection, as well as by the event, that the 
■ strength of the phalanx was unable to contend 
with the activity of the l^ion.® 

Cavalry. The Cavalry, without which the force of the 
legion would have remained imperfect, was di- 
vided into ten troops or squJ^rofts ; ; the first, as 
the com^hion of. the first cohort, consisted of 
an hundred and thirty-two men ; whilst each of 
the other nine amounted only to sixty-six. The 
entire establishment formed a regiment, if we 
may use themodapnexpressionj of seven hundred 
and twenty-six hi*r$o# Batufally connected with 
its respective legion, biit occasionally separated 
to act in thf lihOi and to compose a part of the 
wings of the- atiny.'* The cavalry of the em- 
perors was no l(«ager composed, like that of the 
aneient reptibljc, of the noblest youths of Rome 
and Italy, who, by performing their military ser^ 
vice on horseback, prepared themselves for the 
offices of senator and consul; and solicited, by 
|[eeds of valour, the future suffrages of their 
c0ufitryltten5 g^nce the alteration of manners 

' - Witls the true partiality oC ‘a "Greek, Ar- 

rian i*athef chose to siescribe the phalanx, of which ha had read, than 
the legions which he had commanded, 
ppiyb. h x?ih ■ • 

^ Vegeh de Ee Militari, h ii, c. 6. His positive testimony, which 
’i%ht be support' hy ought surely to -si- 

legion its proper body of 

cavalrjfv ' : 1 • ‘ • • ' ■ ‘ 

^ See Livy almost throughout, particularly silii, 6L 
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and government, the most wealthy of the eques- chap. 
trian order were engaged in the administration 
of justice, and of the revenue;^ and whenever 
they embraced the profession of arms, they were 
immediately e^tm^ted with a troop of horse, or a 
cohort of foot.® “ Trajan and Hadrian fbnaed 
their cavalry from the same provinces, and the 
same class of their subjects, which recruited the 
ranks pf the legipn. The hordes wejre. bred, for 
the most part, in Spain or Cappadocia.^ The 
Roman troopers despised the complete armour 
with which the cavalry of the East was encum- 
bered. Their more useful arms consisted in a hel- , 
met, an oblong s|i6|d, ]|ig^ 
mail. A javelin, and a long hrbad-sword^ were 
their principal weapons of offence. The use of 
lances, and of iron maces, they seem to have bor- 
rowed from the barbarians.'" 

The safety and honour of the empire were prin-Aitxsiia. 
cipally entrusted to tlxe legions ; but the policy 
Rome condescended to adopt every useful instru- 
ment of war. Considerable levies were regularly 
made among the provincials, wbp' had not yet 
deserved the honourable distinction of Romans. 

Many dependant princes and communities dis- 
persed round the frontiers, were permitted, for 
a while, to hold their freedom and security by the 

** F!in. Hist. Natun xxxiii, The true sense ^ ettrlaim' 

passage was first discovered and illustrated % M. de Beaufort* 
puMiiiue Eomalne* 1 . 5i, c. 2 . ’ / ' . . 

s Ab in the instance of Horace and Agrkola, This apl^rs ta 
have :been, a defect In the Roman discipline* wMclFHadriats 
Toured to hj ascertaining the legal age of a ttihuns^. . ■ 

^ See Arrian’s Tactlc$* 

0 4 
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CHAP, tenure of military service.* Even select troops 
of hostile barbarians were frequently compelled 
* or persuaded to coBsume tbeir dangerous valour 
in remote climates, and for the benefit of the 
state.*^ All these were included under the ge- 
neral name of auxiliaries ; and howsoever they 
might vary according to the difference of times 
and circumstances, their numbers were seldom 
much inferior to those of the legions them- 
selves.* Among the auxiliaries, tlie bravest and 
most faithful bands were placed under the com- 
mand of praefects and centurions, and severely 
. trained in the arts of Roman discipline ; but the 
far greater part retained those arms, to which the 
nature of their country, or their early habits of 
life, more peculiarly adapted them. By this in- 
stitution,, each legion, to whom a certain propor- 
tion of auxiliaries was allotted, contained within 
itself every species of lighter troops, and of mis- 
sile weapons ; and ivas capable of encountering 
every nation, with the advantages of its respec- 
ArtiUery. aMDS and discipline.*" Nor was the legion 
destitute of what, in modern language, would be 
styled a train of artillery. It consisted in ten 
military engines of the largest, and fifty-five of 

® Suefej, III was the state of the Bataviaiis* Titcit. G«r** 

jnaoia, c. 2k 

^ Marcus AntomiHUjs obliged the vanquished Quadi and .Ararco- 
mmni to supply him wHh a large body of troops ^ which he iir*rae« 
diately sent' into Britain. Dion Cassius, L !xxi. 

* Tacit. Anna!, iv, 5, .Those who fix a regular projKsrtion of'’ as 
many fiaoG ®hd twice as'tnany. h©r«, canfound the auxiliaries of the 
with th& Ihpajj' allies of the repiiblk. 

“ Veged6h% iij ik Mh otMr of march and battle against 
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a smaller size; but all of which, either in an chap. 
oblique or horizontal manner, discharged stones 
and darts with irresistible riolence.® 

The camp of a Roman l^ion presented theE^eamir- 
appearance of a fortified city*? As soon as the 
space was marked out, the pioneers carefliUy 
levelled the ground, and removed every impedi- 
ment that might interrupt its perfect regularity. 

Its form was an exact quadrangle ; and we may 
calculate, that a square of about seven hundred 
yards was sufficient for the encampment of twen- 
ty thousand Romans ; though a similar number 
of our own troops would expose to the enemy a 
front of more than treble ftafe extent.' * In the 
midst of the camp, the praetorium, or generaPs 
quarters, rose above the others ; the cavalry, the 
infantry, and the auxiliaries, occupied their re- 
spective stations ; the streets were broad, and 
perfectly straight, and a vacant space of two 
hundred feet was left on all sides, between the 
tents and the rampart. The rampart itself was 
usually twelve feet high, aamed with a line of 

^ Tile subject of the ancient machines is treated with great know- 
ledge and ingenuity by the chevalier Folard (Polybe, tom, li, p. 23^ 

290), He prefers them, in many respects, to our modern cannon 
and mortars* We may observe, that the use of them in the field 
gradually became more prevalent, in proportion as personal valour 
and military skill declined with the Homan empire. When men 
■were no longer found, their place was supplied by maebinesL See 
Vegetius, !i, 25, Arrian. 

® Vegetius finishes his second' book, arid, the 'description of the 
legion, with the following emphatic words: “ Universa qu® in 

«^iioque belli genere necessaria esse creduntur, secum legio debet 
«« ubique portare, ut in quo vis loco lixerit castjraj armatam facia® 
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strong and intricate palisades, and defended by 
a ditch of twelve feet in depth as well as in 
breadth. This important labour was performed 
by the hands of the legionaries themselves ; to 
whom the use of the spade and the pick-axe was 
no less familiar than that of the sword m pilum. 
Active valour may often be the present of na- 
ture ; but such patient diligence can be the fruit 
only of habit and discipline.*’ 

Whenever the trumjret gave the signal of de- 
parture, the camp was almost instantly broke up, 
and the troops fell into their ranks without delay 
or confusion. Besides tlieir arms, which t!ie le- 
gionaries, scarcely considered as an incumbrance, 
they were laden with their kitchen furniture, the 
instruments of fortification, and the provision of 
many days.’ Under this w^eight, which would 
oppress the delicacy of a modern soldier, they 
were trained by a regular step to advance, in 
about six hours, near twenty miles."' On the 
appearance of an enemy, they threw aside their 
baggage, and by easy and rapid evolutions con- 
veited the column of march into an order of bat- 
tle.^ The slingers and archers skirmished in the 
front ; the auxiliaries formed the first line, and 
were seconded or sustained by the strength of the 

» For the Roman Castremetatlon, see Phlybins^ I. vU with Lip* 
siuf? de Miiiti Eomaiv-s Jogeph./de Bell* Jud. 1. iii, o. S, Vegetiwa, 
I, Sl-25 ; iii, 9 ; and Mcmosres de Giiicbard-, tom* i, c. 1. 

^ Cicero m Tusculan. ii, 3L Josftpli. de BelL Jud. L 5- Fr<m« 
tinus, iv, L ; ' ' r 

** Vegetius, 1,^9. ■ See Memolres FAcademle d«J Iiiscrijitlanss 
'tom* xxv, 

* See those evolu'ticmis admirably 'well explained by Giilchard^ 
Jfouveanx Mmoires, tom. h 141-^34* 
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legions; the cavalry covered the flanks, and the chap. 
military engines v^ere placed in the rear. 

Such were the arts of war, by which the Uo- Number 
man emperors defended their extensive conquests, sition'ot' 
and preserved a military spirit, at a time when*®^®S‘o°5- 
every other virtue was oppressed by luxury and 
despotism. If, in the consideration of their ar- 
mies, we pass from their discipline to their num- 
bers, we shall not find it easy to define them with 
any tolerable accuracy. We may compute, how- 
ever, that the legion, which was itself a body of six 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one Romans, 
might, with its attendant auxiliaries, amount to 
about twelve thousand five hunthred men. The 
peace establishment of Hadrian and bis successors 
was composed of no less than thirty of these 
formidable brigades; and most probably formed 
a standing force of three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand men. Instead of being confined within 
the walls of fortified cities, which the Romans 
considered as the refuge of weakness or pusillani- 
mity, the legions were encamped on the banks of 
the great rivers, and along the frontiers of the 
barbarians. As their stations, for the most part, 
remained fixed and permanent, we may venture 
to describe the distribution of the troops. Three 
legions were suifficient for Britain. The principal 
strength lay upon the Rhine and Danube, and 
consisted of sixteen legions, in the following pro- 
portions ; two in the Lower, and three in the 
Upper Germany ; one in Rhselia, one in Nori- 
cum, four in Pannonia, three inMsesia, and two 
in Dacia. The defence of the jEophrates was 
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eatfusted to eight legions, six of whom were 
planted in Syria, autf the other two in Cappa« 
docia. With regard to Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain, as they were far removed from any im- 
portant scene of war, a single legion maintain- 
ed the domestic tranquillity of each of those 
great provinces. Even Italy was not left des- 
titute of a military force. Above twenty thou- 
sand chosen soldiers, distinguished by the titles 
of city cohorts and praetorian guards, watched 
over the safety of the monarch and the capi- 
tal. As the authors of almost every revolu- 
tion that distracted the empire, the praetorians 
will, very soon, and very loudly, demand onr 
attention; but in their arms and institutions 
we cannot find any circumstance which dis- 
criminated them from the legions, unless it 
w€Te a more splendid appearance, and a less 
rigid discipline.* 

. The navy maintained by the emperors might 
seem inadequate to their greatness ; but it was 
fully sufficient for every useful purpose of govern- 
ment. The ambition of the Unmans was con- 
fined to the land ; nor was that warlike people 
ever actuated by the enterprising spirit which had 
prompted the navigators of Tyre, of Carthage, 
and even of Marseilles, to enlarge the bounds of 
the world, and to explore the most remote coasts 
of the ocean. To the Romans the ocean remained 

* Tacitus (AftisaL jVj iiaa . given •us a state of tlie legions 
under Titeius I (llv* p, under Alexander 

Sevcnis.' I have endeavoured' t# lx m the pi’0|]»er imeclium between 
faese tvfo periods. likewise Idpsiiis de Blagiiitudinc EomaiVb 
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an object of terror rather than of curiosity “ chap. 
the whole extent of the Mediterranean, after the 
destruction of Carthage, and the extirpation of 
the pirates, was included within their provinces. 

The policy Of the OTiperors was directed only to 
preserve the peaceful dominion of that sea, and 
f to protect the commerce of their subjects. With 
I these moderate views, Augustus stationed two 
I permanent fleets in tfee most ccaivMierft ports of 
I Italy, the one at Ravenna, on the Adriatic, the 
f other at Misenum, in the hay of Naples. Ex- 

i perience seems at length to have convinced the 
ancients, that as soon as their galleys exceeded 
two, or at the most three ranfes'ofoars, they were 
suited rather for vain pomp than for real service. 
Augustus himself, in the victory of Actium, had 
f seen the superiority of his own light frigates (they 
were called liburnians) over the lofty but un- 
wieldy castles of his rival.* Of these libur- 
nians he composed the two fleets of Ravenna and 
Misenum, destined to command, the one the 
eastern, the other the western division of the Me- 
* diterranean ; and to each of the squadrons h« at- 
tached a body of several thousand mariners. Be- 
sides these two ports, which may be. eonsiderc<l 
as the principal seats of the Roman navy, a very 
I considerable force was stationed at Frejus, on the 
coast of Provencci,' and the Euxine was guarded 

I “ The Eomans tried to disguise, by tbe pretence of religious aive, 

t tbeir Igiiorance tod terror* See Tadt.' Oermania, c. 34. 

I ^ Plutarcb. in Anton. And yet. If we may credit Orosius, 

I these mon^trotw were no than, teit feet above the water, 

I , -- .>■ 
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CHAP, by forty ships, and three thousand soldiers. To 
all these we add the fleet which preserved the 
communication between Gaul and Britain, and a 
great number of vessels constantly maintained on 
the Rhine and Danube, to harass the country, 
or to intercept the passage of the barbarians.^ 
If we review this general state of the imperial 
forces ; of the cavalry as well as infantry ; of the 
legions, the auxiliaries, the guai’ds, and the navy; 
the most liberal computation will not allow us 
Amount of to fix the entire establishment by sea and by land 
establish* ^t morc than four hundred and fifty thousand 
aient. . g military power, which, however formid- 

able it may seem, w^^as equalled by a monarch 
of the last century, whose kingdom was confined 
witliin a single province of the Roman empire.® 
View of iho W e have attempted to explain t he spirit which 
Ke’ao- “moderated, and the strength which supported, the 
man cm- power of Hadrian and the Antonines. We shall 
now endeavoim, with clearness and precision, to 
describe the provinces once united under their 
sway, but at present divided into so many inde- 
pendent and hostile states. 

Spain. Spain, the western extremity of the empire, 
of Europe, and of the ancient world, has, in 
every age, invariably preserved the same natural 
limits; the Pyrenean mountains, the Blediter- 
raneau, and the Atlantic ocean. That great 
peninsula, at present so unequally divided be- 

s See Ljpsiiis,,ile MagnitiRi, Eom, t i, g* The sixteen last cha|> 

ters of Vegetius Mate to natal aifhirs* 

^ Voltaire, Siecie XI'V, c. 2^, It must, however^ he re«, 

memberedji that Fmiee still feels that extraordinary effort. 
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tween two sovereigns, was distributed by An- Chap. 
ffustus into three provinces, Lusitania, Bsetica, 
and Tarraconensis. The kingdom of Portugal 
now fills the place of the warlike country of the 
Lusitanians ; and the loss sustained by the for- 
iner, on the side of the east, is compensated by 
an accession of territory towards the north. The 
confines of Grenada and Andalusia correspond 
with those of ancient Baetica. The remainder 
of Spain, Gallicia, and the Asturias, Biscay and 
Navarre, Leon, and the two Castiles, Murcia, 
Valencia, Catalonia, and Arragon, all contri- 
buted to form the third and most considerable of 
the Roman governments, which, from the name 
of its capital, was styled the province of Tar- 
ragona.'* Of the native barbarians, the Celti- 
berians w'ere the most powerful, as the Canta- 
brians and Asturians proved the most obstinate. 
Confident in the strength of their mountains, they 
were the last who submitted to the arms ©f Rome, 
and the first who threw olf the yoke of the Arabs. 

Ancient Gaul, as it contained the whole couur oauJ. 
try between the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhine, 
and the ocean, was of greater extent than mo- 
dern France. "To the dominions of that power- 
ful monarchy, with its recent acquisitions of Al- 
sace and Lorraine, we must add the duchy of 

See Strabo, L iL It is natural enough to suppose that Arragon 
is derived from Tarraconensis ; and several moderns who have written 
in Latin, use those words as synonymous* It is, however, certain, 
that the Arragon, a little stream which falls from the 'Pyrenees into 
the Ebro, first gave its name to a country, and gradually to a king- 
ilom® ^ee d’AnvIlJe, Oeographic da Moyea Age# p* -ISl. 
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cHAjp. Sairoy, the cantons of Switzerland, the four elec- 
iSorates of the Rhine, and the territories of Liege, 
Luxemburg, Hainauit, Flanders, and Brabant, 
When Augustus gave laws to the conquests of 
his father, he introduced a division of Gaul, 
equally adapted to the progress of the legions, 
to the course of the rivers, and to the principal 
national distinctions, which had comprehended 
above an hnndi’ed independent states." The 
sea-coast of the Mediterranean, Languedoc, Pro- 
vence, and Dauphin^, received their provincial 
appellation from the colony of Narbonne. The 
government of Aquitaine was extended from the 
Pyrenees to the Loire. The country between 
the Loire and the Seine was styled the Celtic 
Gaul, and soon borrowed a new denomination 
frcan the celebrated colony of Lugdunum, or 
Lyons. The Bdgic lay beyond the Seine, and 
in more Micient times had been bounded only 
by the %tine ; but a little before the age of Cas- 
sar, the Germans, abusing their superiority of 
valour, had occupied a considerable portion of 
the Belgic territory. The Roman conquerors 
very eagerly embraced so flattering a circum- 
stance, and the Gallic frontier of the Rhine, from 
Basil to Leydeiiji received the pompous names of 
the Upper and the Lower Germany.® Such, 
under the reign of the Antonines, were the six 

** One In^idred and fifteen cities appear in the Notitia of Oaul ; 
and it is well ktipwtx that this appellation was applied not only ta 
tlii, capital tpjv'n, hut tp th# |^i*ritory of eacli state* But Fl««. 

of tribes to three or four him* 

dred. ’ '* ; t ' 

® D’Anville* js^otice de f Aaclemie GaiiL I 
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provinces of Gaul ; the Narbonnese, Aquitaine, chap. 
the Celtic, or Lyonnese, the Belgic, and the two 
Germanys. v 

We have already had occasion to mention theBrUais, 
conquest of Britain, and to fix the boundary of 
the Roman province in this island. It compre- 
hended all England, Wales, and the lowlands of 
Scotland, as far as the friths of Dunbarton and 
Edinburgh. Before Britain lost her freedom, the 
country was irregularly divided between thirty 
tribes of barbarians, of whom the most consider- 
able were the Belgje in the west, the Brigantes 
in the north, the Silures in South Wales, and 
the Iceni in Nortplk and Suffolk.® As far as 
we can either trace or credit the resemblance of 
manners and language, Spain, Gaul, and Britain 
were peopled by the same hardy race of savages. 

Before they yielded to the Roman arms, they 
often disputed the field, and often renewed the 
contest. After their submission, they constituted 
the w'^estern division of the European provinces, 
which extended from the columns of Hercules to 
the wall of Antoninus, and from the mouth of the 
Tagus to the sources of the Rhine and Danube. 

Before the Roman conquest, the country which itaiy. 
is now called Lombardy was not considered as 
a part of Italy. It had been occupied by a pow- 
erful colony of Gauls, who, settling themselves 
along the banks of the Po, from Piedmont to 
Romagna, carried their arms and diffused their 
name from the Alps to the Appenine. Tlje 

^ Whitaker’s History of Manchester^, vol. Cr% 
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Ligurians dwelt on the rocky coast, which now 
forms the republic of Glenoa. Venice was yet 
unborn : but the territories of that state which 
lie to the east of the Adige, were inhabited by 
the Venetians.® Tlie middle part of the pen- 
insula that now composes the duch)^ of Tuscany 
and the ecclesiastical state, was the ancient seat 
of the Etruscans and Umbrians ; to the former 
of whom Italy was indebted for the first radi- 
ments of civilized life,'' The Tyber rolled at 
the foot of the seven hills of .Rome, and the 
country of the Sabines, the Latins, and the Volsci, 
from that river to the frontiers of Naples, was 
the theatre of her infant victoi’ies. On that ce- 
lebrated ground the first consuls deserved tri- 
umphs, their successors adorned villas, and ikeir 
posterity have erected convents.® Capua and 
Campania possessed the immediate territory of 
Naples; and therestof thekingdomwas inhabited 
by many warlike nations, the Marsi, the Sam- 
nites, the Apulians, and the Lucanians; and the 
sea-coasts had been covered by the flourishing 
colonies of the Greeks. We may remark, that 
when Augustus divided Italy into eleven regions, 
the little province of Istria was annexed to that 
seat of Roman sovereignty 

The Italian Veneti, though often confounded with the Gaiils^ 
were more probably of Illyriiin origin. See M. Freret, Mernoire^ de 
3'Academi des Inscriptions, tom. xviiU 
' ^ See Maffet Verona illiistrata, h L 

« The hrstcccmtraiyt wa$ .observed bt the ancients^ See Flonis^ 
S,T1, '• Tlte> secohd-mptstrik©' every modern traveller* 

^ Fliny (Hist. Katur*; h Hi) follows the division of Italy by An* 
gustus. ' 
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The European provinces of E.ome were pro- chap.- 

tectedby the course of the Ehine and the Danube. 

The latter of those mighty streams, which rises The Da- 
at the distance of only thirty miles from the Illyrian 
former, flows above thirteen hundred miles, 
the most part to the south east, collects the tribute 
of sixty navigable rivers, and is at length, through 
six mouths, received into the Euxine, which ap- 
pears scarcely equal to such an accession of 
waters.* TJie provinces of the Danube soon 
acquired the general appellation of Illyricum, or 
the Illyrian frontier;* and were esteemed the most 
warlike of the empire ; but they deserve to be 
more particularly considered uhder the names of 
Rhaitia, Noricum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, 

Mesia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. 

The province of Rhastia, which soon extin- Shasti*. 
guished the name of the Vindeliciahs, extended 
from the summit of the Alps to the banks of the 
Danube ; from its source, as far as its conflux 
with the Inn. The greatest part of the flat 
country is subject to the elector of Bavaria; the 
city of Augsburg is protected by the constitution 
of the German empire ; the Grisons are safe in 
their mountains, and the country of Tyrol is 
ranked among the numerous provinces of the 
house of Austria. 

The wide extent of territory which is included 
between the Inn, the Danube, and the Save; noma. 

^ Toiirnefort, Voyages en Grece et Asia IVtineurCj iettre xviil* 

^ The name of Illyricmn originally belonged to tbe sea-coast cf 
tlie Hadriatic, and v^'Vls gradiiuliy extended by the Homans from the 
Alps to the Eimne sea. See Serverini Faaonia* h ij.e* 
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CHAP. Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, the Lower 
Huns-ary, and Sclavonia, was known to the an- 
dents under the names of Noricnm and Panno- 
nia. In their original state of independence, 
their fierce inhabitants were intimately connected. 
IJnder the Roman government they were fre- 
quently united, and they still remain the patrimony 
ofa single family. Thej’ now contain the residence 
of a German prince, who stiles himself emperor 
of the Romans, and form the centre, as well as 
strength, of thd Austrian power. It may not 
be- improper to observe, that if we except Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, the northern skirts of Austria, 
and a part of Hungary between the Teyss and 
the Danube, all the other dominions of the house 
of Austria were comprised within the limits of 
the Roman empire. 

Dalmatia. Dalmatia, to which the name of Illyricum more 

properly belonged, was a long but narrow tract, 
between the Save and the Adriatic. The best 
part of the sea-coast, which still retains its ancient 
appellation, is a province of the Venetian state, 
and the seat of the little republic of Ragusa. The 
inland parts have assumed the Sclavonian names 
of Croatia and Bosnia; the former obeys an 
Austrian governor, the latter a Turkish pasha ; 
but the whole country is still infested by tribes 
of barbarians, whose savage independence irre- 
gularly marks the doubtful limit of the Christian 
and mahometan power.' 

i A Venetian traveller, tiie Abbate Fortis, lias lately given m 
some account of tbosC'very obscnre countries. B«t the geography and 
antiquities of the western Illyricum can be esjpected only fmm the 
miinliicence of the emperor^ its sovereign- 
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After the Danube had received the waters of c hap. 
the Teyss and the Save, it acquired, at least 
among the Greeks, the name of Ister.™ It for- 
merly divided Maesia and Dacia, the latter of 
which, as we have already seen, was a conquest 
of Trajan, and the only province beyond the 
river. If we inquire into the present state of 
those countries, w'e shall find that, on the left 
hand of the Danube, Temeswar and Transylvania 
have been annexed, after many revolutions, to 
the crown of Hungary ; whilst the principalities 
of Moldavia and Walachia acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Ottoman Porte. On the right 
hand o£ the Danube, Mmsia, which, during the 
middle ages, was broken into the barbarian king- 
doms of Servia and Bulgaria, is again united in 
Turkish slavery. 

The appellation of Roumelia, which is still Thrace, 
bestowed by the Turks on the extensive countries „ia, and 
of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, preserves the 
memory of their ancient state under the Roman 
empire. In the time of the Autonines, the mar- 
tial regions of Thrace, from the mountains of 
Hsemus and Rhodope, to the Bosphorus and the 
Hellespont, had assumed the form of a province. 
Notwithstanding the change of masters and of 
religion, the new city of Rome, founded by 
Constantine on the banks of the Bosphorus, has 
ever since remained the capital of a great mo- 
narchy. The kingdom of Macedonia, which, 

“ Th©' Save rises near tlie confines of Istria, and was consider®# 
hf the more early Greeks m tke prineipal stream' of 
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under the reign of Alexander, gave laws to Asia, 
derived more solid advantages from the policy 
of the two Philips : and, with its dependencies of 
Epirus and Thessaly, extended from the JEgean 
to the Ionian sea. When we reflect on the fame 
of Thebes and Argos, of Sparta and Athens, we 
can scarcely persuade ourselves, that so many 
immortal republics of ancient Greece were lost in 
a single province of the Roman empire, which, 
from the superior influence of the Achsan league, 
was usually denominated the province of Achaia. 

Such was the state of Europe under the Roman 
emperors. The provinces of Asia, without ex- 


cepting the transient conquests of Trajan, are all 
comprehended within the limits of the Turkish 
power. But, instead of following the arbitrary 
divisions of despotism and ignorance, it will be 
safer for us, as well as more agreeable, to observe 
the indelible characters of nature. The name of 
Asia Minor is attributed, with some propriety, to 
the peninsula, which, confined betwixt the Eux- 
ine and the Mediterranean, advances from the 
Euphrates towards Europe. The mostuxtensive 


and flourishing district, westward of mount Tau- 
rus and the river Halys, was dignified by the 
Romans with the extlusive title of Asia. The 
jurisdiction of that province extended over the 
ancient monarchies of Troy, Lydia, and Phrygia, 
the maritime countries of the Pamphylians, 
Lycians, and Carians, and the Grecian colonies 
of Ionia, jvhich equalled in arts, though not in 
arms, the glofy of their parent. The kingdoms 
of Bithynia’ and Pontus possessed the northern 
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side of the peninsula from Constantinople to chap. 
Trebizond, On the opposite side, the province 
of Cilicia was terminated by the mountains of 
Syria : the inland country, separated from the 
Roman Asia by the river Halys, and from Ar- 
menia by the Euphrates, had once formed the 
independent kingdom of Cappadocia. In this 
place we may observe, that the northern shores 
of the Euxine, beyond Trebizond in Asia, and 
beyond the Danube in Europe, acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the emperors, and received 
at their hands either tributaiy princes or Roman 
garrisons. Budzak, Crim Tartary, Circassia, 
and Mingrelia, are the modern appellations of 
those savage countries." 

Under the successors of Alexander, Syria Syria, 
was the seat of the Seleucidae, who reigned overf^^P^®’, 
Upper Asia, till the successful revolt of the Par- 
thians confined their dominions between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean. When Syria 
became subject to the Romans, it formed the 
eastern frontier of their empire; nor did that 
province, in its utmost latitude, know any other 
bounds than the mountains of Cappadocia to the 
iioi’th, and towards the south, the confines of 
Egypt, and the Red sea. Phoenicia and Pales- 
tine were sometimes annexed to, and sometimes 
separated from, the jurisdiction of Syria. The 
former of these was a narrow and rocky coast ; 
the latter was a territoiy^ scarcely superior to 

» See tlie Ferlpliis of Arrian. He examined the coasts of the 
when governor of Capjpadocia. ' ;; ' 
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Wales, either in, fertility or extent. Yet Ph<3a- 
nicia and Palestine will for ever live in the 
memory of mankind, since America, as well as 
Europe, has received letters from the one, and 
religion from the other.” A sandy desert, alike 
destitute of wood and water, skirts along the 
doubtful confine of Syria, from the Euphrates to 
the Red sea. The wandering life of the Arabs 
was inseparably connected with their independ- 
ence ; and wherever, on some spots less barren 
than the rest, they ventured to form any settled 
habitation, they soon became subjects to the 
Roman empire.^ 

The geographers of antiquity have frequently 
hesitated to what portion of the globe they should 
ascribe Egypt.’ By its situation, that celebrated 
kingdom is included within the immense penin- 
sula of Africa ; but it is accessible only on the 
side of Asia, whose revolutions, in almost every 
period of history, Egypt has humbly obeyed. A 
Roman prsefect was seated on the splendid throne 
of the Ptolemys; and the iron sceptre of the 

® The progress of religion is well known. The use of letters 
was introduced among the savages of Europe about fifteen linndred 
years before Christ; and the Europeans carried them to America 
about fifteen centuries after the cliristian cera. But in a period of 
three 'thousand years, the Phoenician alphabet received considerable 
Ulteraticms* ^ it passed through the hands of the Greeks and Bo*; 
mans. 

P Dion Cassius, lib. Ixviii, p. 1131. 

a Ptolemy and Strabo, with the modern geographers, fix the 
isthmus of Suez as the boundaiy of Asia and Africa. Dionysius, 
Mela, Piiny, Sallust, Hirtius, and Solinus, have preferred for that 
purpose the western branch of ...the !Nik, or even the great Catabath* 
mus, dr ‘descent, which last Would assign to Asia, not only E^ptf 
but part of ' 
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Mamalukes is now in the hands of a Turkish chap. 
pasha. The Nile flows down the country above 
five hundred miles, from the tropic of Cancer to 
the Mediterranean, and marks, on either side, the 
extent of fertility by the measure of its inunda- 
tions. Cyrene, situate towards the west, and along 
the sea-coast, was first a Greek colony, afterwards 
a province of Egypt, and is now lost in the de- 
sert of Barca. 

From Cyrene to the ocean, the coast of Africa Africa, 
extends above fifteen hundred miles ; yet so 
closely is it pressed between the Mediterranean 
and the Sahara, or sandy desert, that its breadth 
seldom exceeds foursome or jaa hiMu^d miles. 

The eastern division was considered by the Ro- 
mans as the more peculiar and proper province 
of Africa. Till the arrival of the Phoenician 
colonies, that fertile country was inhabited by 
the Libyans, the most savage of mankind. Un- 
der the immediate jurisdiction of Carthage, it 
became the centre of commerce and empire ; 
but the republic of Carthage is now degenerat- 
ed into the feeble and disorderly states of Tripoli 
and Tunis. The military government of Algiers 
oppresses, the wide extent of Numidia, as it was 
once united under Massinissa and Jugurtha : but 
in the time of Augustus, the limits of Numidia 
were contracted ; and, at least, two thirds of the 
country acquiesced in the name of Mauritania, 
with the epithet of Caesariensis. The genuine 
Mauritania, or country of the Moofa,. which, 
from thq ancient city of Tingi, ^Tan^ier, 
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i’HAP. was distinguished by the appellation of Tiu. 
gitana, is represented by the modern kingdom 
of Fez. SaII4, on the ocean, so infamous at 
present for its piraticgil depredations, was noticed 
by the Romans, as the extreme object of their 
power, and almost of their geography. A city 
of their foundation may still be discovered near 
Mequinez, the residence of the barbarian whom 
we condescend to style the emperor of Mo- 
rocco; but it does not appear that his more 
southern dominions, Morocco itself,^ and Segel- 
messa,' were ever comprehended within the Ro- 
man province. The western parts of Africa are 
intereected by the branches of mount Atlas, a 
name so idly celebrated by the fancy of poets 
but which is now diffused over the immense 
ocean that rolls between the ancient and the new 
continent.® ^ 

The Medi- Having now finished the circuit of the Roman 
withttr"’ empire, we may observe that Africa is divided 
islands, from Spain by a narrow strait of about twelve 
miles, through which the Atlantic flows into the 
Mediterranean. The columns of Hercules, so 
famous among the ancients, were two mountains 

* The long range, moderate height, and gcntfe declivity of mount 
Atlas (see 3haw’s Travels, p. d) are very unlike a solitary mountain 
which rears its head into the clouds, and seems to support the iiea*- 
vens. The peak of Teneri^T, on the contrary, rises a league and a 
half above the surface of the sea, and as it was frequently visited by 
the Fhaniicians, might engage the notice of the Greek poets. See 
Buffoii, Hi«fl^lre Haturelie, tom. i, p. Hbtoire dcs Vdyages^ 

» ^ adv, p» unsupported by either feet or 

prohabill^^^Pffji^iietousIy bestowed l;he Canary islands on the Bo- 
itiaa empire* ‘ 
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wliicli seemed to have been tom asunder by some c hap. 
convulsion of the elements ; and at the foot of 
the European mountain, the fortress of Gibral- 
tar is now seated. The whole eittent of the Me- 
diterranean sea, its coasts, and its islands, were 
comprised within the Roman dominion. Of the 
larger islands, thfe two Baleares, which derive 
their name of Majorca and Minorca from their 
respective size, are subject at present, the former 
to Spain, the latter to Great Britain. It is easier 
to deplore the fate, than to describe the actual 
condition of Corsica. Two Italian sovereigns 
assume a regal title from Sardinia and Sicily. 

Crete, or Candia, with Cypir^^itandst of the 
smaller islands of Greece and Asia, have been 
subdued by the Turkish arms, whilst the little 
rock of Malta defies their power, and has emer- 
ged, under the government of its military order, 
into fame and opulence. 

This long enumeration of provinces, whose General 
broken fragments have formed so many power- Krmianem- 
ful kingdoms, might almost induce us to forgive^™* 
the vanity or ignorance of the ancients. Daz- 
zled with the extensive sway, the irresistible 
strength, and the real or affected moderation of 
the emperors, they permitted themselves to des- 
pise, and sometimes to forget, the outlying coun- 
tries, which had been left in the enjoyment of a 
barbarous independence ; and they gradually 
usurped the licence of confounding the Roman 
monarchy with the globe of the earth.^ Bnt the 

^ Bgrgiers Hist* to Gicmis 1. iii?, c. % % 4 5 .a xqij 
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temper, as well as knowledge, of a modem liis- 
torian requireamore sober and accurate language. 
He may impress a juster image of the greatness 
of Rome, by observing that the empire was above 
two thousand miles in breadth, from the wall of 
Antoninus and the northern limits of Dacia, to 
mount Atlas and the tropic of Cancer ; that it ex- 
tended, in length, more than three thousand miles, 
from the western ocean to the Euphrates ; that it 
was situated in the finest part of the temperate 
zone, between itiie twenty-fourth and fifty-sixth 
degrees of northern latitude ; and that it was sup- 
posed to contain above sixteen hundred thousand 
square miles, for the most part of fertile and well 
cultivated land." 

« See Templeman^s Survey of the Globe ; but I distrust both the 
doctor’s learning and his maps* 
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CHAP. 11. 

Of the union and internal prosperUy of the Roman 
empire^ m the age of the Antomnes. 

It is not alone by the rapidity, or extent of 
conquest, that we should estiinate the great- ^ 
ness of Rome. The sovereign of the Russian 

^ of 'govern* 

deserts commands a larger portion of the globe, menu 
In the seventh summer after his passage of the 
Hellespont, Alexander erected the Macedonian 
trophies on the banks of the Hyphasis.® Within 
less than a centuiy, the irresistible Zingis, and 
the Mogid princes of his race, spread their cruel 
devastations and transient empire from the sea 
of China to the confines of Egypt and Germany.** 

But the firm edifice of Roman power was raised 
and preserved by the wisdom of ages. The obe- 
dient provinces of Trajan and the Antonines 
were united by laws, and adorned by arts. They 
might occasionally sufier from the partial abuse 
of delegated authority ; but the general principle 
of government was wise, simple, and beneficent. 

They enjoyed the religion of their ancestors, 
whilst in civil honours and advantages they were 
exalted, by just degrees, to an equality with their 
=conqnei»s.;::: v^ : ' ^ V : 

® They were erected about the iBidway between Talw and Delhi. 

The conquests of Alexander in Hindostan were confined to the Pai> 

Jabs a country watered by the five great streams of the Indus. , 

J See de Guignesji Ilistolres des Huns^ it. and'xviit 
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IFrih'ersa! 
fspirit or 
toleratloo* 


Of the 
peopie* 


I. The policy of the emperors and the senate, 
as far as it concerned I’eligion, was happily se- 
conded by the reflections of the enlightened, and 
by the habits of the superstitious, part of their 
subjects. The various modes of worship, which 
prevailed in the Roman world, were all con- 
sidered by the people as equally true ; by the 
philosopher as equally false; and by the ma- 
gistrate as equally useful. And thus toleration 
produced not only mutual indulgence, but even 
religious concord. 

The superstition of the people was not embit- 
tered by any mixture of theological rancour; 
nor was it confined by the chains of any specu- 
lative system. The devout polytheist, though 
fondly attached to his national rites, admitted, 
with implicit faith, the diflerent religions of the 
cairth." Fear, gratitude, and curiosity, a dream 
or an omen, a singular disorder, or a distant 
journey, perpetually disposed him to multiply 
the articles of his belief, and to enlarge the list 
of his protectors. The thin texture of the pa- 
gan mythology was interwoven with various, but 
not discordant, materials.' As soon as it was al- 
lowed that sages and heroes, who had lived, or 

® iriier-e is -not any writer who describes, In so lively a manner as 
flerodottis, the true genius of polytheism. The best commentary 
may be found in Mr. Hitmens Katural History of Heliglon ; and the 
best contrast in Bossuet’s Universal History. Some obscure traces of 
an intolerant spirit appear in the conduct of the Egyptians (.see Jove» 
nal, sat. xv) ; and the Christians, as well as Jews, who lived "under 
tho Homan empire^ formed a very important, exception ; so important 
indeed I that the will re«|Uire a distinct chapter of this 

work. ' ' -'..''’r ■ ’ ' 
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who had died for the benefit of their country, 
were exalted to a state of power and immortality, 
it was universally confessed, that they deserved, 
if not the adoration, at least the reverence, of 
all mankind. The deities of a thousand groves 
and a thousand streams possessed, in peace, their 
local and respective influence ; nor could the 
Roman who deprecated the wrath of the Tiber, 
deride the Egyptian who presented. his offering 
to the beneficent genius of the Nile. The vis- 
ible powers of nature, the planets, and the ele- 
ments, were the same throughout the universe. 
The invisible governors of the moral world were 
inevitably cast in a similar mould of fiction and 
allegory. Every virtue, and even vice, acqidr- 
ed its divine repi’esentative ; every art and pro- 
fession its patron, whose attributes, in the most 
distant ages and countries, were uniformly de- 
rived from the character of their peculiar vota- 
ries. A republic of gods of such opposite tem- 
pers and interest required, in every system, the 
moderating hand of a supreme magistrate, who, 
by the progress of knowledge and flattery, was 
gradually invested with the sublime perfections of 
an eternal parent, and an omnipotent monarch.* 
Such was the niild .spirit of antiquity, that the 
nations were less attentive to the difi'erence, than 
to the resemblance of their religious worship. 
The Greek, the Roman, and the barbarian, as 

The rights# powers# and pretensionis of -the sovereign 
are very clearly dei^cribed in the iifteenth book of the fliad ; in the 
Greek original# I mean ; for Mr. Pope, without perceiving it, has im« 
the theology of Homer. . . 
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CHAP, they met before their respective altars, easily per- 
suaded themselves, that under various names, 
aBii with various cereiuoBies^ they adored the 
same deities. The elegant mythology of Homer 
gave a beautiful, and almost a regular form, to 
the polytheism of the ancient world.® 

The philosophers of Greece deduced their mo- 
rals from the nature of man, rather than from 
that of God. They meditated, however, on the 
divine nature, as a very curious and important 
speculation ; and in the profound inquiry, they 
displayed the strength andweaknessof the human 
understanding.* Of the four most celebrated 
schools, the stoics and the platonists endeavour- 
ed to reconcile the jarring interests of reason and 
piety. They have left us the most sublime proofs 
of the existence and perfections of the first cause ; 
but as it was impossible for them to conceive the 
creation of matter, the workman in the stoic 
philosophy was not sufficiently distinguished from 
the work; whilst, on the contrary, the spiritual 
god of Plato and his disciples, resembled an idea, 
rather than a substance. The opinions of the 
academics and epicureans were of a less religi- 
ous cast ; but whilst the modest science of the 
former induced them to doubt, the positive ig- 

^ See> for mstanee, Cassat da Belt Gall, vi, IT. Within a centraj 
or two, the Gauls themselves applied to their gods the names of Mer- 
.cury, Mars, Apollo, Slc. 

The admirable work of Cicero de Katura Deonmi, Is the best 
clue we have to 'guide ua^through the <^rk and profound abyss.- He 
repre^nts mA eoufotes wjth subtlety, the opinions of 
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norance of the latter urged them to deny, the 
providence of a supreme rulcR The spirit of 
inquiry, prompted by emulation, and supported 
by freedom, had divided the pttblic teachers of 
philosophy into a variety of contending sects; but 
the ingenious youth, vvho, from every part, re- 
sorted to Athens, and the other seats of learning 
in the Roman empire, were alike instructed, in 
every school, to reject and despise the religion 
of the multitude, jrfow, indeed, was it possible 
that a philosopher should accept, as divine truths, 
the idle tales of the poets, and the incoherent 
traditions of antiquity ; or, that he.should adore, 
as gods, those imperfect beings wliom he mu^ 
haive despised as men ! Against such unworthy 
adversaries, Cicero condescended to employ the 
arms of reason and eloquence ; but the satire of 
Lucian was a much more adequate, as well as 
more efficacious, weapon. We may be well as- 
stired, that a writer conversant with the world, 
would never have ventured to expose the gods 
of his country to public ridicule, had they not 
already been the objects of shcret contempt 
among the polished and enlightened orders of 
society.® 

Notwithstanding the fashionable irreligion 
which prevailed in the age of the Antonines, 
both the interests of the priests, and the credulily 
of the people, were suffidentlyrespected. In their 
writings and conversation, the philosophers of 

8 I ^0 not' pfetind to assert, that, In this Irreligious Age, the na- 
tural terrors of superstltioni dreams, omens, apparitions, had lost 
their efficacy. 
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CHAP, antiquity asserted the independent dignity of rea- 
son ; but they resigned their actions to the com- 
niands of law and of custom. Viewing, witli a 
smile of pity and indulgence, the various errors 
of the vulgar, they diligently practised the cere- 
xnonies of their fathers, devoutly frequented the 
temjxles of the gods, and sometimes condescend- 
ing to act a part on the theatre of superstition, 
they concealed the sentiments of an atheist un- 
der the sacenlotal robes. Reasoners of such a 
temper were scarcely ihclihed to wrangle about 
their respective modes of faith, or of worship. 
It was indifferent to them what shape the folly 
of the multitude might choose to assume ; and 
they approached, Avitb the same inward contempt, 
and the same external reverence, the altars of 
the Lybian, the Olympian, or the Capitoline Ju- 
piterJ* . 

Of the ma- It is jiot easy to conceive from what rfibtives 
-i^trate. ^ spirit of persecution could introduce itself into 
tlie Roman councils. The magistrates could not 
be actuated by a blind, though honest bigotry, 
since the magistrates were themselves philoso- 
phers; and the school of Athens had given laws 
to the senate. They could not he impelled by 
ambition or avarice, as the temporal and eccle- 
siastSpal powers were united in the same hands. 
The pontiffs were chosen among the most illus- 
trious of the senators; and the office pf supreme 

Socrates, Epicurus, Cicero, al^d Flutarcb, always inculcated a 
decent reverence -fpr &e rellgto^ of |;heir own country, and of man- 
fye devbtfe '0 wm and eMuiplary* Dlt% 
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pontiff was constantly exercised by the emperors chap. 
themselves. They knew and valued the advan- 
tag-es of religion, as it is connected with civil go- 
vernment. They encouraged the public festivals, 
which humanize the manners of the people. 

They managed the arts of divination, as a con- 
venientinstrument of policy; and they respected, 
as the firmest bond of society, the useful persua- 
sion, that, either in this, or in future life, the 
crime of peijury is most assuredly punished by 
the avenging gods.‘ But whilst they acknow- 
ledged the general advantages of religion, they 
were convinced, that the various modes of wor- 
ship contributed nlilda to the. satne salutary pur- 
poses : and that, in every country, the form Of 
superstition, which had received the sanction of 
time and experience, was the best adapted to 
the climate, and to its inhabitants. Avarice and^“ 

■■■ ■: ■ , ■ ■ ■' " .vmces» ■ 

taste very frequently despoiled the vanquished 
nations of the elegant statues of their gods, and 
the rich ornaments of their temples;'' but, in 
the exercise of the religion which they derived 
from their ancestors, they uniformly experienced 
the indulgence, and even protection, of the Ro- 
man conquerors. The province of Gaul seems, 
and indeed only seems, an exception to this uni- 
versal toleration. Under the specious pretext of 
abolishing human sacrifices, the emperors Tibe- 

n^olybius, L vi, e. 53j 54. Juvenal, Sat xiii, laments, that to 
Ills tima this apprehension had lost much of its e:^ect 

^ See the ftite of Syracuse, Tarcntum, Amhracia, CJorinth, &c, 
the conduct, of Vcrres, In Cicero (Actio ii, Orat, 4>, and the um^ 
practice of m the eighth Satire of Juvenah 
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c HAP. rius and Claudius suppressed the dangerous pourer 
of the druids :* but the priests themselves, their 
""’^'^^ds, and their altars, subsisted in peaceful ob- 
scurity till the final destruction of paganism.®* 

At Borne. Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, was 
incessantly filled with subjects and strangers from 
every part of the world,® who all introduced 
and enjoyed the favourite superstitions of their 
native country.® Every city in the empire was 
justified in maintaining the purity of its ancient 
cereihonies; and, the Roman senate using the 
common privilege, sometimes interposed to 
check this inundation of foreign rites. The 
Egyptian superstition, of all the most contempt- 
ible and abject, was frequently prohibited ; the 
temples of Setepis and Isis demolished, and their 
worshippers banished from Rome and Italy.^ 
But the zeal of fanaticism prevailed over the cold 
and feeble efforts of policy. The exiles re- 
turned, theproselytes multiplied, the templeswere 
restored with increasing splendour, and Isis and 

* Sueton. in Claud.-^PIin. Hist. Nat. xxx,-l> 

» Peiloutier Histoire des Celtes, tom. vi, pw 
Seneca Consolat. ad Helviam, p. 74f, Edit Lips. 

^ Dionysius Halicarn. Antiquitat. Homan. 1. ii. 

2* In the year of Home 701, the temple of Isis and Serapis 
■^^ollsh^ by the order of the senate (Dion Cassius# I. xl, p, 

hands of the consul (Valerius Maximus^ 2, 3). Af- 
ter the de^h of Caesar,’ it was restored, at the public expence (Dion, 
L xlvii, p. dOl).' ..When Augustus was In Egypt# he ‘ revered the 
majesty of Serapis (Bion, 1. li# p. 6i<7 ) ; but in the Pomaeriam of 
Home, and a mile round it, he prohibited the worship of the Egyp* 
tsan gods (Dion, I. Hii, p. 679, 1. liv, p. 7Sd). They remained# how-. 

...ftiet,.,Yery.,ihsl^on.ahle under. .hk. ..reign, .^„(d.vid, ..do,,.. Art*,Amand.. .I...!),.. 

that oPhksuce^®nri.Jtil| the Justice of Tiberias was provoked 
' ii» §5, Joseph# Aittl- 

fiUiU I. xvili,-c, 
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Serapis at length assumed their place among the chap. 
Roman deities.’ Nor was this indulgence 
departure from the old maxims of goyerpment. 

In the pprest ages of the commonwealth^ Cfhele 
and -®sculapius had been invited by solemn em- 
bassies ; and it was customary to tempt the 
protectors of besieged cities, by the promise of 
more distinguished honours than they possessed in 
their native country.' Romie gradujffly became 
the common temple of her subjects ; and the free- 
dom of the city was bestowed on all the gods of * 
mankind.* « 

II. The Phrmw policy pf Plpservin^^ without freedom 
any foreign mixture, the pure,l>Iood of Hif 
cient citizens, had checked the fortune, and hast- 
ened the ruin of Athens and Sparta. The , 
aspiring genius of Rome sacrificed vanity to am- 
bition, and deemed it more prudent, as well as 
honourable, to adopt virtue and merit for her 
own, wheresoever they were found, among slaves 
or strangers, enemies or barbarians." During 
the most flourishing era of the Athenian com- 
monwealth, the number of citizens gradually de- 
creased from about thirty* to twenty-pne thou- 

^ Tertuliian in Apologetic, c. 6, p. 74, edit. Havercamp. I am in- 
clined to attribute theit establishment to the devotion of the Flavian 
family. 

^ See Livy, 1. xi. and xxix. 

, » Macrob. Saturnalia, 1. iii, c, 9, He gives us a form of evoca» 
tion« ■ ■ ■ 

^ Mmutius F^lix in Octavio, p. 54. Arnobius, !, vi, p. 115. 

« Tacit, Annal. xi, 24. The Orbis Eomanus of the learu# Span*# 
helm is a complete history of the progressive admission* of Latium, 

Italy, and the provinces, to the freedom of Kome. 

* Herodotus, v, 97. It should seeip, however, -tot he; followed 
a large and popular estimation. 

E 9 
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!4 THE DECLINE -'AKD PALD 

CHAP, sand.^ If, on the contrary, we study the growth 
of the Roman republic, we may discover, that, 
notwithstanding the incessant demands of wars 
and colonies, the citizens, who, in the first cen- 
sus of Seiwius Tullius, amounted to no more 
than eighty-three thousand, were multiplied, be- 
fore the commencement of the social war, to the 
number of four hundred and sixty-three thou- 
sand men, able to bear arms in the service of 
their country.® Wlren the allies of Rome claim- 
' ed an equal share of honours and privileges, the 
senate, indeed, preferred the chance of arms to an 
ignominious concession. The Samnites and the 
Xucanians paid the severe penalty of their rash- 
ness ; but thh rest of the Italian states, as they 
successively returned to their duty, were admit- 
ted into the bosom of the republic, and soon 
contributed to the ruin of public freedom. Un- 
dpr a- democriitical government, the citizens ex- 
ercise the powers of sovereignty ; and those 
powers will be first abused, and afterwards lost, 
if they are committed to an unwieldy multitude. 
But when the popular assemblies had been sup- 
pressed by the administration of the emperors, the 
couflueroi's were di^inguished from the vanquish- 
ed nations, onfy as the first and most honourable 
order of subjects ; and their increase, however ra- 
pid, was no longer exposed to the same dangers. 


^ AtheuaBijiij^Deiimosophist. 1> 2T2, edit. Casaoboii. 

de Fortuil 'Attipl, e* 4. ■ ‘ - f 

very numbers of each lostruin In 

M. de Bdftaa!ne,"L iv, c*. 4. 

^ AppiaiSt de Bell» Civil* 1* i.VTelleius Paterculus, 1. 11, c. IS, Iff, 
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Yet the wisest princes, who adopted the maxims chap. 
of Augustus, guarded with the Strictest care the 
dignity of the Roman name, and diffused the 
freedom of the city with a prudent liberality.'’ 

Till the privileges of Romans had boen pro- itaij-. 
gressively extended to all the inhabitants of the 
empire, an important distinction was preserved 
between Italy and the provinces. The former 
was esteemed the cehtre of public uBiiy, jaiid‘ the 
firm basis of the constitution. Italy claimed thd 
birth, or at least the residence, of the emperors 
and the senate.^ The estates of the Italians 
were exempt from taxes; their persons from the 
arbitrary jurisdiction of goV^rh’difs'. Their ’mu- 
nicipal corporations* formed after the perfect 
model of the capital, were intrusted, under the 
immediate eye of the supreme powder, with the 
execution of the laws. From the foot of the 
Alps to the extremity of Calabria, all the natives 
of Italy were born citizens of Rome. Their 
partial distinctions ^ere obliterated, and they in- 
sensibly coalesced into one ^eht nation, united 
by language, manners, and dvilf jtostituriohsi 'knd 
equal to the weight of a powerful empire. The 
republic gloried in her generous poli(?y,' and was 
frequently rewai'ded by the merit and services of 

^ Bfcecenas liad advised liim to declare, by om edict, all 'his siife* 

Jects citizens. But we may justly suspect tiiat tbe ^Mstdrikii was 

the author of a counsel m much adapted td the practice of his ‘own 
age* awi so little lo that of Augustus, 

® The 'Senators iverc obliged to have one’third of Ijielt own landed 
property to Italy, ^ -See Flin. I. vi, ep, 19, The qiiali^cation was re* 
duced by Marcus to me fourth. Since the reign of Trajaojj Italy hM 
sunk nearer to the level of the provinces*- ' 

K 4), ■ 
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CHAP, her adopted sons. Had she always confined the 
distinction of Eomans to the ancient families 
within the walls of the city, that immortal name 
would have been deprived of some of its noblest 
ornaments. Virgil was a native of Mantua ; Ho-- 
race was inclined to doubt whether he should 
call himself an Apulian or a Lucanian ; it was in 
Padua that an historian was found worthy to re- 
cord the majestic series of Roman victories. The 
patriot family pf the Gatos emerged from Tus- 
cukm ; and the little town of Arpinum claimed 
the donble honour of producing Marius and Ci- 
cero, the former of whom deserved, after Ro- 
mulus and Camillus, to be styled the tliird 
founder of Rpipp ; and the latter, after saving 
his country from Ithe designs of Catiline, enabled 
her to contend with Athens for the palm of elo- 
quence.'* . 

The pro. The provinces of the empire (as they have 
Vinces, described iq the preceding chapter) were 

destitute of any public force, or constitutional 
freedom. In Etiuria, in Greece,® and in GauV 
it was the first care of the senate to dissolve those 
dangerous confederacies, which taught mankind, 
that as the Roman arms prevailed by division, 

* The first part of the Verona Illustrata of the Marquis slaflhi gives 
the clearest and most comprehensive view of the state of Italy luider 
the Caesars, 

« See Fausanias, I, vii. The Eomans condescend to restore the 
names of those assemblies, when they could no longer be danges?** 
ms* . ^ * 

t They are fTe^ently naen^c^ed hy €#sar* The Abb^ JDnlios at* 
tcmpta9r;With v&y thit the assemblies of Gaul 

were con%t%d ’ifistoSre dc f l^t^lissemenfe de 

la Monarchic Fran^oise^t l/i| c, 4 
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they might be resisted by union. Those princes, 
whom the ostentation of gratitude or generosity 
permitted for a while to hold a precarious seep- " 
tre, were dismissed from their throne^, ^ soon a® 
they had performed their appointed t^|; pf fa- 
shioning to the yoke the vanquished nations. 

The free states and cities which had embraced 
the cause of Rome, were rewarded with a nomi- 
nal alliance, fpd insensibly spnk in|;p r^ servi- 
tude. The public authority was everywhere 
exercised by the ministers of the senate and of 
the emperors, arid that authority was absolute, 
and without SbntrouL But the same salutary 
maxims of government, whioh had seep-ed the 
peace and obedience of Italy, were extended to 
the most distant conquests. A nation of Romans 
was gradually formed in the provinces, by the 
double expedient of introducing colonies, and of 
admitting the most faithful and deserving of the 
provincials to the freedom of Rome. 

“ Wheresoever the Roman conquers, he in-Caionie» 
habits,” is a very just obsmyation of Senecaj^ScipT’ 
confirmed by history and experience. .The 
tives of Italy, allured by pleasure or by interesl^ 
hastened to enjoy the advantages of victory; and 
we may remark, that about forty years after the 
reduction of A?ia, eighty thousand Romans were 
massacred in one day, by the cruel orders of 
Mithridates.** These voluntary exiles were en- 

m 

« Seidteca in Consoiat**ad Helviara, c. 0. ' ■ 

Memnoa apad. FiiOtHim> c. Taler. Maxim. Plutareli 

and Bion Cassiw-^vell iiie massacre to 150,000 citizens Biit | 
sljonW esteem tbe ssaaikr Biamber to be more tben sufficient 
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CHAP, gaged, for the most part, in the occupations of 
j^ommerce, agriculture, and the fann of the re- 
But after the legions were rendered per- 
manent by the emperors, the provinces were 
peopled by a race of soldiers ; and the veterans, 
whether they received the reward of their service 
,in land or in money, usually settled, with their 
families, in the country where they had honour- 
ably spent their youth. Throughout the cmi>ire, 
but more particularly in the western parts, the 
most fertile districts, and the most convenient 
situations, were reserved for the establishment of 
colonies ; some of which were of a ci\-ii, and 
others of a military natuiv. In their manners 
and internal policy, the colonies formed a per- 
fect representation of their gi’eat parent; and they 
were soon endeared to the natives by the ties of 
ffieh'dship and.^liance; they effectually diffused a 
rev-efeafce for name, and a desire, 

which was seldom disappointed, of sharing, in 
due time, its honours and advantages.* The 
municipal cities insensibly equalled the rank and 
splendour of the colonies ; and, in the reign of 
Hadrian, it was disputed which was the prefer- 
able condition, of those societies which had issu- 
ed fromi' or tliose which had been received into, 
the lidiom of Rome.‘ The right of Latium, 

' * Twenty-0ve colonies were settled In Spain (see Fiin* Hist. Niituiv 
Hi, S, 35) ; and nine In Britain, of wlikh London^ Colchester, 
Lincoln, ..Chester, Gloucester, ami Bath, still remain considerable 
cities (see Ekhard of Cirencester, p. 36, and^ Whitakcr^s ilistory of 
Manchester, 1 ■ e,; ^ . ’ ' ' . ’ ' 

' GePr The emperor lladrlan ex« 

pressy of Utica, Gacles, and Itatka, 
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as it was called, conferred on the cities to which chap, 
it had been granted, a more partial favour. The 
magistrates only, at the expiration of their office, 
assumed the quality of Koman citizens ; but as 
those offices were annual,dh a few yeaii they cir- 
culated round the princii)al families.* Those 
of the provincials who were permitted to heap 
arms in the legions tho^ who exercised any 
civil employment ; all, in a Wc^d, who perform- 
ed any jiublic service, or displayed any personal 
talents, were rewarded with a- present, u hose 
value was continually diminished by the increas- 
ing liberality of the ^mperor^^Yet, even in the 
age of the Antonines, when the ffeeddhi'of the 
city had been bestowed on the Renter number 
of their subjects, it ■was still accompanied with 
very solid advantages. The bulk of the people 
acquired, with that title, the benefit of the Ro- 
man laws, particularly in the interesting articles 
of marriage, testaments, and inheritances ; and 
the road of fortune open to those whose pre- 
tensions were seconded By fayhnr dr merit. The 
grandsons of the Gauls, whb Julius 

CBeSar in Alesia, commanded legions, governed 
provinces, aikl were admitted into the senate of 
Rome.“ Their ambition, instead of disturbing 
the tranquillity of the state, Was intimately con- 
nected with its safqty and greatness. 

wliicli already enjoyed tlie rights: of solicit the title 

of Their example* however,’ fashiortahlc, aod the 

empire was filied m'ith honorary colonies. See Spanhelm, cle Usn 
Niimismatufh, Bissertat. xill« '■ ^ 

^ Spanhelm, Orh&iiomaii. c. ■ '* ' 

» Aristid. in Rom« Encomlo, edit. Jehb» 

f Tacit Annal* xl, 23 , 2#^ Hist iVj .• 
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CHAP. So sensible were the Romans of the influence 
jof language over national manners, that it was 
Divi£i<»^of tbeir most serious care to extend, with the pro- 
and tL* gress of their arms, the use of the Latin tongue.* ■ 
The ancient dialects of Italy, the Sabine, the 
Etruscan, and the Yeijetian, sunk into oblivion; 
tut in the provinces, the East less docile 
than the West, to the voice of its victorious pre- 
ceptors. This obvious d i ff erence marked the 
two portiops of the empire wi^h a distinction of 
colours, #hich, though it was in some degree 
concealed during the meridian splendour of pro- 
sperity, became gradually more visible, as the 
shades of night descended upon the Roman world. 
The western j^ntries were ewilized by the same 
hands which Spbdued them. As soon as the 
barbpripn? were reconciled to obedience, their 
were apy pew impressions ofknow- 

ledge and pjoiltepess. The language of Virgil 
and Cicero, though with some inevitable mix- 
ture of corruption, was so universally adopted in 
Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Pannonia,* 
that the faint traces of the Punic or Celtic idi- 
oms were preseryed only in the mountains, or 
among the peasants.^ Education and study in- 
_ '-H ■ 

f « See Elln., l|I5st Sii, S* Awgustin. de Civltate xlx, 7» 
Lipsius de pronunciatione Lingute Latinae, c. S, 
p Apuleius and Augustin will answer for Africa ; Strabo for Spain 
and Gaul ; Tacitus, in tbe life of Agrkola, for Britain ; and 
leius Paterculus, for Pannonia. To them we may add the 

t The-. Gcltior preserved In’ the mountalnii of Wales, Corn* 
wall, Sid ^morica* ' We ohseWi. that ApuleluB reprimches m 

' African 
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sensibly inspired the natives of those countries chap. 
with the sentiments of Romans ; and Italy gave^^^^^^ 
fashions, as well as laws, to her Latin provin- 
cials. They solicited with more ardour, and 
obtained with more facility, the freedom and 
honours of the state ; supported the national dig- 
nity in letters' and in arms; and, at length, 
in the person of Trajan, produced an emperor 
whom the Scipios would not ha¥e disowned for 
their countryman. The situation of the Greeks 
was very different from that of the barbarians. 

The former had been long since civilized and 
corrupted. They had too much taste to relin- 
quish their language, aind hw .much i^ity to 
;^opt any foreign institutions. Still preserving 
the prejudices, after they had lost the virtues, 
of their ancestors, they affected to despise the 
unpolished manners of the Roman conquerors, 
whilst they were compelled to respect their su- 
petior wisdom and power.' Nor was the influ- 
ence of the Grecian language and sentiments con- 
fined to the naProtv luhits of that once celebrated 
country. Their empire, by the progjwsss of co- 
lonies and conquest, had been diffused from the 
HadriiatiC to the Euphrates and the Nile. Asia 

African yontlxs w|io airtong the papulose^ with the use of the. 

Panic ; whilst he had almost forgot Greek, and neither could nor 
Would speak Latin (Apolog. p. 596)* 'The greater pjirt of St. Austin’s 
igongregations were strangers to the Funic. 

* Spain alone produced Gotumella, ■ the Sene«s, Lucan* Martial* 
ahd Qthtttiiian. 

® There is not* 1 helieve, from Dionysius to Libaniu^t* a single 
Greek critic who mentions Tirgll or Horace. They mem ignorant 
that Eomnn'i M my good wrltersi. 
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CHAP, was covered with Greek cities, and the long reign 
of the Blacedonian kings had introduced a silent 
f^olution into Syria and Egypt. In their pomp- 
oils courts those princes united the elegance of 
Athens with the luxury of the East, and tiie ex- 
ample of the court was imitated, at an humble 
distance, by the higher ranks of their subjects. 
Such was the general division of the Roman em- 
pire into the Latin and Greek languages. To 
these we may add a third distinction for the body 
of the natives in Syria, and especially in Egypt. 
The use of their ancient dialects, by secluding 
them from the commerce of maiikind, checked 
the improvements of those barbarians.* The 
slothful elFeminacy of the former exposed them 
to the contempt ; the sullen ferociousness of the 
latter excited the aversion of the conquerors." 
Those nations had submitted to the Romap 
power, but they seldom desired or deserved the 
freedom of the city; and it was remarked, that 
more than two hundred and thirty years elapsed, 
after the ruin of the Ptolemys, before an 
Egyptian was admitted into the senate of Rome.* 
til ^ though trite observation, that vic- 

liingtiage.^. torious Romc was herself subdued by the arts of 
Greece. Those immortal writers who still com- 
mand thd admiration of modern Europe, soon 
beceme the fuvouriteyobject of study and imita- 

Tiie curious reader may see in Dupiii (Bibliotheque Eccksiastiqiic^ 
torn* xix, p, L c, 8), bow much tlic use of the Sjriac and Egyptian 
languages was' st^i. preserved# ' * 

See Juvenal, Sa;iM|^4x?,.Aihii9lant Marceim. xxii, 10j 
» Caifsips, i; l3Wd -The first Instance happened 

under the reign of ieverus. 
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tion in Italy and the western provinces. But the chap. 
elegant amusements of the Romans were not 
fered to interfere with their sound maxims of po- 
licy. WJiilst they acknowledged the charms of 
the Greek, they asserted the dignity of the Latin 
tongue, and the exclusive use of the latter was 
inflexibly maintained in the administration of 
civil as well as military government.^ The two 
languages exercised, at the same time,, their 
separate jurisdiction throughout the empire: the 
former, as the natural idiom of science; the latter, 
as tlie legal dialect of public transactions. Those 
who united letters with business, were equally 
conversant with both ; and it was glmost impos- 
sible, in any province, to find a Roman subject, of 
a liberal education, who was at once a stranger 
to the Greek and to the Latin language. 

It was by such institutions th.at the nations ofsi“''=s,' 
the empire insensibly melted away into the Ro- 
man name and people. But there still remained, 
in the centre of every province, and of every fa- 
mily, an unhappy condition of men, who endured 
the weight, vvitliont sharing the benefits, of so- 
ciety. In the free states of antiquity, the do- 
mestic slaves were exposed to the wanton rigour 
of despotism. The perfect settlement of theTiwir 
Romaii empire was preceded by ages of violence*“^***™™*^* 
and I’apine. The slaves consisted, fior the most 
part, of barbarian captives, taken in thousands 

y ValerkiH Maximus, 3. c. 2, m 2. , The emperor Claiidr»i# 
41siKinchlsed an eminent Grecian fur not imderstairding^Latin. lie 
was prohabjy In .public ollice* Suetculus ia c. IG, 
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. by tlte chance of war, purchased at a tile pricej^* 
£U£ustomed to a life of independence, and im- 
~** j^tient to break and to revenge their fetters. 
Against such internal enemies, whose desperate 
insurrections had more than once reduced the 
republic to the brink of destruction,® the most 
severe regulations,*’ and the most cruel treat* 
ment, seemed almost justified by the great law 
of self-preservation. But when the principal na- 
tions of Europe, Asia, and Africa, were united 
under the laws of one sovereign, the source of 
foreignsupplies flowed with much less abundance, 
and the Romans were reduced to the milder, but 
more tedious, method of propagation. In their 
numerous families, and particularly in their 
country estates, they encouraged the marriage of 
their slaves. He sentiments of nature, the ha- 
bits of education, and the possession of a depend- 
ent ^eeies d property, contributed to alleviate 
the hardships of semtude.® The existence of a 
slave became an object of greater value ; and 
though his happiness still depended on the tem- 
per and circumstances of the master, the huma- 
nity of the latter, instead of being restrained by 


* In the camp of Lucullus, an ox gold for a drachma^ and a slave 
for four drachmae, or about three shillings. Piutarch in Luciill* 
p. m 

. a Biodorus Siculus In Eclog* Hist# I. xssu? Floras, 

19 , 20 . 

See a remarkable instance of severity in Cicero in Verrem, v. 3s 

« See in Oruter, and the other collectors, a great number 'of in« 
#!Tiptions addressed by slav^to their wives, children, fellow*»servaiit% 
masters', ' dte. They most ^robdbly, of the Imperial age* 
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fear, was encouraged by the sense of his own in- chap. 
terest. Tlie progress of manners ’was accelerated 
hy the virtue or policy of the emperors ; and i>y 
the edicts of Hadrian and the Antonines, tlie 
protection of the laws was extended to the most 
abject part of mankind. The jurisdiction of life 
and death over the slaves, a power long exer- 
cised and often abused, w'as taken out of private 
hands, and reseiwed to the magistrates alone. 

The subterraneous prisons v/ere abolished ; and, 
noon a iust comnlaint of intolerable treatment, 
the injured slave obtained either his deliveranc 
or a less cruel master.'* 

Hope, the best comfort of our imperfect con-Enfian. 
<lition, was not denied to the Roman slave ; 
if he had any opportunity of rendering himself 
eitheruseful or agreeable, he might veiy naturally 
expect that the diligence and fidelity of a few 
years would be rewarded with the inestimable 
gift of freedom. The benev'olence of the master 
was so frequently prompted by the meaner sug- 
gestion.s of vanity and avarice, that the laws fotuid 
it more necessary to restrain than to encourage 
a profuse and undistingidsliing’ liberality, which 
might degenerate into a very dangerous abuse.'-’ 

It was a maxim of ancient jurisprudence, that a 
shive had not any country of his own; he acquired 
with Ids liberty an admission into the political 
society oi* which liis patron was a member. The 

^ See the Atig'u&taii l-lisliory, and a Dissertation of M* de Burlgny., 
ill the volume of the Academy of Iiiscriptions* «|jou tho 

Roinaii slaves. 

See another DIs.scrtatkm of de Butignys In the 3Tth tc» 
liune, itii the Koowti freetimofi. 
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CHAP, consequences of this maxim would have prosti- 
tuted the privileges of the Roman city to a mean 

and promiscuous multitude. Some seasonable 

exceptions were therefore provided ; and the 
honourable distinction was confined to such 
slaves only, as, for just causes, and with the ap- 
probation of the magistrate, slioukl receive a 
solemn and legal manumission. Even tliesc 
chosen freedmen obtained ikj more than tiie pri- 
vate rights of citizens, and were rig’orously ex- 
cluded from civil or military honours. Whatever 
might be the merit or fortune of tbdr sons, they 
likewise were esteemed im^vortiiy of a seat in 
the senate ; nor were the ti'aces of a servile ori- 
gin allowed to be completely obliterated till the 
tliird or fourth generation.*^ Without destroying 
the distinction of ranks, a distant prospect ol‘ 
freedom and honours tvas presented, even to 
those whom pride and prejudice almost disdained 
to mim])er among the iuiman species. 

Nnmiiers. , It was once proposed to discriminate the slave.' 
by a peculiar habit; but it was justly apprebendctl 
that there might he some danger in acquainting 
them with their own numbers.**' Without in- 
terpreting, in their utmost strictness, the liberal 
appellations of legions and myriacls,*' wc may 

^ Spaniioiin, Orbis llomain L i, c. i<i, p. 1^4-, kc. 

K Seneca de Clementia, 1, i,.c. 24 T!ie h mudi stronger^ 

Quantum pcriciiium immineret si servi no.stii luautntre no.-? etc- 
piasent/’ 

^ See Pliny (Hist Natur. I* xx3ciii) and AthemniLs ('adpnosopliiht. 
1. vi, p. 212y The' latter _ boldly a§.serts, that he knen- \er) many 
Homans, who, possessed^ not for use, but ostentation,,, ten 
"and even twenty thousand slaves. 
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venture to pronounce, that the proportion of .c 
slaves, who were valued as pi'operty, was more 
considerable than that of servants, who can be 
computed only as an expence.* The youths of 
a promising genius were instructed in the arts 
and sciences, and their price was ascertained by 
the degree of their skill and talents.'' Almost 
ev'ery profession, either liberal * or mechanical, 
might be found in the household of an opulent 
senator. The ministers of pomp and sensuality 
were multiplied beyond the concepiion of mo- 
dern luxury.'" It was more for the interest of 
the merchant or manufacturer to purchase, than 
to hire his workmen ; and in the country, slaves 
were employed as the cheapest and most labori- 
ous instruments of agriculture. To confirm the 
general observation, and to display the multitude 
of slaves, we might allege a variety of particular 
instances. It u as discovered, on a very me- 
lancholy occasion, that four hundred slaves u ere 
maintained in a single palace of Home." The 
same number of four hundred belonged to ..n 
estate which an African widow, of a very private 

^ In Paris there are not more tlum 4^,700 domestics of every 
CO rt, and not a twelfth part of the inhabitants. Messangc Recherehes 
cur ia .Population, p. ISfi. * 

A Iiwned .slave .s#ld, for . many hundred pounds steiiingi At« 
ticiis always bred and taught them himself. Cornel. Nepos in 
Vit €v 13. 

^ Many of the Reman physicians were slaves. See Dr. Middleton’s 
Dissertation and Defence. 

“ •Their ranks and oiliccs are very copiously enumerated by Fig- 
iiorliLs de Servis. 

® Tacit, x^miah xiv, 43. They were ail executed fur not prevent- 
ing their masterVmiiM^^ 
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CHAP, condition, resigned to her son, whilst she reserved 
for herself a much larger share of her property.® 
A freedman, under the reign of Augustus, though 
his fortune had suffered great losses in the civil 
. wars, left behind him three thousand six hundred 
yoke of oxen, two hundred and fifty thousand 
head of. smaller cattle, and, what was almost 
included in the description of cattle, four thou- 
sand one hundred and sixteen slaves.'’ 

FupuIoUK- The number of subjects who acknou ledged tlie 
“'®laws of Eome, of citizens, of provincials, and 
giavcs, caimot now lx? fixed with such a de- 
gree of accuracy as tlie importance of the object 
would deserve. tVe are informed, tJuit when the 
emperor Claudius exercised the office of censor, 
he took an account of six millions nine hundred 
and forty-five thousand Homan citizens, who, 
with the proportion of women and children, 
must have amounted to about twenty millions 
of souls. The multitude of subjects of an 
inferior rank, was uncertain and fluctuating. 
L’dt, after weighing with atteiition every circum- 
stance which could influence the balance, it 
seems probable, that there existed, lathe time 
of Claudius, about twice as many ])t'o\'ineia!s as 
there were citizens, of either sex, aiid of every 
age; and that the slaves were at least cqjsal in 
number to the free inhabitants of the lloraaii 
world. The total amount of this imperfect cal- 
culation would rise to about one humired and 
twenty millions of persons: a degree of pb|m- 

* ® |>, Edit* Ihlfnln. 

^ FIlo, Hiwt Natitib L xxxiii, 47, J 
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lation whicli possibly exceeds that of modem chap. 
Europe,’ and forms the most numerous society 
that has ever been united under the same system 
of government, • 

Domestic peace and union were the natural obedience 
consequences of the moderate and comprehensive 
jiolicy embraced by the Romans. If we turn our 
eyes towards the monarchies of Asia, we shall 
behold despotism in the centre, and W'cafcness in 
the extremities; the collection of the revenue, 
or the administration of justice, enforced by tiie 
presence of an army ; hostile barbarians establi shed 
in the heart of the country, hereditaiy satraps 
usurping the dominion of the provinces, and sub- 
jects inclined to rebellion, tboiigh incapable of 
freedom. But the obedience of the Roman world 
was uniform, voluntary, and permanent. The 
vamjuished nations, blended into one great peo- 
ple, resigned the hope, nay even the wish, of 
resuming th.eir indepepdence, and scarcely con- 
sidered their own existence as distinct from tlm 
existence of Rome. The established authority of 
the emperors pervaded without an effort the wide 
extent of their dominions, and was exercised with 
the same facility on the banks of the Thames, 
or of the Nile, as on those of the Tyber. The 

^ Compute twenty millions in France, tvrenij-two Jn Germany* 
four in Hungary, ten in Italy, with its islantis, eight in Great Britain 
and Ireland, eight in Spain and foriiigid, ten .or in the Eu- 

ropean Bussia, six in Poiand, six in Greece and Turkey, four in Swe- 
den, three in Demnark and Xorway, four ,in the Low Conntries. 

The mirole would amount to one hundred and live, or one hniulri’cl 
and seven millions* ■ See Toltaire, de Histoire Geneiale. 
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legions were destined to sei^e against the public 
enemy, and the civil magistrate seldom required 
the aid of a military force/ In this state of ge- 
neral security, the leisure as well as opulence, both 
of the prince and people, w-ere devoted to improve 
and to adorn the Roman empire. 

Among the innumerable monuments of archi- 
tecture constructed by the Romans, how many 
have escaped the notice of history, hmv few have 
resisted the ravages of time and barbarism ! And 
yet even the majestic ruins that are still scattered 
over Italy and the provinces, would be sufficient 
to prove, that those countries w’^ere once the seat 
of a polite and powerful empire. Their greatness 


Homan 

monu- 

ments. 


Many of 
them erect- 
ed at pri- 
vate ex- 
pence. 


Joseph, de Bell. Judaico, I. », c* The oration of Agrlppa, or 
mhet of the hfetoirtan,ii'a $m pactwre pf the Homan cm|iire. 

«S«eton. in built in Home the temple 

and forum 5f Mm-S't|t©4v«n#r ; the temple of Jupiter Tununs in the 

i’apjtoi ; 
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of Vespasian was the source of his niagnificeuce. 
The works of Trajan bear the stamp of his ge- 
nius. The public monuments with wliich Ha- 
drian adorned every province of the empire, were 
executed not only by his orders, but under his 
immediate inspection. He was himself an artist, 
and he loved the arts, as they conduced to the 
glory of the monarch. They ivere encouraged 
by the Antonines, as they contributed to the hap- 
piness of the people. But if the empetors were 
the first, they were not the only architects of their 
dominions. Their example wasiiMnivereally imi- 
tated by their principal subjects, who were not 
afraid of declaring to the world, that they had 
spirit to conceive, and wealth to accomplish* the 
noblest undertakings. Scarcely had the proud 
structure of the Coliseum been dedicated at Rome, 
before the edifices, of a smaller scale indeed, but 
of the same design and materials, Avere erecterl 
for the use, and at the expeiice, of the cities of 
Capua and Verona.‘ The inscription of the 
stupendous bridge of Alcantara, attests that it 
was thrown over the Tagus by the contribution 
of a few Lusitanian communities. When Pliny 
Avas entrusted with the government of Bithynia 
and Poiitus, provinces by no means the richest oi* 
most considerable of the empire, he found the 
cities AA'ithin his jurisdiction striving with each 

Capitol; that" of Apoiio Palatine* wllli libraries ; tbe pnrtico 

and^aailica of Cains and Lucius ; tbe portteos of Livia and Octavia ; 
and liho tbeatre of i\!arcoiIiis, Tbe cxiunple of the sovereign was 
Imitated by his ministers and generals ; and his friend Agrlppu let*! 
behind him the immortfd monument of the Pantheon* 

^ Sec Mafld, Verona illustrata, I. iv* p. 68. 
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CHAP, other in every usefuf and ornamental work, that 
midit deserve the curiosity of strangers, or the 
gratitude of their citizens. It was the duty of the 
proconsul to supply their deficiencies, to direct 
their taste, and sometimes to moderate their 
emulation.® The opulent senatoi’s of Rome and 
the provinces esteemed it an honour, and almost 
an obligation, to adorn the splendour of their age 
and country ; and the influence of fashion very 
frequently supplied the want of taste or gene- 
rosity. Among a crowd of these private bene- 
factors, we ma;;^elect Herodes Atticus, an Athe- 
nian citizen, who lived in the age of the Anto- 
nines. RTiatever might be the motive of his 
conduct, his magnificence would have been worthy 
of the greatest kings. 

Example 4, The family of Herod, at least after it had been 

AtucuT*'^ favoured by fortune, was lineallji descende«l from 
Cimon and Miltiades, Theseus and Cccrop.s, 
jEacus and Jupiter. But the posterity of so many 
gods and heroes was fallen into the most abject 
state. His grandfather had suffered by the hands 
of justice, and Julius Atticus, his father, must 
have ended his life in poverty and contempt, had 
he not discovered an immense treasure buried 
under an old house, the last remains of his pa- 
trimony. According to the rigour of law, the 
emperor might have asserted liis claim, and the 

« See the tenth book of Piiny’s Epistles. He mentions tlte follintv 
ing works* carried on at the espence of the cities. At Kfcoraedfe, a 
new forum* arr aqueduct, and- a canal, left unfinished by a Liiii.-;; at 
Nice, a gymnsslumi and atheatre# which had already near ninety 
thousand -pounds I- Mtha at Phusa and Claudiopolls ; and an aqiirdnil, 
Df sixteen lUtfes in length for the use of Sinoj c. 

i-i? 
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prudent Atticus prevented, by a frank confession, c 
the officioiisness of informers. But the equitable 
Nerva, who then filled the throne, refused to 
accept any part of it, and commanded him to 
use, without scruple, the present of fortune. 
The cautious Athenian still insisted, that the 
treasure was too considerable for a subject, and 
that he knew not how to use it. Abuse it, then, 
replied the monarch, with a good-natured peev- 
ishness ; for it is your own."^ Many will be of 
opinion, that Atticus literally obeyed the em- 
peror’s last instructions, since he expended the 
greatest part of his fortune, which was much in- 
creased by an advantageous marriage, in the ser- 
vice of the public. He had obtained for his son 
Herod, the prefecture of the free cities of Asia ; 
and the young’ magistrate, observing that the 
town ofTroas was indilFerently supplied n ith 
%vater, obtained from the munificence ofHaurijin, 
three hundred myriads of drachms (about a Imn- 
<ired thousand pounds) for the consti uction of a 
new aqueduct. But in the execution of the w ork, 
the charge amounted to more than double the 
estimate, and the officers of the revenue began 
to murmur, till the generous Atticus silenced 
their complaints, by recpiesting that be might 
be permitted to take upon himself the whole 
additional expence.^ 

® Hadrian afterwards made a vevf equitable regwlation* whid| 
t3ivMe*d all trcafc’ure-tro'ee between the right, of jproperty and that of 
discovery. Hist, August, p. 9, ^ 

^ FItiiostrat. ill Vlt. Sopliist, I, ii, p, 5*i-8, 
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CHAP. Xlie ablest preceptors of Greece and Asia bad 
been invited by liberal rewards to direct the edu- 
ifcrepu. cation of young Herod. Their pupil soon became 
tation. ^ celebrated orator, according to the useless 
rhetoric of that age, which, confining itself to 
the schools, disdained to visit either the forum 
or the senate. He was honoured with the con- 
sulship at Rome; but the greatest part of his life 
was spent in a philosophic reth’ement at Athejis, 
and his adjacent villas, perpetually surrounded 
by sophists, who acknowledged, without reluct- 
ance, the superiority of a rich and generous 
rival.*’ The monuments of his genius have pe- 
rished; some considerable ruins still preserve 
the fame of his taste and munificence : modern 
travellers have measured the remains of the sta- 
dium which he constructed at Athens. It was 
six hundred feet in length, built entirely of 
white marble, capable of admitting the whole 
body of the people, and finished in four years, 
whilst Herod was president of the Athenian 
games. To the memory of his wife Regilla, he 
dedicated a theatre, scarcely to be paralleled in 
the empire : no wood except cedar, very curi- 
ously carved, w'as employed in any pai’t of the 
building. The odeum, designed by Pericles for 
musical performances, and the rehearsal of new 
tragedies, had been a trophy of the victoiy of the 
arts over barbaric greatness, as the timbers 
employed in the construction consisted chiefly of 
the mast^ of the Persian vessels. Notwithstand- 

• Aulas Geliius, in Noct Attic, i, 2, i\, 2, xviii, 10, xix:, 12. 

Flillostrat* p. 564 
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ing the repairs bestowed on that ancient edifice c ii a p. 
by a king of Cappadocia, it was again fallen to ^^ ^ 

decay. Herod I'estored its ancient beauty and 
magnificence. Nor was the liberality of that 
illustrious citizen confined to the walls of Athens. 

The most splendid ornaments bestowed on the 
temple of Neptune in the isthmus, a theatre at 
Corinth, a stadium at Delphi, a bath at Ther- 
mopylas, and an aqueduct at Canusium in Italy, 
were insufficient to exhaust his treasures. The 
people of Epirus, Thessaly, Euboea, Bmotia, and 
Peloponnesus, experienced his favours ; and many 
, inscriptions of the cities of Greece and Asiagrate- 
fully style Herodes Atticus theit* patron and be- 
nefactor."^ 

In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, Most of 
the modest simplicity of private houses announced 
the equal condition of freedom : whilst the 
vereignty of the people Avas represented in the lic use ; 
majestic edifices designed to the public use;” noraeatiea’, 
was this republican spirit totally extinguished hy^viiiducts, 
the introduction of Avealth and monarchy. It Avas 
in works of national honour and benefit, that the 
most virtuous of the emperors affected to dis- 
play their magnificence. The golden palace of 
Nero excited a just indignation, hut the vast ex- 
tent of ground which had been usurped by his 
selfish luxury, was more nobly filled under the 

^ Sse Fliilostrat. 1 . ii, p. 560. Fau$aR!as> I. i ani vii, The 
life of Hefodcs, in the thirtieth volume of the Memoirs of the Aca« 
demy of Inscriptions. ** 

^ It is particularly remarked of Athens by Dic^earchiis, tie Statu 
Gra’cke, p, 83 inter Gcographos Minores, edit* Hudson. 
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succeeding reigns by the Coliseum, the baths of 
Titus, the Claudian portico, and the temples 
dedicated to the goddess of peace, and to the 
genius of Rome.‘ These monuments of archi- 
tecture, the property of the Roman people, were 
adorned with the most beautiful productions of 
Grecian painting and sculpture; and in the temple 
of peace, a very curious library was open to the 
curiosity of the learned. At a small distance 
from thence was situated the forum of Trajan. 
It was surrounded with a lofty portico, in the 
form of a quadrangle, into which four triumphal 
arches opened a noble and spacious entrance : 
in the centre arose a column of marble, whose 
height, of one hundred and ten feet, denoted the 
elevation of the hill that had been cut away. 
This column, which still subsists in its ancient 
beauty, eidiibited an exact representation of the 
Dacian victories of its founder. The veteran 
soldier contemplated the story of his own cam- 
paigns, and by an easy illusion of national va- 
nity, the peaceful citizen associated himself to 
the honours of the triumph. All the other quar- 
ters of the capital, and all the provinces of the 
empire, were embellished by the same liberal 
spirit of public magnificence, and were filled witli 
amphitheatres, theatres, temples, porticos, tri- 

« Donatiia do Roma Veterc, 1. iii, c» 4', S, (I Nardini Roma 
Anticri, L iii, 11, ISJ, 13, and a MS. description of ancient Rome, 
by Bernardus Oncellarius, or Rucellai, of which I obtained a'^co])}’ 
from the library of the Canon Eicardi at Florence. Two celebrated 
pkturto of Timanthes mi of Eiotogeiies are mentioned by Pliny, 
as in the tempk of potce 5 and the Laocoon was found in the baths 
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«mplial arches, baths, and aqueducts, all various- chap. 
Iv conducive to the health, the devotion, and the 
pleasures of the meanest citizen. The last-men- 
tioned of those edifices deserve our peculiar at- 
tention. The boldness of the enterprise, the 
solidity of the execution, and the uses to which 
tliey were subservient, rank the aqueducts among 
the noblest monuments of Roman genius and 
power. The aqueducts of the capital claim a 
just pre-eminence ; but the curious traveller, 
who, without the light of history, should examine 
those of Spoleto, of Metz, or of Segovia, would 
very naturally conclude, that those provincial 
towns had formerly been the residence of some 
potent monarch. The solitudes of Asia and 
Africa were once covered ndth flourishing cities, 
whose populousness, and even whose existence, 
was derived from such artificial supplies of a per- 
ennial stream of fresh rvater.^ 

We have computed the inhabitants, and con-Numi>er 
teniplated the public works of the Roman 
pire. The observation of the number and great- cuies of 
ness of its cities will serve to confirm the former, 
and to multiply the latter. It may not be un- 
pleasing to collect a few scattered instances rela- 
tive to that subject, without forgetting, however, 
that, from the vanity of natipns, and the poverty 
of language, the vague appellation of city has 
been indiflerently bestowed on Rome and upon 

Lauren turn, i, Ancient Italy is said to have con- in Uaiy. 

« 

^ Montfaucoa rAntlqiilte ExpHqnee, tom. iv, p. 2* 1 . i, c. 9. 

Fa'oretti has composed a very learned treatise on the aqueducts of 

Boinc. ” ■ 
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taiaed ele'^en hundred and ninety-seven cities , 
and for whatsoever era ot antiquity tiie expres- 
sion might be intended, “ there is not any reason 
to believe the country less populous in the age 
of the Antonines, than in that of Romulus. The 
petty states of Latium were contained within the 
metropolis of the empire, by whose superior in- 
fluence they had been attracted. Those parts of 
Italy which have so long languished under the 
lazy tyranny of priests and viceroys, had been 
afflicted only by the more tolerable calamities of 
war ; and the first symptoms of decay which the;i/ 
experienced were amply compensated by the 
rapid improvements of the Cisalpine Gaul. The 
splendour of Verona may be traced in its remains ; 
yet Verona was less celebrated than Aquileia or 
Padua, Milan, or Ravenna, ii, Ihe spirit of 
improvement had passed the Alps, and been felt 
even in the: woods of Britain, which were gra- 
dually cleared away, to open a free space for con- 
venient and elegant habitations. York was the 
seat of government ; London was already enrich- 
ed bv commerce ; and Bath was celebrated for 
tlie salutary effects of its medicinal waters. Gaul 
could boast of her twelve hundred cities ; *■ and 
thoughi in the northern parts, many of them, 
without etcepting Paris itself, were little more 
tiian the rude and imperfect townships of a ris- 
ing people, the southeim provinces imitated the 

• .Elian. Pist. Var. 1. 16. Ha lived in the time of Alexan- 

der Seirerws.' See Grasca, 1. fv, c* 2L 

f Josepli. de id. The number, however, is mention- 

ed,, and should be received with a degree of latitude* 
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wealth and elegance of Italy.® Many were the chap. 
cities of Gaul, Marseilles^ Arles, Nismes, Nar- 
bonne, Thoulouse, Bourdeaux, Autun, Vienna, 

Lyons, Langres, and Treves, whose ancient con- 
dition might sustain an equal, and perhaps ad- 
vantageous comparison with their present State. 

With regard to Spain, that country flourished as 
a province, and has declined as a kingdom. 
Exhausted by the abuse of her stren^b, by 
America, and by superstition, her pride might 
possibly be confounded, if we required such a 
list of three hundred and sixty cities, as Pliny 
has exhibited under the reign of Vespasian.'* 
ni, Three hundred AfMcan cities had once ac- Africa, 
knowledged the authority of Carthage,* nor is 
it likely that their numbers diminished under the 
administration of the emperors : Carthage itself 
rose Avith new splendour from its ashes ; and that 
capital, as well as Capua and Corinth, soon re- 
covered all the advantages which can be separated 
from independent sovereignty, iv. The pro- Asia, 
vinces of the East present the contrast of Roman 
magnificence Avith Turkish barbarism. The 
ruins of antiquity, scattered over uncultivated 
fields, and ascribed, by ignorance, to the power 
of magic, scarcely afford a shelter to the op- 
pressed peasant or wandering Arab. Under the 
reign of the Caesars, the proper Asia alone con- 

« Pim. Hist. Xatur. iii, 5. 

*! Piin. Hist. Natur. iii, 3, 4 ; iv. 35. The list seems authentic 

and accurate : the division of the provinces, and the didhreiit condi- 
tion oi the cities, are minutely distinguished. 

* ^trabon. Geograph. I xvll, p, 11 Sa 
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CHAP, taiaed five hundred populqus cities,'' enriched 
with all the gifts of nature, and adorned with all 
the refinements of art. Eleven cities of Asia had 
once disputed the honour of dedicating a temple 
to Tiberius, and their respective merits were 
examined by the senate.' Four of them were 
immediately rejected, as unequal to the burden ; 
and among these was Laodicea, whose splendour 
is still displayed in its ruins."' Laodicea collected 
a very considerable revenue from its flocks of 
sheep, celebrated for the fineness of their wool, 
and had received, a little before the contest, a 
legacy of above four hundred thousand jiouods, 
by the testament of a generous citizen." If such 
was the jjoverty of Laodicea, what must have 
been the wfealth of those cities, whose claim ap- 
peai'ed preferable, and particularly of Pergamus, 
of Smyfna,- and of Ephesus, who so long dis- 
puted with each other the titular primacy of 

^ Juseph. de B«ll. Jud. ii, 16. Fbilostrat. in Vit* Sox^hist. L ii, 
p. 5!8, ediu Clear. 

^ Tacit. Annal. iv, I have taken some pains in consulting 
and comparing modern travellers, with regard to the fate of those 
eleven cities of Asia. Seven or eight are totally destroyed — Hyptepe, 
Tralles, Laodicea, Ilium, Halicarnassus, Miletu-s, E]fiicsns, and wo 
may add Sardes* Of .the remaining three, Pergamus is a straggling 
village of ,twa or three thousand inhabitants ; I^Iagnesia, under the 
name of GiizeLhi&sar,. a town of some consequence ; and Smyrna, a 
great city, peopled by an hundred Uuni.;and souls. But even at Smyr- 
na, ivhile the Franks, have maintained commerce^ the Turks have 
ruined the arts. 

See a very exact and pleasing description of the ruins Laodi- 
Cfia, In €!ia«dlef’s Travdfs- ^rough Asia Minor, p. 225, 

» Strabo, -I. xil studied at Tralles. 
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Asia?” Ti^e capitals of Syria and Egypt held a chap. 
still superior rank in the empire : Antioch and 
Alexandria looked down with disdain on a crolipd 
of dependent cities/ and yielded, with reluctance, 
to the majesty of Rome itself. : t 

All these citips were connected with each other, Roman 
and with the capital, by the public highways,”®'^' 
which, issuing from the forum of Rome, traversed 
Italy, pervaded the provinces, and werO vtormi- 
nated only by the frontiers of the empire. If we 
carefully trace the distance from the wall of An- 
toninus to Rome, and from thence to Jerusalem, 
it will be found that the great chain of commu- 
nication from the ndwh^west to • the : south-'east 
point of the empire, was drawn out to the length 
of four thousand and eighty Roman miles,”’ 

The public roads were accurately divided by 
mile-stones, and ran in a direct line from one 

® See a Dissertation of M. de Boze, Mem. de TAcademie, tom. 
xviii. Aristides pronounced an oration, which is still extant, to re- 
commend concord to the rival cities. 

I* The inhabitants of Egypt, exclusive of Alexandria, amounted to 
seven millions and a half (Joseph, de Bell* Jud. Bnder the 

military government of the Mamalukes, Syria was supposed to con* 
tain sixty thousand villages (Histoire de Timur Bee. i. v, c. 20.) 

^ The following itenary may serve to convey some idea of the 
direction of the road, and 'of the distance between the principal 
towns. I. From the wall of Antoninus to York, 222 Roman miles- 
n. London 227. ni. Rhutupice or Sandwich 67. iv. The naviga- 
tion to Boulogne 45* v. Eheims 174. vu Lyons 330. vn. Mi- 
lan 324. vni. Rome 426. tx. Brmdmiim S^O. . xi‘*the naviga*» 
tion to Dyrrachium 40, xu Byzantium til. xii. Ancyra 283. 
xin. 1!^atsus 30'L xiv. Antioch 141. xv. Tyre 252. 
saiem 108. In all 4080 Roman, or 3740 English miles. See the 
itenaries published by Wesseling, his annotations Gale and Stukely 
for Britain, and M» cf Ahvpie for Gaul and Italy. ' 
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city €o a»otheri with very little respect for the 
obstacles either of nature or private property. 
Mountains were perforated, and bold arches 
thrown over the broadest and most rapid streams.’' 
The middle part of. the road was raised into a 
terrace, which commanded the adjacent country, 
consisted of several strata of sand, gravel, and 
cement, and was paved with large stones, or, in 
some jjlaces near the capital, with granite.® 
Such was the fplid construction of the Roman 
highways, whose firmness has not entirely yielded 
to the effort of fifteen centuries. They united 
the subjects of the most distant provinces by 
an easy and familiar intercourse ; but their pri- 
mary object biad been to facilitate* the marches of 
the legions ; nor was any country considered as 
completely subdued, till it had been rendered, 
in all its partsi perymusito th^ awns md autho- 
rity of the conqueror. The advantage of receiv- 
ing the earhest intelligence, and of conveying 
their orders with celerity, induced the emperors 
to establish, throughout their extensive domi- 
nions, the regular institution of posts.* Houses 
were everywhere erected at the distance only of 
five or six miles ; eacli of them wms constantly 
provided with forty horses, and, by the help of 
these relayai, it was easy to travel an hundred 


Montfinicon, Expliqii^e (tom. iv, p. 2, L i, c. 5), lias 

described the bridges of Narni, Alcantara, Nismes, See. 

» Bergier Histoire des grands Chemins de I’Emiiire Remain-^ 1. lij 


I Bergier Hist, des grandi 

I, ?Bi, tit. y, ml ii, p. 
with Godefroy’s iestrhed commentary. 
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miles ia a day along the Roirten roads." The chap. 
use of the posts was allowed to those who claimed 
it by an imperial mandate ; but though origin- 
ally intended for the puhlic serricel^ it' was 
sometimes indulged* to' the business brcoittvehi- 
ency of private eitizens.* Nor was the cOm-Naviga- 
munication of the Roman empire less free and*'*’"' 
open by sea than it was by land. The provinces 
surrounded and inclosed the Mediterranean ; and 
Italy, in the shape of an immense promontory, 
advanced into the midst of that great lake. The 
coasts of Italy are, in general^ destitute of safe 
harbours; but humshi i^ustry had corrected the 
deficiencies' ’Ofhatufe’f'’l0dfd-'thfe artificial port 'of 
Ostia, in particular, situate at the mouth of the 
Tyber, and formed by the emperor Claudius, 
was an useful monument of Rornan greatness.^ 

From this port, which was only sixteen miles 
from the capital, a favourable breeze frequently 
carried vessels in seven days to the columns of 
Hercules, and, in nine or ten, to Alexandria in 
Egypt.* ^ . 

Whatever evils either reason or declamation improve^ 
have imputed to extensive empire, the power 

ture. 


In the time of Theodosius, Csesarius, a magistrate of high rank, 
went post from Antioch to Constantinople, He began his journey 
at night, was in Cappadocia (165 miles from Antioch) the ensuing 
evening, and arrived at Constantinople ' the sixth day about noon. 
The whole distance was 72 ^ Homan, or 665 Ei^lish miles. See 
Lihanius Orat. xxii, and the Ititteirarii, |>» ■’ ' < ' . 

* Biiny, though a favourite and a 'mimster, made an apology for 
granting post-horses to his wife on the most urgent business, Epistx, 
1 ^ 1 , • 

^ Btrgler, Hlsfe des, grands Chemins, c, 4.9, , .* 

Him Hist* Hatur* 1* ' ■ 

# 2 ' 
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CHAP. RoBie was attended witli some beneficial conse- 

quences to mankind ; and the same freedom of 

inthewest-ifitercGUPse which extended the vices, diffused 
trierorthe likewise the improvements, of social life. In the 
empire, mol'e remote ages of antiquity, the world was 
unequally divided. The East was in the imme- 
morial possession of arts and luxury ; whilst the 
West was inhabited by rude and warlike barba- 
rians, who either disdained agriculture, or to 
whom it was totally unknown. Under the pro- 
tectionlof an established government, the pro- 
ductions of'^happier climates, and the industry of 
more civilized nations, were gradually introduced 
into the western countries of Europe ; and the 
natives were encouraged, by an o'pen and pro- 
fitable commerce, to multiply the former, as well 
as to improve the latter. It would be almost 
iafposlible to emiinerate alb the -eMter of 

the hhiijaal ob the vfegetable reign, which were 
successively imported into Europe, from Asia and 
Egypt;* but it will not be unworthy of the dig- 
nity, and' much less of the utility, of an. his- 
torical work, slightly to touch on a few of the 
introduo principal heads. 1. Almost all the flowers, the 
frufe*&c. Ikerbs, and the fruits, that grow in our European 
gardens, are of foreign extraction, which, in many 
cases, is betrayed even by their naipes: the apple 
was a native of Italy, and when the Romans had 
tasted the richer flavour of the apricot, the peach, 
the pomegranate, the citron, and the orange, 

^ , - 4 ** ' I ‘ 

^ 1 % is not impirobable that..itb:e Greolcs and Phoenicians introduced 
nAw ftrt# and tli« neighbourhood of Marssoiiks 

and Gadei* 
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they contented themselves ^itb applying- to all chap. 

these new fruits the common denomination of ^ 

apple, discriminating them from each other by 
the additional epithet of their (muntry.#:2. InThevUic. 
the time of Hometj’S the. vine grew wild fa the 
island of Sicily, and most probably in the adja- 
cent continent ; but it was not improved by the 
skill, nor did it afford a liquor grateful to the 
ta:ste of the savage^ iidmbitants^ i= 
years afterwards, Italy could boast, that of the 
fourscore most generous and celebrated wines, 
more than two thirds were produced from her 
soil.” Thehlesshig wa» soon communicated to 
the ' Marbonnjes^ ■#J^'«dnee of Clauli' tmt ;So intense 
was the cold to the north of the Cevennes, that, 
in the time of Strabo, it was thought impossible 
to ripen the grapes in those parts of Gaul.^ 

Tliis difficulty, however, was gradually vanquish- 
ed; and there is some reason to believe, that the 
vineyards of Burgundy are as old as the age of 
the Antonines.® S. The olive, in the western The olive, 
world, followed the progress- of peace, of which 
it was considered as the syngibol. Two centuries 
.-ifter the foundation of Rome, both Italy and 
Africa were strangers to that useful plant; it was 

^ See Homer Odyss. 3* 3% v. .3i58, 

® Plin, Hist. Natur. L v 

Strab. Gcograph. 3. iv, p. 223. The intense cold of a Gallic win- 
tei* was almost proverbial among the ancients. . 

* In the beginning of the fourth century^ the orator Eumeniiis 
(Faisegyric. Veter, viii, 6, edit. Delphin.) speaks fof the vines in the 
territory of Autun, which were decayed through age, and the first 
plantation of which was totally unknown. The Pagus Aiebrignus 
is supposed by M. d’AnvUleto be the district , of Beaune> celebrated. 
etcB at present* for of„the first growths of Burgundy# , , ’ * 

G S 
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CHAP, natujralized in those countries; and at length car” 
ried into the heart of Spain and Gaul. The timid 
errors of the ancients, that it required a certain 
degree of heat, and could only flourish in the 
neighbourhood of the sea, were insensibly ex- 
Fiax. ploded by industry and experience.*' 4. The 
cultivation of flax was transported from Egypt to 
Gaul, and enriched the whole country, however 
it might impoverish the particular lands on which 
Avtiiiciai it was sown.® 5 . The use of artificial grasses 
became familiar to. the farmers both of Italy and 
the provinces, particularly the Lucerne, which 
derived its name and origin from Media.'* The 
assured supply of wholesome and plentiful food 
for the cattle during, win ten, multiplied the num- 
ber of the flocks and herd^ which, in their turn, 
contributed to the fertility of tbe soU. To all 
tifeae imprqvemeats may be added; an assiduous 
taines and fisheries, which, by em- 
ploying a multitude of laborious hands, serve to 
increase the pleasures of the rich, and the sub- 
Oenerai sistence of the poor. The elegant treatise of 
Columella describes^ the advanced state of the 
■ Spanish husbandry, under the reign of Tiberius ; 

and it may be observed, that those famines, which 
so frequently afflicted the infant republic, were 
seldom or never experienced by the Extensive 
empire of Rome. The accidental scarcity, in 
any single province, was immediately relieved by 
the plenty of its more fortunate Neighbours.. 

1 * 'T'v* ‘ ' ' '' ’ " 

... # .. '.. . 

' ^ Esskys'on'A^fctlititfe, by 'Mr* Hafte, in whlcb 

Ii6 to that t&e anclftnts and-.modtJnis bavfe aaid of 
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Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures, c h ap. 
since the productions of nature are the materials 
of art. Under the Roman empire, the labour of Arts of 
an industrious and ingenious people, was various- 
ly, but incessantly employed in the servke .dE the 
rich. In tl^eir 'dress, their table, their hodses, 
and their furniture, the favourites of fortune 
united every refinement of conveniency, of ele- 
ganeet and of Splendcpr, .w;hatever condd spothe 
their pride, or gratify their sensuality; Such 
refinements, under the odious name of luxury, 
have been severely arraigned by the moralists of 
every age ; and it might perhjaps be nmre con- 
ducive to ■tibe virtue^ sad’ weU as hapjmess,'’ of 
mankind, if all possessed the necessaries, and none 
the superfluities of life. But in the present im- 
perfect condition of society, luxury, though it may 
proceed from vice or folly, seems to be the only 
means that can correct the unequal distribution 
of property. The diligent mechanic, and the 
skilful artist, who have obtained no shai'enn the 
division of the earth, receive a voluntary tax from 
the possessors of land ; and the latter are prompt- 
ed, by a sense of interest, to improve those 
estates, with whose produce they may purchase 
additional pleasures. This operation, the par- 
ticular effects of which are felt in every society, 
acted with much more diffusive energy in the 
Roman world. The provinces woidd soon have 
been exhausted of their wealth;, if the manufac- 
tures and commerce of luxury had not .insensibly 
restored to the industrious subjects the sums which , 
were exacted from them by the arms and autho- 

G 4 ’ \ 
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CHAP, rity of Eome. As long as the circulation was 
confined within the bounds of the empire, it im- 
pressed the political machine with a new degree 
of activity, and its consequences, sometimes be- 
neficial, could never become pernicious, 
foreign But it is no easy task to confine luxury with- 
in the limits of an empire. The most remote 
countries of the ancient world were ransacked to 
supply the pomp and delicacy of Rome. The 
forest of Scythia afforded some va^able furs. 
Amber was brought over land from the shores of 
the Baltic to the Danube ; and the barbarians 
were astonished at the price which they receiv- 
ed in exchange for so useless a commodity.* 
There was a considerablpdemand for Babylonian 
caipets and other manufactures of the East ; but 
the most important and unpopular branch of 
foreign trade was carried on with Arabia and 
India.;?” Ewry, year> ab^t the time of the sum- 
mer solstice, a fleet of an hundred and twenty 
vessels sailed from Myos-hormos, a port of Egypt 
on the Red sea, By the periodical assistance of 
the monsoons, they traversed the ocean in about 
forty days. The coast of Malabar, or the island 
of ^yloh,'‘ was the ugual t^an of their navi- 
gation, and 41;, was in ilhose markets that the 

^ Tacit 4^.. Efat Nat XX3c?iii, ,11- The lat^ 

ter obsjerved, with some humAur, that even iashion had not yet found 
cut the use of amber. Nero sent a Roman knight to purchase great 
quantities Art the spot w^icre it produced-^the coast of mpclern 

.k'' h|r th% Screndib by the Arab&« 

•It waS' tthd# of'OlaudJus, and gradually becaiBo 

the principal -tnid't bf the East* ' ' ; ' ‘ 
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merchants from the more remote countries of chap. 
Asia expected their arE|aral. The return of the J ^ ^ 
fleet of Egypt was fix4d to the months of De- 
cember or January ; and as soon as*, their rich 
cargo had been trani^rted, on the backs of 
camels, from tlm Bed sea to the Nile^ and had 
descended that river as far as Alexandria, it was 
poured, without delay, into the capital of the 
erapire.* The objects of oriental traflSic were ' 
splendid and trifling : silk, a pound of which was 
esteemed not inferior in value to a pound of 
gold ; precious stones, among which the pearl 
claimed the first rank after the diamond ; and 
a vmiety of aromatics^ that were otmsumed in 
religious worship and the pomp of funerals. 

The labour and risk of the voyage was rewarded 
with almost incredible profit ; but the profit was 
made upon Roman subjects, and a few indivi- 
duals were enriched at the expence of the pub- 
lic. As the natives of Arabia and India were Gow ana 
contented with the productions and manufactures 
of their own country, silver, on the side of the 
Romans, was the principal, if aotthe oaly-in^jra- 
ment of commerce. It was a complaint worthy 
of the gravity of the senate, tliat in the pursuit 
of female ornaments the wealth of the state 


^ Hist Natni*. h yu' Spuuho^ 1. xvit 

"" Hist. August, p. 2^4* A siik gaiment was considex'&d as aw or* 
waitiewt to a womawj but as a disgrace to a maw. ' ' ' , " , 

** T^e great pearl fisheries %rere t|ie same as at present — Ormuz 
and Cepe Comorin. As well as we can compare ancient with modern 
geography* Rome was supplied with diamonds from the piine of Ju« 
ipelpur* m BAgnil, whkh is described in 'the Yo^^ges dc Tavernier^ 
fora. It, p. 28L ' “ _ . . , . 


was iwpfteot^rably given away to foreign and hos« 
tile nations.” The annual loss is computed, 
fey^ a Writer of an inquisitive, but censorious tem- 
per, at upwards of eight hundred thousand 
pounds sterling.^ Such was the style of dis- 
content, brooding over the dark prospect of ap- 
proaching poverty. And yet if we compare the 
proportion between gold and silver as it stood in 
the time of Pliny, and as it was fixed in the reign 
of Constantipe, we shall discover within that 
period a very considerable increase,^ There is 
not the least reason to suppose that gold was 
become more scarce ; it is therefore evident that 
silver was grown more common ; that whatever 
might be the amount of the Indian and Arabian 
exports, they were far from exhausting the wealth 
of the Roman world ; and that the produce of 
tW jndnes abundantly supjdied the; demand's of 

Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind 
to exalt the past, and to depreciate the present, 
the tranquil and prosperous state of the empire 
was warmly felt, and honestly confessed, by the 
provincials as well as Romans. “ They acknow- 
“ ledged that the true principles of social life, 
laws, agriculture, and* science, which had been 
“ first indented by the wisdom of Athens, were 
" now firmly established fay the power of Rome, 

" Tacit Annal. iii, S2. In a speech of Tiberius, 
p Pltn. Hist. Natur. xii, 18. In anotbier place he computes half 

4' which yrji 1^|, rose to 14 2 *$thS 5 

the of Arbuthnot’s 'Tables of an** 

eient Coiflfej'e* 4 ^ 
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“ under whose auspicious influence the fiercest chap, 
" barbarians were united by an equal govern- 
ment and common language,: They afiirm, 

“ that, with the improvement of arts, the human 
“ species was visibly multiplied. . .Thqy ; cele- 
“ brate the of the, citi^ . 

“ the beautiful face of the country, cultivated 
“ and adorned like an immense garden, and the 
“ long festival of peace, yrhich was enjoyed by 
“ so many nations, forgetful of their ancient 
animosities, and delivered from the apprehen- 
“ sion of future danger.” Whatever suspicions 
may be suggested by the air of rhetoric and, de- 
clamation, wfe*6h i seefiaa to prevail in thei^ 
sages, the substance of them is perfectly agree- 
able to historic truth. 

It was scarcely possible that the eyes of contem- Decline of 
poraries should discover in the public felicity the 
latent causes of decay and corruption. This long 
peace, and the uniform government of the Ro- 
mans, introduced a slow and secret poison into the 
vitals of the empire. The minds of men were 
gradually reduced to the same, level, the fire 
t)f genius wak extinguished, and even the mili- 
tary spirit evaporated. The natives of Europe, 
were brave and robust. Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
and Illyricum, supplied the legions with excel- 
lent soldiei’s, and constituted the real strengtli 
of the monarchy. Theirperspnal yalourremained; 
but they no longer possessed that public cou- 
rage which is nourished by the love of i^depend- 

® Among many other passage.^, see Pliny (Hist, Natur. Hi, 5}, 

Aristides (do Urbe Eom&), and Tertiillian (do Anb«\ c. 30). 
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CHAP, ence» the, sense of national honour, the presence 
of danger, and the habit of command. They 
received laws and governors from the will of their 
sovereign, and trusted for their defence to a mer- 
cenary army. The posterity of their boldest 
leaders was contented with the rank of citizens 
and subjects. The most aspiring spirits resorted 
to the court or standard of the emperors ; and 
the deserted provinces, deprived of political 
strength or union,i insensibly sunk iiito the lan- 
guid indifference of private life. 

Of genius. The love of letters, almost inseparable from 
peace and refinement, was fashionable among the 
subjects of Hadrian and the Antonines,who were 
themselves men of learning and curiosity. It was 
diffused over the whoje extent of their empire ; 
the most northern tribes of Britons had acquired 
a taste for rhetoric ; Hqmer, m ?vell as Yifgil, 
were-,transcribed and studied on the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube; and the most libei’al rewards 
sought out the faintest glimmerings of literary 
merit.* The sciences of physic and astronomy 

* Herodes Atticus gave tli,e sophist PoJLema above eight thousand 
pounds for three declamations. See Philostrat. .L i, p. 558. The 
Antonines founded a school at Athens, hi which professors of grain-^ 
maXy rhetoric, politics, and the four great sects of philosophy, were 
maintained at the public expence^ for the instruction of youth. The 
salary of a philosopher was ten thousand drachmae, between three 
and four hundred pounds a-year. Similar establishments were form- 
ed in the other great- cklos of the empire. See 3..uchin in Eunuch, 
tom. ii, p. 353, edit. ReHz» PhilostvaU L ii, p. 556. ' Hist. August, 
p. 21. Dion Cassius, 1. Ixxi, p. 1195. J.uvenal himself, in a morose 
satire, which, in every line, betrays his own disappointmont and 
^l|yy,_is ohiiged^^ however,, to . * , 

- |ayen<^» cireunaspidt agitat vos, 

Dhdd Wulgentla 

> ' '4, ' . 't • . Satir. , 
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were successfully cultivated by the (Greeks; the chap. 
observations of Ptolemy, and the writings of Galen, 
are studied by those who have improved their 
discoveries, and corrected their errors:; but if we 
except the inimitable, Lucian; this age riSd’ indo- 
lence passed dwaf ^without having produced a 
single MTiter of original genius, or who excelled , 
in the arts of elegant composition. The authority 
of Plato tod Aristotle, of Zeno and EptcurtiSj 
still reigned in the schools ; and their systems, 
ti'ansmitted, with blind deference, from one ge- 
neration of disciples to another, precluded every 
generous attempt to exercise the powers; or 
enlarge the limits. Of the hunaan mind. The bead? 
ties jof the poets and orators, instead of kindling 
a fire like their own, inspired only cold and ser- 
vile imitations ; or, if any ventured to deviate 
from those models, they deviated, at the same 
time, from good sense and propriety. On the 
revival of letters, the youthful vigour of the ima- 
gination, after a long repose, national emulation, 
a new religion, new languages, and a new world, 
called forth the genius of Europe. But the jsfo- 
vincials of Rome, trained by an uniform artificial 
foreign education, were engaged in a very un- 
equal competition with those bold ancients, who, 
by expressing their genuine feelings in their na- ' 
tive tongue, had already occupied every place of 
honour. The name of poet was almost forgotten ; 
that. of orator was usurped by the sophists. A 
cloud of critics, of compilers, of commierttators, 
darkened the face of learning ; and the decline 
of genius was |oon followed by the corruption 
of taste. 



' ^fhe'WeclinS '-'Anti 

The sublime Longinus, who, in somewhat a 
later period, and in the court of a . Syrian queen, 
preserved the spirit of ancient Athens, observes 
and laments this degeneracy of his contempora- 
ries, which debased their sentiments, enervated 
their courage, %nd depressed their talents. “ In 
“ the same manner,” says he, “ as some children 
“ always* remain pigmies, whose infant limbs 
“ have been too closely confined ; thus our ten- 
“ der minds, fettered by the prejudices and habits 
“ of a just servitude, are unable to expand 
“ themselves, or to attain that well-proportioned 
“ greatness which we admire in the ancients ; 
“ who, living under a popular government, wrote 
“ with the. same freedom as they acted.”* This 
diminutive stature of mankind, if we pursue 
the metaphor, was daily sinking below the old 
^ftndard, and the Eomah wofM ' was indeed 
^ibtiMl 'by a race of pigmies, when the fierce 
giants of the north broke in, and mended the 
puny breed. They restored a manly spirit of 
freedom ; and after the revolution of ten cen- 
turies, freedom became the happy parent of taste 
and science. , 


CHAP. 

II. 


4<S, p* edit. Toll* 

tmj say of Longinus,— His own example strengt liens all hia law's-’* 
Instead of proposing his sentiments with a manly boldness, he Insi- 
nuates them, with the most guarded caution, puts tliem into the mouth 
of a friend, and, as far as we can collect from a corrupted text, 
makes a shew of refuting them himself. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the comlitu^ipn of ike Homan emp}i% in th$ flgc 
of the Antonines. 

The obvious definition dP a mOnarqhy seems 
tb be tbai of a state, ift wMch a 
by Avhatsoever name be may be distinguished, 
is entrusted with the execution of the laws, the 
management of the revenue, and the command 
of the army. But, unless public liberty is pro- 
tected by intrejiid ahd vigilant guardiaite, au- 
thority of so formidable a magistrate will soon 
degenerate into despotism. The influence of the 
clergy, in an age of superstition, might be usefully 
employed to assert the rights of mankind ; but 
so intimate is the connection between the throne 
and the altar, that the* banner of the church has 
very seldom been seen on the side of the people. 

A martial nobility and stubborn commons, pos- 
sessed of arms, tenacious of property, aiid ’'col- 
lected into constitutional assemblies, form the 
only balance capable of preserving a free consti- 
tution against enterprizes of an aspiring prince. 

Every barrier of the Roman constitution hadsitmtion 
been levelled by the vhst ambition of the dic-t4t*^^"'’' 
tator; every fence had been extirpated by the 
cruel hand of the triumvir. After the victory 
of Actium, the fate of the Romfln world 
depended <M the will of Octaviauus, surnamed 
Csesar, by his Uucle’s adoption, and afterivards 
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CHAP. Augwettis, by the flattery of the senate. The 
conqueror was at the head of forty-four veteran 
legions,® conscious of their own strength, and 
of the weakness of the constitution, . habituated, 
during twenty years civil war, to every act of 
blood and violence, and passionately devoted to 
the house of Caesar, frona whence alone they had 
received, and expected, the most lavish rewards. 
The provinces, long oppressed by tlie ministers 
of the republic, sighed for the government of a 
single person, wlxo would be the master, not the 
accomplice, of those petty tyrants. The people 
of Rome, viewing, with a secret pleasure, the 
humiliation of the aristocracy, demanded only 
bread and public shows, and were supplied with 
both by the liberal hand of Augustus. The rich 
and polite Italians, who had almost, universally 
^bicaced t^e phUo^qphy of Ep^urus, e^oyed 
ihe.present blessings of ease and tranquillity, and 
suffered not the pleasing dream to be interrupted 
by the memoiy of their old tumultuous freedom. 
With its power, the senate had lost its dignity ; 
many of the most noble families were extinct. 
The republicans of spirit and ability had perished 
in the field of battle, or in the proscription. 
The door of the assembly had been designedly 
left open for a mixed multitude of more than a 
thousand persons, who reflected disgrace upon 
their rank, instead of deriving honour from it.*" 


, * Orosius^ vi, 18. . 

^ andjialf tetbatiaus, 

c,‘77, 80)* Tbe ^abwse became 
still more iseandalous after his death. 
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The refofmation of the senate was one of the chap. 
first steps in which Augustus laid aside the ty- 
rant, and professed himself the father of his coun- He reform^ 
try. He was elected censor; and, in concert*^® 
with his faithful Agrippa, he examined the list of 
the senators, expelled a few members, whose vices 
or whose obstinacy required a public example, 
persuaded near two hundred to prevent the shame 
of ah ^jpalstoh by a voluntary retreat, i^sed 
the qualification of a senator to about ten thousand 
pounds, created a sufficient number of patrician 
families, and accepted for himself the honour- 
able title of prince of the senate, which had 
always been bed:otved, by the censors, «» ;the 
tatizen the most eminent for his honours and ser- 
vices.® But whilst he thus restored th'e dignity, 
he destroyed the independence of the senate. The 
principles of a free constitution ai’e irrecoverably 
lost, when the legislative power is nominated by 
the executive. 

Before an assembly thus modelled and pre- Resigns hi* 
pared, Augustus pronounced a studied oration, 
which displayed his patriotism, and disguised' his 
ambition. He lamented, yet excused, his past 
“ conduct. Filial piety had required at his 
“ hands the revenge of his father’s murder; the 
“ humanity of his own nature had sometimes 
“ given way to the stern laws of necessity, and. 

to a forced connection with two unworthy col- 
“ leagues; as long as Antony lived, the republic 

® p# 693* Suetonius ill August* c» 

YQU I. ' ; ' H ■ 
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CHAP. " forbad him to abandon her to a degenerate Bo 
“ man, and a barbarian queen. He was now at 
“ liberty to satisfy his duty and his inclination. 
“ He solemnly restored the senate and people to 
“ all their ancient rights ; and wished only to 
“ mingle with the crowd of his fellow citizens, 
“ and to share the blessings which he had ob- 
“ tained for his country 

Is prevail- -vyould require the pen of Tacitus (if Tacitus 

:«{! upon tO' . . ^ -i' 'v ' r 

xesitKie it, had assisted at this assembly) to describe the va- 

tuiTof** rious emotions of the senate; those that were 

emperor or g^jppj-ggggj those that Were affected. It 

general* ■'* ^ ' . ' ,■ . ... " , 

was dangerous to trust the sincerity of Augustus; 
to seem to distrust it, was still more dangerous. 
The respective advantages of monarchy and a 
republic have often divided speculative inquirers; 
the present greatness of the Roman state, the 
corruption of manners, and the licence of the 
sol4i#fiSi istf^Bed hew arguments to the advo- 
cates of monareby ; and these general views of 
government were again warped by the hopes and 
fears of each individual. Amidst this confusion 
of sentiments, the answer of the senate was una- 
nimous and decisive. They refused to accept the 
resignation of Augustus; they conjured him not 
iO ' des^srt the republic which he had saved. 
After a decent resistance, the crafty tyrant sub- 
mitted to the orders of the senate, and consented 
to receive the government of the provinces, 

^ DImi (Ij, llil, |8* 6f S) ptoltsf aad bombast speech on 

fkm Suetonius and Tacitus tie 

' ' 
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and the general command of the Eoman armies, chap. 
under the well-known names of Proconml and 
Imperator.^ But he would receive them only 
for ten years. Even before the exjpiration of that 
period, he hope(jl ^*ttot the wounds pf eiyd 4i§- 
cord would be completely healed, and that the 
republic, restored to its pristine health and vi- 
gour, would no longer require the dangerous 
interpofsition of so ejtt^r^ary a lEp^^isti^fe. 

The memory of this comedy, repeated several 
times during the life of Augustus, was preserved 
to the last ages of the pmpirei .j^y the peculiar 
pomp with which the perpetual monarchs of 
Kome,. always solemuizedthe tenth years .qfJheP’ 
reign.' . 

Without any violation of the principles of 
.constitution, the general of the Roman armies general?, 
might receive and exercise an authority almost 
despotic over the soldiers, the enemies, and the 
subjects of the republic. With regard to the 
soldiers, the jealousy of freedom had, even from 
the earliest ages of Rome, giyen lyay to the 
hopes of conquest, and a just sense ^ of military 
discipline. The dictator, or consul, had a right 
to command the service of the Roman youth ; 
and to punish an obstinate or cowardly disobe- 
dience by the most sevepe and ignominious pe- 

® Imperator (from which we have derived emperor) signified, under 
the republic, no more than ^enerat, and was* “emphatically bestowed 
hy the* soldiers, when on the field of battle they proclaimed their 
victorious leader worthy of that title. When the Roi^an emperors 
assumed it in that sense, they placed it after tlieir name, and marked 
how often they had taken It. 

^ Dion I I. Iiii| p. T0% ; 

H g 
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nalties, by striking the offender ont of the list 
of citizens, by confiscating his property, and by 
selling his person into slavery.® T*he most sacred 
rights of freedom, confirmed by the Porcian and 
Senipronian laws, were suspended by the mili- 
tary engagement. In his camp the general ex- 
ercised an absolute power of life and death ; his 
jurisdiction was not confined by any forms of 
trial, or rules of proceeding, and the execution 
of dfie sentence without ap- 
. >!%€• choice of the- endteies d Rome Was 
re^iarly decided by the legislative authority. 
The most important resolutions of peace and war 
were seriously debated in the senate, and solemnly 
ratified by the people. But when the arms of 
the legrons were carri«i to a great distance from 
Italy,' the geherals assumed the hberty of direct- 
teg'' them aggdnst whatev^ people, and in what- 
eycrtemiherth^y judged most advantageous for 
the public service. It was from the success, not 
from the justice, of their enterprises, that they 
expected the honours of a triumph. In the use 
of victory, especially after they were no longer 
controlled by the commissioners of the senate, 
they exercised the nwfet unbounded despotism. 
Wheti Pompey commanded in the East, he re- 
warded his soldiers and allies, dethroned princes, 

e Livy Epitom, I* xjv# Valer. Haxfm. vi, 

^ See in the eighth book of Livy, the cohdnfet of M^irxliiis Torqua« 
tus and Papfrms Cursor. The;^ violated the laws of nature and hir« 
roanity, but they asserted'thp^ df hiiliTar^ discipline ; and the people,^ 

who-|irt^#d' to ‘ini irfelp'e'Ct "the principle. 
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divide4 kingdoms, fomided cokmies, and distri- chap. 
buted the treasures of Mitbridates. On his re- 
turn to Rome, he obtained, by a single act of the 
senate and people, the universal ratification of all 
his proceedings.* was the power wer the 

soldiers, and over the enemies of Rome, which 
was either granted to, or assumed by, the generals 
of the republic. They were, at the same time, the 
governors,’ dr rather naonarchs, of the dOB^ere^ 
provinces, united the civil with the military cha- 
racter, administered justice as well as the fi- 
nance!^ and. oswwed both jthe executive and 
legislative power ,®f ; the atatCi • 

From what h^ been already observed the tieute- 
first chapter in this work, some notion may bethfe^pe. 
formed of the armies and provinces thus in-’'®’^- 
trusted to the rnling hand of Augustus. But as it 
was impossible that he could personally command 
the legions of so many distant frontiers, he was 
indulged by the senate, as Pompey had already 
been, in the permission of devolving the execu- 
tion of his great office on a sufficient number of 
lieutenants. In rank and authorhiy thes® officers 
seemed not inferior to tire ancient proconsuls ; 
but their station was dependent and precarious. 

They received and held their commissions at 

* By the lavish, hot wncoasti’ained» sufifrages of the people, Pompey 
had obtained a military command scarcely to that of 4ng«P- 

tus. Among the extraordinary act's of pomr executed by thciformer, 
wc nfey remark the foundation of twenty-nine cities, and the distri« 
bution of three or four millions sterling to his troops, "yhe ratification 
of his acts met with some opposition and delays in the senate. See 
Plutarch, Appian, Cassius, and the first book of the epistles 
to Attieus# 

n 8 
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CHAP, the will of a superior, to whose atispicious inflii- 
ence the merit of their actions was legally attri- 
buted,^ They were the representatives of the 
emperor. The emperor alone was the general 
the republic, and his jurisdiction, civil as well as 
military, extended over all theconc[uests of Rome. 
It was some satisfaction, however, to the senate, 
that he always delegated his power to the mem- 
bers of their body. The imperial lieutenants 
were of consular or praetorian dignity ; the le- 
gions were commanded by senators ; and the 
prefecture of Egypt was the only important trust 
committed to a Roman knight. 
mvUon of Within six days after Augustus had been com- 

S'be. pelled to accept so very liberal a grant, he re- 
tween the j5Qiy0(j to gratify the pride of the senate by an easy 
and the se- sacrifice. Hc represented to theiii, that they had 
enlarged his powers, even beyond that degree 
which might be required by the melancholy con- 
dition of the times. They had not permitted 
him to refuse the laborious command of the ai- 
mies and the frontiers ; but he must insist on 
being allowed to restore the more peaceful and 
secure provinces to the mild administration of 
the civil magistrate. In the division of the pro- 
vinces, Augustus provided for his own power, 

■ Under the commonwealth, a triumph could only be claimed bj 
the general,' who W'as authorized to take the aus^iices in the luune of 
the people. By an exact consequence, drawn from this principle ox 
policy and religion, the triumph rvas reserved to the emperot ; and 
his most successful llmttmtiU wm satisfied with some marks of clis- 
tinctMiwhtorwdor^tkeuaiwof Ulum were irnmm 
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and for the dignity of the republic. The pro- chap. 
consuls of the senate, particularly those of Asia, 

Greece, and Africa, enjoyed a more honoinable 
character than the lieutenants of the emperor, 
who commanded iii Gaul or Syria. The former 
were attended by lictors, the latter by soldiers. 

A law was passed, that wherever the emperor was 
present, his extraordinary commission should su- 
persede the ordinary jurisdiction of the governor; 
a custom was introduced, that the new conquests 
belonged to the imperial portion ; and it was 
soon discovered, that the authority of the prince, 
the favourite epithet of Augustus, was the same 
in every part of the empire. 

In return for this imaginary concession, Au-Thefomiei- 
gustus obtained an important privilege, which 
rendered him master of Rome and Italy. By f™*' 

; ■ ■ ^ Bland m\a 

dangerous exception to the ancient maxims, he guards in 
Avas authorized to preserve his military command, 
supported by a numerous body of guards, even 
in time of peace, and in the heart of the capital. 

His command, indeed, was confined to those 
citizens who were engaged in the service by the 
military oath ; but such was the propensity of the 
Ikiinans to servitude, that tlie oath was volunta- 
rily taken by the niagistrates, the senators, and the 
equestrian order, till the homage of flattery was 
insensibly converted into an annual and solemn 
protestation of fidelity. . 

•Although Augustus considered a military force consakr 
as the firmest foundation, he wisely rejected it, aSnHian'“^* 
a very odious instrument of government. It 
prore agreeable to his temper, as well as to his 
H 4 
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policy, to reigpti under the venerable names of 
ancient magistracy, and artfully to collect, in his 
own person, all the scattered rays of civil juris- 
diction. With this view, he permitted the senate 
to confer upon him, for his life, the powers of 
the consular' and tribunitian offices,’" which 
were, in the same manner, continued to all his 
successors. The consuls had succeeded to the 
kings of Rome, and represented the dignity of 
the state. They superintended the ceremonies 
of religion, levied and commanded the legions, 
gave audience to foreign ambassadors, and pre- 
sided in the assemblies both of the senate and 
people. The general controul of the finances was 
intrusted to their care ; and though they seldom 
had leisure to administer justice in person, they 
were considered as the supreme guardians of law, 
eqaity, and the public peace. Such was their 
ordinary jurisdiction ; but whenever the senate 
empowered the first magistrate to consult the 
safety of the commonwealth, he was raised by 
that degree above the laws, and exercised, in the 
defence of liberty, a temporary despotism." 

^ Cicero (de Legibus, iii, 3) gives the consular office the name oC 
regia potestas ; and Polybius (L vl, c. 3) observes three powers in the 
Boman con«titution* The monarchical was represented and exercised 
hy the consuls. 

As the tribunitian power (distinct from the annual office) was 
firbt invented for the dictator Cassar, (Dion, 1. xliv, p. 384), we may 
easily conceive that it was given as a reward for having so nobly as^ 
sorted, by arms, the sacred rights of the tribunes and people. 80*2 his 
own commentaries, de Bell, Civil, 1 . i, 

r 

^ Atj^sfus ewreked sin? <annual consulships without interruption-*- 
I’le then most artfully refused that magistracy, as well as the dicta-' 

torshipa 
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The character of the tribunes was, in every re- 
spect, difterent from that of the consuls. The 
appearance of the former was modest and hum- 
ble ; but their pei'sons were sacred and inviolable. 
Their force was suited rather for oppoi^tion than 
for action. They were instituted to defend the 
oppressed, to pardon oflences, to arraign the 
enemies of the people, and, when they judged it 
necessary, to stop, by a single word, the whole 
macliine of government. As long as the repub- 
lic subsisted, the dangerous influence, which ei- 
ther the consul or the tribune might derive from 
their respective jurisdiction, was diminished by 
.several important restrictions* Their authority 
expired with the year in which they were elected ; 
the former office was divided between two, the 
latter among ten persons ; and, as both in their 
private and public interest they were averse to 
each other, their mutual conflicts contributed, 
for the most part, to strengthen rather than to 
destroy tlie balance of the constitution. But 
when the consular and tribunitian powers were 
united, when they were vested for life in a single 
person, when the general of the army was, at 
the same time, the minister of the senate and the 
representative of the Roman people, it was im- 
possible to resist the exercise, nor was it easy to 
define fhe limits, of his imperial prerogative. 

torsluiii^ absented himself from Rome, and waited till the fatal effects 
of tumult and faction forced the senate to invest him with a perpetual 
consulship. Augustus, as well as his successors, affected, however, 
%9 conceal so invidious a litlct. 
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CHAP. To these accumulated honours, the policy of 
Augustus soon added the splendid as well as im- 
Imperial portaiit dignities of supreme pontiiF, and of cen- 
sor. By the former he acquired the management 
of the religion, and by the latter a legal inspec- 
tion over the manners and fortunes of the Ro- 
man people. If so many distinct and independ- 
ent powers did not exactly unite With each 
other, the complaisance of the senate was pre- 
pared to supply every deficiency, by the most 
ample and extraordinary concessions. The em- 
perors, as the first ministers of the republic, 
were exempted from the obligation and penalty 
of many inconvenient laws ; they were autho- 
rized to convoke the senate, to make several mo- 
tions in the same day, to recommend candidates 
for the honours of the state, to cnlai'ge the bounds 
of the city, to employ the revenue at their dis- 
cretion, to declare peace and war, to ratify trea- 
ties ; and by a most comprehensive clause, they 
were empowered to execute whatsoever they 
should judge advantageous to the empire, and 
agreeal)Ie to the majesty of things, private or 
public, human or divine.® 

Themagis- AVlicn all the various powers of executive go- 
trates. vemment were committed to the imperial ma- 
gistrate, tlie ordinary magistrates of the common- 
wealth languished in obscurity, without vigour, 
and almost without business. The names and 

«• See a fmgmeiit of a decree of the seriate, conferring on the em- 
jperor Vespasian all the powers granted to hfs predecessors, Aiigwstiis,, 
Tiberius, and Claudius.' This curious and important piomaraent 
published in Grutev^s Inscriptions, Xo. ccxiii 
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forms of the ancient administration A?ere preseiT, chap, 
ed, by Augustus, with the most anxious care. 

The usual number of consuls, pr^tors* and tri- 
bunes,^’ were anmudly invested with their re-; 
spective ensigns of ' office, and continued to dis-r 
charge some of their least important functions. 

Those lionours still attracted the vain ambition 
of the Romans ; and the emperors themselves, 
thoug’h invested for life with tlje po’s^ws of tiie 
consulslii]), frequently aspired to the title of that 
annual dignity, which they condescended to 
share with the most illustrious of theii’ fellow- 
citizens.^ In the election of these magistrates, 
the people, during the reign of Augustus, were 
permitted to expose all tlse inconveuiencies of a 
wild democracy. That artful prince, instead of 
discovering the least symptom of impatience, 
humljly solicited their suifrages for himself or his 
friends, and scrupulously practised all the duties 

p , Two consuls were created on the calends of January ; but, in 
Ibe course of the year* others were substituted in their places, till 
the annual number seems to have amounted to no less than twelve. 

The praetors were usually sixteen or eighteen' (!l*ips!ps in Kxcui's. D.* 
jad Tacit. Anna!. I. i). I have not mentioned the aediles or qiiccs- 
tors. Officers of the police or revenue easily adapt themselves to aur 
form of governmenU In the time of Nero, the tribunes legal] j 
possessed the right of hiterces^ion, though it might be dangerous tf» 
exercise it (Tacit. AnnaL xvl, 26). In the time of Trajan, it wax 
doubtful whether the tnbuneship was an office or a name (riin- 
Kpist. i, 23). 

*1 The tyrants themselves were atnbitious of the consulship. The 
virtuous princes were moderate in the pursuit, and exact in the di.s^ 
charge of it. Trajan revived the ancient oath, and swore before the 
©ousufs tribunal, that he tvould observe Ihe laws (Tijh* Tanegyric. 

p. 64)* ' ' ■ 
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of an ordinary candidate/ But we may ven- 
ture to ascribe to his councils, the first measure 
of the succeeding reign, by which the elections 
were transferred to the senate/ The assemblies 
of the people were for ever abolished, and the 
emperors were delivered from a dangerous mul- 
titude, who, without restoring liberty, might 
have disturbed, and perhaps endangered, the 
established government. 

• By declaring themselves the protectors of the 
people, Marius and Ceesar had subverted the 
constitution of their countr)’-. But as soon as 
the senate had been humbled and disarmed, such 
an assembly, consisting of five or six hundred per- 
sons, was found a much more tractable and use- 
ful instrument of dominion. It was on the dig- 
nity of the s^iate, that Augustus and his suc- 
cessors found®! their new empire ; and they af- 
fected, cat «vefy* occasioii, to adopt the language 
and principliKi of patricians. In the administra- 
tion of their own powers, they frequently con- 
sulted the great national council, and seemed to 
refer to its decision the most important concerns 
of peace and war. Borne, Italy, and the inter- 
nal provinces, were subject to the immediate juris- 
diction of the senate. With regard to civil ob- 

‘■f ’ “ ' , 

* Qiiotks Magistratuam Comitiis interesset* Trita candl-' 
ilatib siiiH circuibat : supplicabatt|ue more solemni* Ferebat et ipse 
tJU 0 ragium m tribubus^ iit uuus e popuio, Suetonius m August* 

C* 60 . . , ^ r 

• » Turn pil^nm Pomitia t carapo ad patres trauslata sunt* Tacit 
Annal i* 16 . The word prmwOT seems to allude to some faint am! 
imsucceisM ejOfertt^iwhidi were made towards restoring them to the 
people* 
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jects, it was the supreme court of appeal ; with chap. 
regard to criminal matters, atiibunal, constituted 
for the trial of all offences that' trferp committed 
by men in any public station, or that affected the 
peace and majesty of the Roman people. « The 
exercise of the judicial power became the most 
frequent and serious occupation of the senate ; 
and the importanTcauses that were pleaded be- 
fore them, afforded a last refuge tw the spirit of 
ancient eloquence. As a council of state, and as 
a court of justice, the senate possessed very con- 
siderable prerogatives ; but in its legislative ca- 
pacity, in which it was supposed virtually to 
represent the people, the rigte of sovereignty 
were acknowledged to reside in that assembly. 

Evmy power was derived from their authority, 
every law was ratified by their sanction. Their 
regular meetings were held on three stated days 
in every month, the calends, the nones, and the 
ides. The debates were conducted with decent 
freedom ; and the emperors themselves, who 
gloried in the name of senators, sat, voted, and 
divided with their equals. ‘ = 

To resume, in a few words, the system of thepenerM 
imperial government, as it was instituted by Imperial ° 
Augustus, and maintained by those princes who®J'®‘®“” 
understood their own interest and that of the 
people, it may he defined an absolute monarchy 
disguised by the forms of a commonwealtli. 

The 'masters of the Roman world surrounded 
their throne with darkness, concealed their irre- 
sistible strength, and humbly professed themselves 
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CHAP. 

HI. 

Court ol’ 
the einpe- 


the accountable ministers of the senate, whosd 
supreme decrees they dictated and obeyed.* 

The face of the court corresponded with the 
forms of the administration. The emperors, if 
we except those tyrants whose capricious folly 
violated every law of nature and decencyj dis- 
dained that pomp and ceremony which might 
offend their countrymen, but could add nothing? 
to their real power. In all the offices of iife^ 
tliey affected to confound themselves with their 
subjects, and maintained with them an equal in- 
tercourse of visits and entertainments. Their 
habit, their palace, their table, were suited only 
to the rank of an opulent senator. Their family, 
however numerous or splendid, was composed 
entirely of their domestic slaves and freedmen." 
Augustus or Trajan would have blushed at em- 
ploying the meanest of the Romans in those me- 
nial offices, which, in the household and bed- 
chamber of a limited monarch, are so eagerly 
solicited by the proudest nobles of Britain. 


Dion Cassius (I. 2Iii» p. T03-Tl i) has given a very loose and par^ 
lial sketch of the imperial system. To illu-strate, and often to cor* 
rect, him, I have meditated Tacitus, examined Suetonius, and con* 
«uUed the following modex'ns : The Abb^ de la Bieterie, in the, Bits 
moires de T Academic dcs Inscriptions, tom. xix, xxi, sxiv, xxv, 
xxvIL Beaufort, ttepu'bliq.tie Bomaine, tom. i, p. 255-275. The 
Dissertations of Noodt and OronOvius, de kge Regia^ printed at Ley<k 
den, in the year 1731- Gravina dc Imperio Romano, p. 4T9-.51.4 of 
his Opuscula, Matfoi Verona flliistrata, p. i, p. 245, &c, 

^ A weak prince will always b‘e governed by his domestics- The 
power of slaves aggravated the shame of the Romans ; and the senate 
paid court to ^ Fate or ^ Narcissus, There Is a chance that a ma* 
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Tlje deification of the emperors^ is the only chap. 
instance in which they departed from their accus- 
tomed prudence and modesty. The Asiatic peiaca. 
Greeks were the first inventors, the successors of 
Alexander the first objects, of this servile and 
impious mode of adulation. It was easily trans- 
ferred from the kings to the governors of Asia ; 
and the Roman magistrates very frequently were 
adored as provincial deities, with the pomp of 
altars and temples, of festivals and sacrifices/ 

It was natural that the emperors should not re- 
fuse what the proconsuls had accepted; and the 
divine honours which both the one and the other 
received from the provinces, attested rather the 
despotism than the servitude of Rome. But tlie 
conquerors soon imitated the vanquished nations 
in the arts of flattery; and the imperious spirit 
of the first Caesar too easily consented to assume, 
during his lifetime, a place among the tutelar 
deities of Rome. The milder temper of his suc- 
cessor declined so dangerous an ambition, wliicli 
was never afterwards revived, except by the 
madness of Caligula and Domitian. Augustus 
permitted indeed some of the provincial cities 
to erect temples to his honour, on condition that 
they should associate the worship of Rome with 
that of the sovereign; he tolerated private super- 

See a tr-eatisc of Tandaie 4e Cotisecratlone Frmcipum* It would 
Ise easier for rac to copy, thau it iias been 'to verify*' the q.uotation» 
isf the* learuetl Butchiuais* 

y See i dlssertatioti of the AbbiS Mdugault, ia the ¥«lm»e of 
the Acadeaty of InwIptEous. 
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€HAP. stitfioH, of which lie might be the object;®* but 
he contented himself with beins’ revered by the 
senate and people in his hiiraan character, and 
wisely left to his successor, the care of his public 
deification. A regular custom was introduced, 
that on the decease of every emperor who had 
neither lived nor died like a tyrant, the senate by 
a solemn decree should" place him in the number 
of the gods ; and the ceremonies of his apo- 
theosis were blended with those of his funeral. 
This legal, and, as it should seem, injudicious 
profanation, so abhdiTent to our stricter prin- 
ciples, was received with a very faint murmur,* 
by the easy nature of polytheism ; but it was 
received as an institution, not of religion but of 
policy. We should disgrace the virtues of the 
Antonines, by comparing them with the vices of 
Hercules or Jupiter. Even the characters of 
Caesar or Augustus were far superior to those 
of the popular deities. But it was the misfor- 
tune of the former to live in an enlightened age, 
and their actions were too faithfully recorded to 
admit of such a mixture of fable and mystery, as 
the devotion of the vulgar requires. As soon aS 
their divinity was established by law*, it sunk into 
oblivion, without contributing either to their own 
fame, or to the dignity of succeeding princes. 

® Junirwlasque tuum per nomen ponimns ams, says Horace to 
emperor himself; and Horace was well acquainted with the court of 
Augustus* 

Cicei^ in JpMlipji'kt'if.; Wiani-n C^sarlbus. Inque 0ete> 
templls. jiirahit Koma per umbras. Is 'the indignant expression ®f 
Lucan ; but it is a patriotic, rather than a devout, indignation- 
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111 the consideration of the imperial govern- chap. 
i«ent, we have frequently mentioned the artful 
founder, under his well-known title of Augustus, iKtiesrr 
which was not, however, conferred upon him till^“|^“^j^, 
the edifice was almost completed. The obscure 
name of Octaviaiius he derived from a mean 
family in the little town of Aricia. It was stained 
with the blood of the proscription ; and he was 
desirous, had it been possible, to erase all me- 
mory of his former life. The illustrious sur- 
name of Cassar, he had assumed, as the adopted 
son of the dictator; but he had too much good 
sense, either to hope to be confounded, or to 
wish to be compared, with that extraordinary 
man. It was proposed in the senate, to dignify 
their minister with a new appellation; and after 
a very seidous discussion, that of Augustus was 
chosen, among several others, as being the most 
expressive of the character of peace and sancti- 
ty, which he uniformly affected.’’ Augustiis was 
therefore a personal, Ccemr a family distinction. 

The former should naturally have expired with 
the prince on whom it was bestowed ; and how- 
ever the latter was diffused by adoption and fe- 
male alliance, Nero was the last prince who could 
allege any hereditary claim to the honours of the 
•Tuliaii line. But, at the time of his death, the 
practice of a century had inseparably connected 
those appellations with the imperial dignity, and 
they have been preserved by a long succession of 

Dinn Cassius, 1. liii, p. 710, with the curious anjjotatiens e£ 

Kejmar,. 
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empcKiKS, Eomans, Greeks, Franks, and Ger- 
mans, from the fall of the republic to the pre- 
sent time. A distinction was, however, soon 
introduced. The sacred title of Augustus was 
always reserved for the monarch, whilst the name 
of Caesar was more freely communicated to his 
relations ; and, from the reign of Hadiian at 
least, was appropriated to the second person in 
the state, who was considered as the presump- 
tive heir of the empire.. 

The tender re^ct of Augustus for a free con- 
stitution which he had destroyed, can only be 
explained by an attentive consideration of the 
character of that subtle tyrant. A cool head, an 
unfeeling heart, and a cowardly disposition, 
prompted him, at the age of nineteen, to assume 
the mask of hypocrisy, which he never afterwards 
laid aside. With t|^ same han4 aid probably 
with the same t^mperi he signed the proscription 
of Cicero, and the pardon of China. His vir- 
tues, and even his vices, were artificial ; and 
according* to the various dictates of his interest, 
he was at first the enemy, and at last the father, 
of the Homan world.® When he framed the 
artful system of the imperial authority, his mo- 
deratipn was inspired by his fears. He wished to 

« As Octavianus advanced to the banquet of the Ciesar.?* Iiis colour 
changed like that of the camelion ; pale at first, then red, afterwards 
black; he at last assumed the inikt livery* of Tenus and the graces 
tCa'sars, p. 309)* Thjs image,, employed by Julian, in h«s inge* 
nijQUS is Just and ele^iit | ,hnt wbap he considers this change 

as to'the power of philosophy^ he 

’ and to Octaviainisi* 
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idecEive the people by an image of civil liberty, char 
and the armies by ap image of civil govern- 
ment. 

I. The death of Cmspr was ever before his image of 
eyes, He had lavished wealth and honowrs 
his adherents ; but the most favoured friends of 
his uncle were in the number of the conspirators. 

The fidelity of the legions might defend his 
authority gainst open rebellitm j but their vigi» 
lance could not secure his person from the dag- 
ger of a determined republican; and the Romans, 
who revered the memory of Brutus/ would apr 
plaud the imitation of his virfcuei Caesar had 
provoked his fate, as much by the ostentation of 
his power, as by his power itself, The consul 
or the tribune might have reigned in peace. 

The title of king had armed the Romans agaipst 
Ids life, Augustus was sensible that mankind is 
governed by names ; nor was he deceived in Ids 
expectation, tliat the senate and people would 
submit toj^hvery, provided they were respectfully 
assured that they still enjoyed their ancient free- 
dom, A feeble senate and enervated people cheerr 
fully acquiesced in the pleasing illusion, as long as 
it was supported by the virtue, or even by the pru- 
dence, of the 'siicoessors of Augustus, It was a 
motive of self-preservation, not a principle of 
liberty, that animated the conspirators againsf 
Caligula, Nero, and Domitian^ Tb^y attacked 

^ Two centudes after the establishment of monarchy the emperor 
Marcus Antohinhs recommendi? the character of Brutus as a p©rff|?| 
gioiiel of Bomau Tirtu^ 
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CHAP, the person of the tyrant, without aiming their 
blow at the authority of the emperor. 

Attempt of There appears, indeed, orae memorable oeca- 
Ifterthe^ sion, in which the senate, after seventy years of 
SinUa P^^tisnce, made an ineffectual attempt to reassume 
its long-forgotten rights. When the throne was 
vacant by the murder of Caligula, the consuls 
convoked that assembly in the capitol, condemned 
the memory of the Caesars, gave the watch- 
word liberty to ijie few cohorts who faintly ad- 
hered to their -standard, and during eight-and- 
forty hours, acted as the independent chiefs of a 
free commonwealth. But while they deliberated, 
the praetorian guards had resolved. The stupid 
Claudius, brother of Germanicus, was already in 
their camp, invested with the imperial purple, 
and prepared to support his election by arms. 
The dream of liberty was at an end ; and the 
senate awoke to all the horrors of inevitable ser- 
vitude. Deserted by the people, and threatened 
by a military force, that feeble assembly was com- 
pelled to ratify the choice of the praefhHans, and 
to embrace the benefit of an amnesty, which 
Claudius had the prudence to offer, and the ge- 
nerosity to observe.® 

Image of U; The insolence of the armies inspired Au- 
S for gustus with fears of a still more alarming nature, 
the armies, despair of the citizens could only attempt, 
what the power of the soldiers was, at any time 

' « It, Is ^ t&tt we Iia?e lost the part of Tacito 

mMeh -We are forced to content ourselves 

with the popular tuhsotirs -61 Josephus, «ni the toper Ckt Mills of 
JJion and Suetonluf* 
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able to execute. How precpibus was his own chap, 
authority over men whom he had taught to vio- 
late every social duty ! He had heard their se- 
ditious clamours ; he dreaded their calmer mo- 
ments of reflection. One revolution had been 
purchased by immense rewards ; but a second 
revolution might double those rewards. The 
troops professed the fondest attachment to the 
house of Caesar; but the attachments of the mul- 
titude are capricious and iirconstant. Augustus 
summoned to his aid whatever remained in those 
fierce minds of Romap prejudices ; enforced the 
rigour of discipline by the sanction of law ; and, 
interposing the majesty of the senate between the 
emperor and the army, boldly claimed their alle- 
giance, as the first magistrate of the republic.^ 

During a long period of two hundred 
twenty years, from the establishment of this art- 
ful system to the death of Commodus, the dan- 
gers inherent to a military government were, in 
a great measure, susj)ended. The soldiers Avere 
seldom roused to that fatal _ *sense of their own 
strength, and of the weakness of the civil autho- 
rity, AA’hich was, before and afteriAwds, produc- 
tive of such dreadful calamities. Caligula and 
DomitiaiiAvere assassinated in their palace bytheir 
own domestics : the convulsions which agitated 
Rome on the death of the former, were confined 
to the Avails of the city. But Nero involved the 

^August US restored the ancient severity of discip%e. After the 
civil wars, he dropped the endearing name of fellow-soldiers, and 
called them only soldiers (Sueton. in August* c, 23), See the use 
Tiherlus made 'of the Senate, in the mutiny' of the Fannonkn legioni? 

(Tacit* Annal. i), ' ■ ' 

IS 
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CHAP, whole empire in his ruin. In the space of eighteen 
Months, four princes perished by the sword; and 
the Roman world was shaken by the fury of the 
contending armies. Excepting only this shortj 
though violent* ehiption of military licence, the 
two centuries from Augustus to Commodus 
passed away Unstained with civil blood, and un- 
disturbed by revolutions; The emperor was elect- 
ed by th& authorii;y of the senate, and the consent 
of the soldiersi* The legions respected their oath 
of fidelity; and it requires a minute inspection 
of the Roman annals, to discover three incon- 
siderable rebellions, which were all suppressed 
in a few months, and without even the hazard 
of a battle-'* 

Uw of^a elective monarchies, the vacancy of the 

taeeesaor. throne is a moment big with danger and mischief. 
The Roman emperors, desirous to spare the le- 
gions that interval of suspense, and the tempta- 
tion of an irre^lar choice, invested their de- 
signed successor with so large a share of present 
power, as should enable him, after their decease, 
to assume the remainder, without suffering the 
empire to perceive the change of masters. Thus 

i siein Id iiaVI bee^the csnsUtutional language. See 

•Tjwit 

^ The first was Cainiiliis Scribonianus, who took up arms in 
Dalmatia against Claudius, and was deserted by his own troops in 
five days. The second, L. ^ntonius, in Germany, mIio rebelled 
against bomitian ; and the third, Avidius Cassius, in the r^ign of 
M. 4wtaninii_^. reigii# ihut a fm months, and were 

epi^; observe, that both Ca- 

' ' "f ambition with -the design restor- 
ing tbe rbpttblic.; sakl' 'Cassius^ peculiarly reserved for hts 

mm% and 
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Augustus, after all his fairer prospects had been chap. 
snatched from him by untimely deaths, rested his 
last hopes on Tiberius, obtained for his adopted Of Tibe- 
son the censorial and trjbunitian powers, and'^‘“‘'' 
dictated a law, by which the future prince was 
invested with an authority equal to his own, over 
the provinces and the armies.* Thus Vespa- or Titus, 
sian subdued the generous mind of his eldest son. 

Titus was adored by the eastern legions,, which, 
under his command, had recently achieved the 
conquest of Judea. His power was dreaded, 
and, as his nirtu^ were clouded by the intem- 
perance of youth, his des^s were suspected, 
instead of listening to such uhtrorthy suspicions, 
the prudent monarch associated Titus to the full 
powers of the imperial dignity; and the grateful 
son ever approved liimself the humble and faith- 
ful minister of so indulgent a father.*' 

The good sense of Vespasian engaged him in- The race of 
deed to embrace every measure that might con-*^^^®“® 
firm his recent and precarious elevation. TheFJaviaa f». 
military oath, and the fidelity of the troops, had 
been consecrated, by the habits of an hundred 
years, to the name and family of the Cmsars ; 
and although that family had been continued 
only by the fictitious rite of adoption, tJie Ro- 
mans still revered, in the person of Nero, the 
grandson of Germanicus, and the lineal successor 
of Augustus. It was not without reluptance and 
, remorse, that the prmtorian guards had been 

. > V. 

^ iTallelus Pateifculus* I. ii, c* 121. Sueton. in 'Tiber. c% 

' ^ sSueiott. in Tit. c. 6. Plin. in Preefat. Hist. Katur. 
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persuaded to abandon the cause of the tyrant.' 
The rapid downfal of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, 
taught the armies to consider the emperors as the 
creatures of their will, and the instruments of 
their licence. The birth of Vespasian was mean ; 
his grandfather had been a private soldier, his 
father a petty officer of the revenue;" his own 
merit had' raised him, in an advanced age, to the 
empire; but his merit was rather useful than 
shining, and his virtues were disgraced by a strict 
and even sordid parsimony. Such a prince con- 
sulted his true interest by the association of a son, 
whose more splendid and amiable character might 
turn the public attention, fi’om the obscure origin, 
to the future glories, of the Flavian hoiise. Under 
the mild administration of Titus, the Roman world 
enjoyed a transient felicity, and his beloved me- 
mory served to protect, above fifteen years, the 
vices of his brother Domitian. 

Nerva had scarcely accepted the pui'ple firom 
the assassins of Domitian, before he discovered 
that his feeble age was unable to stem the tor- 
rent of public disorders, which bad multiplied 
under the long tyranny of his predecessor. His 
mild disposition was respected by the good ; but 
the degenerate Romans required a more vigorous 
character, whose justice should strike terror into 
the guilty. Though he had several relations, he 

^ This idea is fretiuentl}^ and strongly inculcated by Tadtus, See 
Hist i, 16, ii, 76. , , \ ' * 

^ The Vespasian, with his usual good sen.se^ laughed at 

Ihe his fathliy from Flavius, the founder 

of Keate Chls ebuhtyy), cute of the compaiiloiis of 

huet/in Vespasiam c* 1^. 
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jSxed his choice on a stranger. He adopted Tra- ch ae. 
jan, then about forty years of age, and who com- ^^ 
niauded a powerful army in the lower Germany ; 
and immediately, by a decree of the senate, de- 
clared him his colleague and successor in the 
empire.“ It is sincerely to be lamented, that^^-D. ss. 
whilst we are fatigued with the disgustful relation 
of Nero’s crimes and follies, we are reduced to 
collect the actions of Trajan from the glimmer- 
ings of an abridgement, or the doubtful light of 
a })anegyric. There remains, however, one pa- 
negyric far removed beyond the suspicion of flat- 
tery. Above two hundred and fifty years after 
the death of Trajan, the senate, in pouring out 
the customary acclamations bn the accession of 
a new emperor, wished that he might surpass 
the felicity of Augustus, and the virtue of Tra- 
jan." 

We may readily believe, that the father of 
country hesitated whether he ought to entrust thedrian. 
various and doubtful character of his kinsman 
Hadrian with sovereign power. In his last mo. 
ment s, the arts of the empress Plotina either 
fixed the irresolution of Trajan, or boldly sup- 
posed a fictitious adoption the truth of which 
could not be safely disputed, and Hadrian w^as 

^ Dion, Llxviii, p. 1121* Pjhi« Secuiid. in Plinegyric, 

^ ^ Feiidor Avigusto, melioe Trajano. Eutrop. viii, 

^ Dion (1- Ixixj p. 1240) aiHrins the whole to have been a fiction, 
on the'*aut,hority of his father, who being governor of the province 
where Trajan died, had very good opportunities of sitting this mys- 
terious transaction. Yet Dodwell (Prajlect. Camden, xvii) has main- 
tained that Hadrian was called to the certain hope of the empire 
during the lifetime of Trajam 
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cHAi*. lawful successor. 

***■ UadCr his reign, as has been already mentioned, 
the empire flourished in peace and prosperity. 

. He encouraged the arts, reformed the laws, as- 
serted military discipline, and visited all Ms pro- 
vinces in person. His vast and active genius 
was equally suited to the most enlarged view s, 
and the minute details of civil policy. But the 
ruling passions of his soul were curiosity and 
vanity. As they, prevailed, and as they were 
attracted by different objects, Hadrian was, by 
turns, an excellent prince, a ridiculous sophist, 
and a Jealous tyrant. The general tenor of his 
conduct deserved praise for its equity and mo- 
deration. .Yet in the first days of his reign, he 
put to death four consular senators, his personal 
enemies, and men who had been judged worthy of 
empire ; and the tediousness of a painful illness 
rendered him, at last, peevish and cruel. The 
senate doubted whether they should pronounce 
him a god or a tyrant; and the honours decreed 
to his memory were granted to the prayers of 
the pious Antoninus.’ 

Aijption The caprice of Hadrian influenced his choice 
® successor. After revolving in his mind se- 
veral men of distinguished merit, whom he 
esteemed and hated, he adopted JSlius Verus, a 
gay and voluptuous nobleman, recommended by 
uncommon beauty to the lover of Antinous.' 

« Dion 

statuea, temples, -cily, 
known, and still dishonour the 
memory of HW'riiat, yet we may remark, that of the first fifteen 
* ■ emperors. 
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But while Hadrian was deli^tiag himself with ce APi 
his own applause, and the aEolamations of the 
soldiers, whose consent had been secured by an 
immense dohativfei the new* Csesar’ Iwas ravished 
from his embrapes by an ’ tintifhely death. He 
left only onP ton. Hadrian commended the boy 
to the gratitude of the Antonines. He was 
adopted by Pius ; and, on the ao«ssion of Mar- 
cus, was invested with an equfib Mare' of sove- 
reign power. Among the many vices of this' 
younger Verus, he possessed one virtue; a duti- 
ful revereneP for his wiser cMIeague, to whoni 
he willingly abandoned the rader cares of empire. ' 

The philosophic emperor dissembled hil fdfliPs, 
lamented his early death, and east a decent veil 
over his memory. 

As soon as Hadrian’s pasSion Was either grati- 
tied or disappointed, he resolved to deserve theAntonmes. 
thanks of posterity, by placing the most exalted 
merit on the Roman throne. His discerning eye 
easily discovered a senator about fifty years of 
age, blameless in all the offices of life; ahd a 
youth of about seventeeu, whose ' riper years 
opened a fair prospect of every virtue; the elder, 
of these was declared the son and successor of 
Hadrian, on condition, however, that he himself 
should immediately adopt the younger. The 
two Antonines (for it is of them that we are now 
speaking) governed the Roman w.orid fofty-tWoA-^o-n''8— 
■ ' ' ' ' 

ftiopeirors# the only one whose taste in love was entirely 

correct*' For tliie honours of see, Sp^ahmm Comiueu- 

laire sur les Cmsars de J alien,, p* 8D*'.' , 

Hist* 1 % Aurelius Victor i» Bpltont* ' ' 
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CHAP, yeaisf with the same invariable spirit of wisdom 
and virtue. Although Pius had two sons,* he 
preferred the welfare of Rome to the interest of 
his family, gave his daughter Faustina in mar- 
riage to young Marcus, obtained from the se- 
nate the tribunitian and proconsular powers, and 
with a noble disdain, or rather ignorance of jea- 
lousy, associated him to all the labours of go- 
vernment. Marcus, on the other hand, revered 
. the character of his benefactor, loved hifn as a 
parent, obeyed him as his sovereign, “ and, after 
he was no more, regulated his own administra- 
tion by the example and maxims of his prede- 
cessor. Their united reigns are possibly the only 
period of history in which the happiness of a 
great people was the sole object of government. 
Character Titus Antoninus Pius has been justly deno- 
of Piusf” minated a second Numa. The same love of re- 
ligion, justicei and peace, was the distinguishing 
characteristic of both princes. But the situation 
of the latter opened a much larger field for the 
exercise of those virtues. Numa could only 
prevent a few neighbouring villages from plun- 
dering each other’s harvests. Antoninus diffused 
order and tranquillity over the greatest part of 
the earth. His reign is marked by the rare ad- 
vantage of furnishing very few inaterials for his- 
tory ; which is, indeed, little more than the 

* Without tho help of medals and inscnptiorffi, we should he igno* 
rant of this ^tg so honourahJe to the memory of Pius. 

. « During the h# Pius's reign, Bfarcus wm only 

two nights aMmt fee -palace# and even those were at dtfferm! 
times. Ilist* Augmt, p. 2^ 
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register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes <^hap. 
of mankind. In private life, he was an ami-^^“_ 
able, as well as a good man. The native sim- 
plicity of his virtue was a stranger to vanity or 
affectation. He enjoyed, with moderation, the 
conveniences of his fortune, and the innocent 
pleasures of society,* and the benevolence of 
his soul displayed itself in a cheerful serenity of 
temper. ' '• 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus wasOfM«<aja( 
of a severer and more laborious kind.^ It was 
the welkeamed harvest of many a learned con- 
ference, of many a patient lecture, and many a 
midnight lucubration. At the age of twelve 
years, he embraced the rigid system of the stoics, 
which taugl|t him to submit his body to his 
mind, his passions to his reason ; to consider vir- 
tue as the only good, vice as the only evil, all 
things external, as things indifferent.* His 

^ He was fond of the theatre, and not insensible to the charms of 
the fair sex. Marcus Antoninus, I, 16. Hist. August, p. 20, 21. 

.-Julian in Caesar. 

y The enemies of Marcus charged him with hypocrisy, and with 
a want of that simplicity which distinguished Pius, and even Verus 
(Hist, August, 6-34). This suspieion, unjust as it was, may serve 
to account for the superior applause bestowed upon personal qualifi- 
cations, in preference to the social virtues. Even Marcibs Antoni- 
nus has been called a hypocrite, but the wildest scepticism never in- 
sinuated that Caesar might possibly be a coward, or Tuily a fooL 
Wit and valour are qualifications more easily ascertained than hu- 
manity or the love of justice, 

» Taicitus has characterized, in a few words, the principles of the 
portico: Boctores sapientiee secutus est, qui sola bor^qiise lion esta, 
mala tantum qute turpia ; potentiam, nobilitatern, emteraque extra 
enimumj neque bonis, neque mails adnumerant._ Tacit, Hist, iv, 5* 
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Hjwfetfonsi Composed in the tumult of a camp, 
are still extant ; and he even condescended to 
give lessons of philosophy, in a more public 
manner than was perhaps consistent with the 
modesty of a sage, or the dignity of an empe- 
ror.® But his life was the noblest commentary 
on the precepts of i^eno* He was severe to him- 
selfj indulgent to the imperfection of others, 
just and beneficent to all mankind. He regretted 
that Avidius CJas^ns^ ivho excited a rebellion 
in Syria, had disappointed him, by a voluntary 
death, of the pleasure of converting an enemy 
into a friend; and he justified the sincerity of that 
sentiment, by moderating the zeal of the senate 
against the adherents of the traitor.’’ War he 
detested, as the disgrdce and calamity of human 
nature ; but when the necessity of a just ^fence 
trailed upon hipi to take tip arms, be readily 
exposed his ^pfetSon to eight winter campaigns on 
the frozen banks of the Danube, the severity of 
which was at last fatal to the weakness of his com 
stitution. His memory was revered by a grateful 
posterity ; aud above a century after his death, 
many persons preserved the image of Blarcus An- 
toninus among those of their household gods.® 

I I jff a Blan were called to fix the period in the 
history of the wbrid during which the condition 
of the human race was most happy and prosper- 

^ Before he went on the second expedition against the Germans# 
he read lecturp. of philosophy to , the Roman people during three 
idafiv ;fe^had hheady cities of Greece and Asia. 

Ih 

^ p. '"Hist Angust. hi AvH# 

Hist Augast* in Marc. Antonin, c. 1$. 
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©us; he would without hesitatiota, name that chap. 
which elapsed from the death of Domitian to 
the accession of Commodus. The vW: extent of 
the Roman empire was governed by Absolute 
power, under the piidaaoe^tf Virtue and wiaiorm 
The armies whre restrained by the firm bht getitle 
hand of four successive emperors, whose cha- 
racters and authority commanded involuntary 
respect. The forms of the civil adminiSfti#iiem 
were carefully preserved by Nerva, Trajan, Ha- 
drian, and the Antonines, who delighted in the 
image of liberty, and were pleted with consider- 
ing themselyes as the a^unt^ble ministersW tl^ 
la#s.. Such princes dd^rved-tbe B®onu3E‘i-c^;.:l^ 
storing the republic, had the Romans of their 
days been capable of enjoying a rational free- 
dom. 

The labours of these monarchs were overpaidiy preca. 
by the immense reivard that inseparably waited tur& ^ 
on their success? by the honest pride of virtue, 
and by the exquisite delight of beholding the ge- 
neral happiness of which tfey Were the authors, 

A just, tat melancholy reflection! embittered, 
however,, the noblest of human enjoyteents. 

They must often have recollected the dftstabilitj 
of a happiness which depended on the character 
of a single man. The fatal moment was perhaps ^ 
approaching, when some licentious youtl^, or aome 
jealous tyrant, would abuse, to thit destmctita, 
that, absolute power, which they had ^ikerted 
for the benefit of their people. Thfe ideal re- 
straints of the senate and the laws might serpe 
to display the virtues, but could never correct 


^ Tfli!-.6'»dL'iKE/AJsrO''lfA£l^ , 

CHAP, of the emperor. The military foice 

was a blind and irresistible instrument of oppres« 
sion; and the corruption of Roman manners 
would always supply flatterers eager to applaud, 
and ministers prepared to serve, the fear or the 
avarice, the lust or the cruelty, of them masters. 

Memory of These gloomy apprehensions had been already 

Caligula’ justified by the experience of the Romans. The 
annals of the emperors exhibit a sti’oug and vari- 
ous picture of human nature, which we should 
vainly seek among the mixed and doubtful charac- 
ters of modern history. In the conduct of those 
monarchs we may trace the utmost lines of vice 
and virtue ; the most exalted perfection, and the 
meanest degeneracy of our own species. The 
golden age of Trajan and the Antonines had been 
jbreceded by an age of iron. It is almost super- 
fluous to enumerate the unworthy successors of 
Augustus. > Their unparalleled vices, and the 
splendid theatre on which they were acted,'have 
saved them from oblivion. The dark unrelent- 
ing Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the feeble 
Claudius, the profligate and cruel Nero, the 
beastly Vitellius,^ and the timid inhuman Do- 
mitian, are condemned to everlasting infamy. 

* VitelHus consumed In mei-e eating, at least six millions of onr 
money in about seven months. It is not easy to express his vices 
with dignity, or even decency. Tacitus fairly calls him a hog, but 
it is by substituting to a coarse word a very fine image. ** At Vitel» 

** lius, umbraculis hortorum abditus, ut ignava animallat quibus 
si cibum siiggeras jacent torpent;que, praterita, instantia, fatiu*£4 
** pari oblivioiie dimiiserat. Atque ilium nemore Arcino desidem ct 
** il, Sueton* In Titell» 

e* ik ©Ibn C.assiusy/i'' Ixv» p* 2.002* 
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During fourscore years (Excepting only the short chap. 
and doubtful respite of Vesptmatfs reign*) Rome 
groaned beneath an unremitting tyraftfty, which 
exterminated the ancient fatiiiHes qf the republic, 
and was fatal to almost EteiSy tirtucj and every 
talent, that arose in that unhappy period. 

Under the reign of these mOnsters, the slavery Peculiar 
of the Romans was accompanied with two pecu-ae’S>°^ 
liar circumstances, the one Occasioned by their 
former liberty, the other by their extensive con- tyrant*, 
quests, whidi I'eudered their condition more com- 
pletely wretched than that of the victims of ty- 
ranny in any other age or country. From these 
causes were derived, 1. The ei;quisite sensibility 
of the sufferers ; and, 2. The impossibility of 
escaping from the hand of the oppressor. 

I. When Persia was governed by the descend- 
ants or Sen, a race or princes, whose wanton cruel- orientals, 
ty often stained their divan, their table, and 
their bCd, with the blood of their favourites, 
there is a saying recorded of a young nobleman, 
that he never departed from the sultan’s pre- 
sence, without satisfying himself Whether his 
head was still on his shoulders. The experience 
of every day might almost justify the scepticism 
of Rustan.'^ Yet the fatal sword, suspended 
above him by a single thread, seems not to have 
disturbed the slumbers, or interrupted the tran- 
quillity, of the Persian. The monarch’s frown. 


® The execution of Helvidius Priscus, and of the ^ituouj? Ep0‘^ 
ii'nia, disgraced the reign of Vespasian, 
f Voyage de Chardlw ea Persci yol. iii, p* 29S» 

V0L. I. 1C 
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CHAP, he well knew, could level him with the dust; 
but the stroke of lightning or apoplexy might be 
equally fatal; and it was the part of a wise man, 
to forget the inevitable calamities of human life 
in the enjoyment of the fleeting hour. He was 
dignified with the appellation of the king’s slave; 
had, perhaps, been purchased from obscure pa- 
rents, in a country which he had never known ; 
and was trained up from his infancy in the severe 
discipline of the seraglio.® His name, his wealth, 
his honours, were the gift of a master, who might, 
without injustice, resume what he Imd bestowed. 
Rustan’s knowledge, if he possessed any, could 
only serve to confirm his habits bj lirejudices. 
His language afforded not words for any form of 
government, except absolute monarchy. The 
history of the East informed him, that such had 
ever been the condition of mankind.** The 
Koran, and the interpreters of that divine book, 
inculcated to him, that the sultan was thedescend- 
ant of the prophet, and the vicegerent of heaven; 
that patience was the first virtue of a mussulman, 
and unlimited obedience the great duty of a subject. 
Knowledge The minds of the Romans were very differ- , 
spwtoTtheently prepared for slavery. Oppressed beneath 
Komans. -Rreight of their own corruption and of mili- 
tary violence, they for a long while preserved the 

e The practice of raising slaves to the great offices of state is still 
more common among the Turks than among the Per.s5aii.s* The 
miserable countries of Georgia and Circassia supply rule/s to the 
^ greatest par^f east ^ fg 

C^^arcH'n that travellers have diffused among the 

Fifcrslans same Ideas and mildness of our gOYernmentss- 

They Mye done them a very i’ll office* 
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sentiments, or at least the ideas, of their free- chap. 

'f T1 

born ancestors. The education of Helvidius and 
Thrasea, of Tacitus and Pliny, was the same as 
that of Cato and Cicero. From Grecian phi- 
losophy, they had imbibed":the justest and most 
liberal notions of the dignity of human nature, 
and the origin of civil society. The history of 
their own country had taught them to revere a 
free, a virtuous, and a victorious commonwealth; 
to abhor the successful crimes of Caesar and Au- 
gustus ; and inwardly to despise those tyrants 
whom they adored with the most abject flattery. 

As magistrates and senators, they were admitted 
into the great council, which had once dictated 
laws to the earth, whose name still gave a sanc- 
tion to the acts of the monarch, and whose autho- 
rity was so often prostituted to the vilest pur- 
poses of tyranny. Tiberius, and those emperors 
w^ho adopted his maxims, attempted to disguise 
their murders by the formalities of justice, and 
perhaps enjoyed a secret pleasure in rendering the 
senate their accomplice as well as their victim. 

By this assembly, the last of the Romans were 
condemned for imaginary crimes and real vir- 
tues. Their infamous accusers assumed the lan- 
guage of independent patriots, who arraigned a 
dangerous citizen before the tribunal of his coun- 
try ; and the public service was rewarded by 
riches and honours.^ The servile judges pro- 

» ' .1 



^ They alleged the example of Scipio atid CatT^ (Tacit, ArniaL 
66), Marcelius Epim* and Crispus Vibius had acquired, two 

ialilio33« m 
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€ H A p, fessetf td assort the anajesty of the commonwealth, 
violated in the person of its first magistrate,*^ 
whose clemeney they most applauded when they 
trembled the most at his inexorable and impend- 
ing cruelty.* The tyrant beheld their baseness 
with just contempt, and encountered their secret 
sentiments of detestation with sincere and avow- 
ed hatred for the whole body of the senate. 

II. The divisioii of Europe into a number of 
pire luft independent states, connected, however, witbeach 

pSoT other by the general resemblance of religion, 
refuge, language, and manners, is productive of the 
most beneficial consequences to the liberty of 
mankind. A modern tyrant, who should find 
no resistance either in his own breast, or in his 
people, would soon experience a gentle restraint 
from the example of his equals, the dread of 
present censure* the advice of his allies, and the 
apprehension of hkt enemies. The object of bis 
displeasure, escaping from the nai’row limits of 

millions And a half under Kero. Their wealth, which aggravated 
their crimes, protected them under Tespasuin. See Tacit. Hist, iv, 
4-3. Dialog, do Orator* c. 8. For one accusation, Regulus, the just 
object of Pliny’jj satire, received from the senate the consular orna- 
ments, and a present of sixty thousand pounds. 

The crime of majesty was formerly a treasonable olfence against 
the Roman people. As tribunes of the people, Augustus and Tibe- 
rius applied it to their own persons, and extended it to an infinite 
latitude, 

^ After the virtuous and unfortunate widow of Hermanicus had 
been put to death, Tiberius received the thanks of the senate for 
his clemency* i^he had not been publicly strangled ; nor w;as tbe 
body drawn hook to the Gemoiiite, where those of common 

maiefftctors were exposed/' Sp Tacit* Anna-I. vi, 25* Sueton. hi 
Tiberlo# c* 53# 
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his dominions, would easily obtain, in a happier 
climate, a secure refuge, a now fortune adequate 
to his merit, the freedom of complaint, and per- 
haps the means of revenge. But the empire of 
the Romans filled the wofid, and whdn thst 
empire fell into the hands of a single person, the 
world became a safe and dreary prison for his 
enemies. The slave of imperial despotism, whe- 
ther he was condemned to drag his gilded chain 
in Rome and the senate, or to wear out a life Of 
exile on the barren rock of Seriphus, or the fro- 
zen banks of the Danube, expected his fate in 
silent despair."' To resist was fatal, and it was 
impossible to fly. On every side he was encom- 
passed with a vast extent of sea and land, which 
he could never hope to traverse without being 
discovered, seized, and restored to his irritated 
master. Beyond the frontiers, his anxious view 
could discover nothing, except the ocean, in- 
hospitable deserts, hostile tribes of barbarians^ 
of fiei'ce manners and unknown language, or 
dependent kings, who would gladly purchase the 
emperor’s protection by the sacrifice of an ob- 
noxious fugitive." “ Wherever you are,” said 

^ Seriphus was a small rocky island in the Mgem sea» the mha» 
bitants of which were despised for their ignorance and obscurity* 
The place of Ovid’s exile is well known, by his just, but unmanly 
lamentations^ It should seem, that he only received an order to 
leave Home in so many days, and to transport himself to XomL 
Guards^and gaolers were imnecessary. | 

« tJnder Tiberius, a Roman knight attempted tQ,||iy to the Par- 
thians* He was stopt in the strcights of Sicily ; but' so little danger 
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Cicero to the exiled Marcellus, “ remember that 
“ you are equally within the power of the con- 
“ queror.”“ 


there appear in the example, that the most Jealous of : tyrants: 
disdained to punish it. Tacit. Annal. 14:. 

® Cicero ad Familiaresj iV| T* 
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'rite, cruelty^ folliest and murder of Commodus. — Ekc~ 
tion of Pertinajc.—^IIis attempts to reform the state. 

— His assassination of the prmlonan guards. 

The mildness of Marcus, which the rigid dis- ch^p. 
cipline of the stoics was unable to eradicate, 

formed, at the same time, the most amiable, indulgence 

- „ , ^ . 1 , ot Marcus ' 

and the only defective, part of his character* 

His excellent understanding was often deceived 
by the unsuspecting goodness of his heart. Art- 
ful men, who study the passions of princes, and 
conceal their own, approached his person in the 
disguise of plulosophic sanctity, and acquired 
riches and honours by affecting to despise them.® 

His excessive indulgence to his brother, his wife, 
and his sou, exceeded the bounds of private vir- 
tue, and became a public injury, by the example 
and consequences of their vices. 

Faustina, the daughter of Pius, and the wifetoWswifc 
of Marcus, had been as much celebrated for 
gallantries as for her beauty. The grave sim- 
plicity of the philosopher was ill calculated to 
engage her wanton levity, or to fix that un- 
bounded passion for variety, which often disco- 
verad personal merit in the meai|bst of man- 

^ See the complaints of Avidius Cassius, Hist. August, p. 45. 

These are, it is true, the complaints of faction ; but even faction 
exaggerates, rather than Invents* , 

K 4 
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CHAP, kind.'’ The Cupid of the ancients, was, in gene- 
ral, a very sensual deity : and the amours of an 
empress, as they exact on her side the plainest 
advances, are seldom susceptible of much senti- 
mental delicacy. Marcus was the only man in 
the empire who seemed ignorant or insensible of 
the irregularities of Faustina ; which, according 
to the prejudices of every age, reflected sqme 
disgrace on the injured husband. He promoted 
several of her lovers to posts of honour and pro- 
fit,' and during a connection for thirty years, 
invariably gave her proofs of the most tender con- 
fidence, anti of a respect wlvich ended not with 
her life. In his meditations, he thanks the gods, 
who had bestowed on him a wife, so faithful, so 
gentle, and of such a wonderful simplicity of 
manners.'' The obsequious senate, at his ear- 
nest request, declared her a goddess. She was 
represented, in her temples, with the attributes 
of Juno, Venus, and Ceres ; and it was decreed 
that, on the day of their nuptials, the youth of 
either sex should pay their vows before the altar 
of their chaste patroness.” 

Faustinam satis constat apud Cayctam* tanditiones^ Hihl et naiiti- 
cas et gladiatoriajs, elcgisse. Hist. August* p, 30. Lanipridiu:; tx** 
plains the soiri of merit which Faustina chose, and the concUtmis which 
she exacted Hist. Angust- p. 102, 

« Hist. x\ugust» p. 34?. 

^ Meditat. I. t The world has laughed at the credulity of Mar- 
cus ; but Madam Dacicr assures us (and we may credit a lady), 
that the husband ^’j'ill always be deceived, if the wife condescends to 
dissemble. t 

® Dion. Cassiusfl. tai, p. IXiS. Hist August, p. 33. Com- 
meutaire # Spaphelii|vsm'.-JesC®sam‘4e Julian, p, 2S9. The deifica- 
tion of Faustina Is’tfee ouly defect wdiicli Julian’s criticism Is able to 
discover in the all-accomplished character of Marcus. 
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Tlie monstrous vices of the son have cast a 

shade on the purity of the father’s virtues. It 

has been objected to Marcus, that he sacrificed 
the happiness of millions to a fond partiality fprdus. 
a wortiiless boy; O'Od that he cliwse a successor in 
his own family, rather than in the republic. 
Nothing, however, was neglected by the anxious 
fathpr, and by the juen of virtue and learning 
whom he summoned to his assistance, to expand 
the narrow mind of young Commodus, to cor- 
rect his growing vices, and to render him wor- 
thy of the throne, for which be was designed. 

But the power of instruction is seldom of much 
efficacy, except in those happy dispositions where 
it is almost supeilluous. The distasteful lesson 
of a grave philosopher was, in a moment, obli- 
terated by the whisper of a profligate favourite; 
and MtU’ciis himself blasted the fruits of this 
laboured education, by admitting his son, at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, to a full participation of 
the nnpeiial power. He lived but four years after- 
wards; blit he lived long enough to repent a rash 
measure, which raised the impetuous youth above 
the restraint of reason and authority. 

Most of the crimes which disturb the internal Accession 
peace of society, are produced by the restraints peror^eSm 
which the necessaiy, but unequal laws of pro-“*“^“®‘ 
perty have imposed on the appetites of man- 
kind, by confining to a few the possession of 
those* objects that are coveted by matiy. Of all 
our passions and appetites, the love’^l)f power is 
of the most imperious and unsociable nature, since 
the pride of one man requires the submission of 
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CHAP, the multitude. In the tumult of civil discord, 
^ the laws of society lose their force, and their place 
is seldom supplied by those of humanity. The 
ardour of contention, the pride of victory, the 
despair of succ^^ the memory of past injuries, 
and the feai* of future dangers, all contribute to 
inflame the mind, and to silence the voice of 
pity. From such motives almost every page of 
history has been stained with civil blood ; but 
these motives will not account for the unpro- 
voked cruelties of Commodus, who had nothing to 
*. D. ISO. wish, and every thing to enjoy. The beloved 
son of Marcus succeeded to his father, amidst 
the acclamations of the senate and armies,*' and 
when he ascended the throne, the happy youth 
saw round him neither competitor to remove, nor 
enemies to punish. In this calm elevated station, 
it was surely natural, that he should prefer the 
love of mankind to their detestation, the mild 
glories of his five predecessors, to the ignomini- 
ous fate of Nero, and Domitian. 
of Yet Commodus was not, as he has been repre- 

jmodus. sented, a tyger born with an insatiate thirst of 
human blood, and capable, from his infancy, of 
the most inhuman actions.® Nature had formed 
him of a weak, rather than a wicked disposition. 
His simplicity and timidity rendered him theslave 
of his attendants, who gradually cortupted his 

^Commodus w?is the first Porpki/rogenitm (born since his f^tther’.3 
accession to the t^one). By a new strain of flattery, the Egyptian 
medala date by the, years, of his*iifa, as If they were synonymous to 
those of *his reigm .'TOletotit, Hist'des Ernpercurs, tom. ii, p. 

, ST Hist August p. 46, 
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mind. His cruelty, which at first obeyed the r hap. 
dictates of others, degenerated into habit, and at 
length became the ruling passion of his soul.*' 

Upon the death of his father, Commodus hc^i v mrag* 
found himself embarrassed witli the command of 
a great army, and the conduct of a difficult war 
against the Quadi and Marcomanni.* The ser- 
vile and profligate youths whom Marcus had 
banished, soon regained their station and influ- 
ence about the new emperor. They exaggerated 
the hardships and dangers of a campaign in the 
wild countries beyond the Danube ; and they 
assured the indolent prince, that the terror of his 
name, and the arms of his lieutenants, would be 
sufficient to complete the conquest of the dismay - 
ed barbarians, or to impose such conditions, as 
were more advantageous than any conquest. B)'' 
a dextei'ous application to his sensual appetites, 
they compared the tranquillity, the splendour, the 
refined pleasures of Rome, with the tumult of a 
Pannonian camp, which afibrded neither leisure 
nor materials for luxury.*' Commodus listened to 
the pleasing advice ; but whilst he hesitated be- 
tween his own inclination, and the awe which he 
still I’etained for his father’s counsellors, the sum- 
mer insensibly elapsed, and his triumphal entry 
into the capital was deferred till the autumn. His 
graceful person,* popular address, and imagined 

^ Diott Cassius-, L Ixxii, p. 1203. . ■ ' ; 

According to Tcrtullian (Apolog. c. 25), he 'died at Sirmium, 

But the situation of Vindobona, or Vienna, where both the Yictoris 
place his death, is better adapted to the operations of the war against 
the Marcomanni and Quad!. 

f Herodlan* i. I, p. 12.-^ 

^ Herodian, l« i, p* Id. ' . • . 
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''^*rtues, attracted the public favour; the honour* 
able peace which he had recently granted to the 
barbarians, diffused an universal joy;*" his impa* 
tience to revisit Rome was fondly ascribed to the 
love of his countrj" ; and his dissolute course of 
amusements was faintly condemned in a prince 
of nineteen years of age. 

During the three first years of his reign, the 
forms, and even the spirit of the old administra- 
tion were maintained by those faithful counsel- 
lors, to whom Marcus had recommended his 
son, and for whose wisdom and mtegrity Corn- 
modus still entertained a reluctant esteem. The 
young prince and his profligate favourites revelled 
in all the licence of sovereign power; but his 
hands were yet unstained with blood, and he 
had even displayed a generosity of sentiment, 
which might, perhaps, have ripened into solid 
virtue.^ A fatal incident decided his fluctuating 
character. 

Is wounded One everting, as the emperor was returning to 

byan assas- » 

sin, the palace, tluougli a dark and narrow portico 111 

4. o. isa amphitheatre," an assassin, who waited Ms 
passage, rushed upon him with a drawn sword, 
loudly exclaiming, “ The mmie sends ym iMs^ 
The menace prevented the deed; the assassin was 
seized by the guards, and immediately revealed 
the authors of the conspiracy. It had been formed 

This universal joy is well describei^ (from the mcdalsj as well as 
historians') by MiVWotton, Hist, of Rome, p. 192, 193. ^ 

^ Manilius, thev confidential secretary of Ayidius Cassias^ dis* 
covered after he had 'lain coiwealed several years. The empemr 
Bobiy relieved the public anxiety, byrefusing to sec lihn, and burning 
his papers without opening them. Dion. Cassius, h Ixxii, M09* 

« See Maffel degli Amphithcatri, p* 126. 
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ssot in the state, but within the walls of the chap. 
palace. Lucilla, the emperor’s sister, and widow 
of Lucius Verus, impatient of the second rank, 
and jealous of the reigning empressj had armed 
the murderer against her brother’s life. She had 
not ventured to communicate the black design to 
her second Imsbaftd Claudius Pompeianus,a sena- 
tor of distinguished merit and unshaken loyalty; 
but among the crowd of her lovers (for she 
imitated the manners of Faustina) she found men 
of desperate fortunesand wild ambition, who were 
prepared to serve her more violent, as well as her 
tender passions. The conspirators experienced 
the rigour of justkf, and the abandoned princess 
was punished, first with exile, and afterwards 
with death.P 

But the words of the assassin sunk deep into the Hatred ana 
mind of Commodus, and left an indelible irn-commodL 
pressionof fear and hatred against the whole body 
of the senate. Those whom he had dreaded as 
importmiate ministers, he now suspected as secret 
enemies. The delators, a race of men discou- 
raged, and almost extinguished, under the for- 
mer reigns, again became formidable, as soon as 
they discovered that the emperor was desirous of 
finding disaffection and treason in the senate. 

That assembly, whom Marcushad ever considered 
as the great council of the nation, was composed 
of the most distinguished of the Romans ; and 
distinction of every kind soon became criminal. 

p BIob, h p. I205« Hcrodian, 1. 1 , p. 16, Hist. August. 

p. 46® 
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CHAP. The possession of wea 1th stimulated the diligence 
of the informers ; rigid virtue implied a tacit 
censure of the irregularities of Commodus ; im- 
portant services implied a dangerous superiority 
of merit ; and the friendship of the father always 
ensured the aversion of the son. Suspicion was 
equivalent to proof ; trial to condemnation. 
The execution of a considerable senator was at- 
tended with the death of all who might lament 
or revenge his fate ; and when Commodus had 
once tasted human blood, he became incapable 
of pity or remorse. 

The Quin- 01’ tlicse imioceiit victims of tyranny, none 
more lamented than the two brothers of the 
Quintilian family, Maxirau sand Condianus.; 
whose fraternal love has saved their names from 
oblivion, and endeared their memory to poste- 
rity. Their studies and their occupations, their 
pursuits and their pleasures, were still the same. 
In the enjoyment of a great estate, they never 
admitted the idea of a separate interest ; some 
fragments are now extant of a treatise wdiich they 
composed in common ; and in every action of 
life it was observed, that their two bodies w>'erc 
animated by one soul. The Antonines, who 
valued their virtues, and delighted in their union, 
raised them, in the same year, to the consul- 
ship ; and Marcus afterwards entrusted to their 
joint care the civil administration of Greece, 
and a great military command, in which ,they 
obtained a signal victory over the Gei’inans. The 
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kind cruelty of Commodus united them in chap. 
death."* . 

The tyrant’s rage, after having shed the noblest The mink- 
blood of the senate, at length recoiled on thesis. 
principal instrument of his cruelty. Whilst Corn- 
modus was immersed in blood and luxury, he 
devolved the detail of the public business on Per- 
ennis, a servile and ambitious minister, who had 
obtained his post by the murder of his prede- , 
cessor, but who possessed a considerable share 
of vigour and ability. By acts of extortion, and 
the ibrfeited estates of the nobles sacrificed to his 
avarice, he had accumulated an immense trea- 
sure. The praetorian guards ^ere under his im- 
mediate command; and his son, who already 
discovered a military genius, was at the head of 
the Illyrian legions. Perennis aspired to the 
empire; or what, in the eyes of Commodus, 
amounted to the same crime, he was capable of 
aspiring to it, had he not been prevented, sur- 
prised, and put to death. The fall of a minister a. d. iss. 
is a very trifling incident in the general history 
of the emph-e ; but it was hastened by an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, which proved how much 
the nerves of discipline were already relaxed. 

The legions of Britain, discontented with the 
administration of Perennis, formed a deputation 
of fifteen hundred select men, with instructions 
to march to Rome, and lay thei? complaints 
before the emperor. These military petitioners, 

^ 111 a mte upon the Augustan History, Casauhou has collect ed 
a number of particulars concerning thess ceisbrated brothers. 
p. ^6 of his learned conajwentary. 
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CHAP, by their own determined beiiaviour, b3' inflam. 
ing the divisions of the guards, by exaggerating 
the strength of the British armj’-, and by alarm- 
ing the fears of Commodus, exacted and obtain- 
ed the minister’s death, as the only redress of 
their grievances.*' This presumption of a dis- 
tant armj", and their discovery of the weakness 
of government, was a sure presage of the most 
dreadful convulsions. 

Bevoit of The negligence of the public administration 

jiatcnius. betrayed soon afterwards, by a new disorder, 
which arose from the smallest beginnings. A 
spirit of desertion began to prevail among the 
troops ; and the deserters, instead of seeking 
their safety in flight or concealment, infested the 
highv/ays. Maternus, a private soldier, of a 
daring boldness above his station, collected these 
bands of robbers into a little army, set open the 
prisons, invited the slaves to assert their freedom, 
and plundered^ with impunity the rich and de- 
fenceless cities of Gaul and Spain. The gover- 
nors of the provinces, who had long been the 
spectators, and perhaps the partners, of his de- 
predations, were at length roused from their 
supine indolence by the threatening commands 
of the emperor. Maternus found that he was 
encompasssd, and foresaw that he must be over- 
powered. A great effort of despair was his last 
resource. He ordered his followers to disperse, 

^ Dion, I. ixxii, p, 1210 ; Herodian, 1. 1, p. 22 ; Hist* August* 
p, 40* Dion gives .a much less odious character of Ferennis, than 
the other M»toriaas,‘ Mi imitmtlm ia aimoat a pledge of Ills yt* 
racitv. • » 
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to pass the Alps in small patties and various dis- 
guises, and to assemble ai during tlie li-^ 

centious tumult of the festival of Cybete.® To 
murder Commodus, and to ascend the vacant 
throne, was the ambition of no vulgar robber. 
His measures were s6 ably concerted, that his 
concealed troops already filled the streets of 
Rofiiei The envy of an accomplice discovered 
and ruined this singular enterprise, in the mo- 
ment when it w'as ripe for execution.^ 

Susjiicious princes often promote the lowest ofTh 
mankind, from a vain persuasion that those who^!!. 
have no d^endence, except on their favour, will 
have no attachtoent, ekccpt to the person of their 
benefactor. Oleander, the successor of Ferennis, 
was a Phrygian by birth ; of a nation, over 
whose stubborn, hut servile temper, blows only 
could prevail." He had been sent from his na- 
tive country to Rome, in the capacity of a slave. 
As a slave he entered the imperial palace, ren- 
dered himself useful to his master’s passions, and 
rapidly ascended to the most exalted station which 
a subject could enjoy. His influence over the 
mind of Commodus was much greater than that 
of his predecessor ; for Oleander was devoid of 

® During the second punic war, the Koinans imported from Asia. 
the worship of the mother of the gods. Her festival, the Mcgalmia^ 
began on the fourth of April, and lasted six days. The streets wer^ 
crowded with mad processions, the theatres with spectators, and the 
public tables with unbidden guests. Order and police were siis» 
pended,' and pleasure w'as the only serioms business of the city, FJo’t 
Ovid, de Fastis, 1. iv, 189, &c. 

* Herodian, I. i, p. 23, 

« Cicero pro Flacco^ c. 27# ' , , 
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CHAP, any ability or virtue wbicb could inspire the em- 
peror with envy or distrust. Avarice was the 
His reigning passion of his soul, and the great prin- »i, 
ciple of his administration. The rank of con- 
sul, of patrician, of senator, was exposed to 
piibiic sale ; and it would have been considered 
as disaflection, if any one had I’efused to pur- 
chase these empty and disgraceful honours with 
the greatest part of his fortune.^ In the lucra- 
tive provincial employments, the minister shared 
with the governor the spoils of the people. The 
execution of the laws was venal and arbitrary. 

A wealtiiy criminal might obtain, not only the 
reversal of the sentence by which he was justly 
condemned, but might likewise inflict whatever 
punishment he pleased on the accuser, the wit- 
nesses, and the judge. 

By these means, Oleander, in the space of three 
years, harl accumulated more wealth than had 
ever yet been possessed by any freedman.^' Corn- 
modus was j)erfectly satisfied with the magni- 
ficent presents which the artful courtier laid at 
his feet in 'the most seasonable moments. To 
divert the public envy. Oleander, under the em- 
peror’s name, erected baths, porticos, and places 
of exercise, for the use of the people.® He 

® One of these dear-.bouglit promolions occa.sioned a current bon 
S*5fjd} that Julius Solon was bamuhed into the senate. 

Dion <h Ixxii, p. 12, 13) ob.seiwes, that no freodinan had pos« 
®es&ed riches crjoal to those of CIcander. The fortune of Palias 
SI counted, however, to upwards of five and twenty hundred Pioiisand, 
pounds $ ter mUlm» 

,1S| Herodlan, hk p. 29; Hist August 
|3, 52. 'These. Mtim situated near the FmM See Hat® 

dm Beam Aiitlca, i>. 71?* 
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flattered liimself that the Romans, dazzled and chap. 

IV# 

amused !)y this apparent liberality, would be 
affected by the bloody scenes which were daily 
cxJiibited ; that they would forget the death of 
Byitlms, a senator to whose superior merit the 
late emperor had granted one of his daughters ; 
and that they would forgive the execution of 
Arius Antoninus, the last representative of the 
name' and virtues of the Antonines- The for- 
mer, with more integrity than prudence, hart 
attempted to disclose, to his brother-in-law, the 
true character of Oleander. An equitable sen- 
tence pronounced by the latter, when proconsul 
of* Asia, against a worthless creature of the fa- 
vourite, proved fatal to him.® After the fall of 
Perennis, the terrors of Commodus had, for a 
short time, assumed the appearance of a return 
to virtue. He repealed the most odious of his 
acts, loaded his memory with the public execra- 
tion, and ascribed to the pernicious counsels of 
that wicked minister, all the errors of his inex- 
periciiced youth. But his repentance lasted only 
tliirty ihiys ; and, under Oleander’s tyranny, the 
julministration of Perennis was often regretted. 

Pestilence and famine contributed to fill up tbe Sedition 
measure of the calamities of Rome.’’ The fii’stof citan* 
could be nrdy inijmted to the just indignation 
the gods ; Imt a monopoly of corn, supported by 
the riches and power of the minister, was con- 
% 

» Hist. Awgiist* p. 4B, 

^ HertKiiiiiH I. I, p. gS ; BIoih !« .IxslH, p* 1215. The iatfccr sayf. 
fliai two ilioosaiid perj30H$ 4kd every iay at Home, diu'iiig a cqbsi% 
df/ruWt* kngth of time, 

Iw ^ 
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sidered as the immediate cause of the second. 
The popular discontent, after it had long cir- 
culated in whispers, broke out in the assembled 
cii'cus. The people quitted their favourite amuse- 
ments, for the more delicious pleasure of revenge^, 
rushed in crowds towards a palace in the suburbs, 
one of the emperor’s retirements, and demanded, 
with angryj clamours, the head of the public ene- 
my. Oleander, who commanded the praetorian 
guards,® ordered a body of cavalry to sally forth 
and disperse the seditious multitude. The mul- 
titude fled with precipitation towards the city; 
sevei’al were slain, and many more were trampled 
to death : but when the cavalry entered the 
streets, their pursuit was checked by a shower of 
stones and darts from the roofs and windows of 
the houses. The foot guards,'* who had been 
long jealous of the prerogatives and insolence of 
the prietorian cavahy, embraced the party of 
the people. The tumult became a regular en- 
gagement, and threatened a general massacre. 
The praetorians at length gave way, oppressed 
%vith numbers ; and the tide of popular fury re- 

^ Tuneque priTinim tres praefect! praetorio fuere : inter quos liber* 
tmu$* From some remains of modesty, Cieander declined the title* 
whilst he assumed the powers of prsetorian jjrefect. As the other 
were styled, ■ from their several departments, a miimtim 
€th epkioltSf Cieander called himself a pugime^ as intrusted %vith the 
defence of his master’s person. Salmasius and Casnubon seem to 
liave talked very idly upon this passage. 

' ^ *Oi fpm Herodian# h i» p» 31. It doubt® 

Ihl ^slrh^ther he the pmtorian infantry, or the cohortes urba® 
ftise, 'then’, -hut whose rank and discipline were, 

aofi' equal ’‘to ‘thhlrpdhiyis* Heithei: TIHeiaonl mt Wolto« €hda®ft 
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turned with redoubled violence against the gates chap. 
of the palace, whei-e Comtnodus lay, dissolved in 
luxury, and alone unconscious of the civil war. 

It was death to approach his person with the un- 
welcome news. He would have perished in this 
supine security, had not two women, his elder 
sister Fadilla, and Mafcia, the most favoured of 
his concubines, ventured to break into his pre- 
sence. Bathed in tears, and with dishevelled 
hair, they threw themselves at his feet; and with 
all the pressing eloquence of fear, discovered to 
the affrighted emperor the crimes of the minis- 
ter, the rage of the people, and the impending 
ruin which, in a few* minutes, would burst over 
his palace and person. Commodus started from 
his dream of pleasure, and commanded that the 
head of Oleander should be thrown out to tlio 
people. The desired spectacle instantly appeased, 
the tumult ; and the son of Marcus might eveji 
yet have regained the affection and confidence of 
his subjects.® 

But every sentiment of virtue and humanityDissoiute 
was extinct in the mind of Commodus. Whilst of^Com-'* 
he thus abandoned the reins of empire to these 
unworthy favourites, he valued nothing in sove- 
reign power, except the unbounded licence of 
indulging his sensual appetites. His hours were 
spent in a seraglio of three hundred beautiful 
women, and as many boys, of every rank, and 
of e\'ery province; and, wherever the arts of 
seduction proved ineffectual, the bmtal lover had 

® DIob Cassi«$j 'L IxxII, p. 121^ ; BevQdian, h i, , p« 32 5 ■ 

4ugnst. p« 48»., 

>3 
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CHAP, recourse to violence. The ancient historians 
Jia\"e expatiated on these abandoned scenes of 
prostitution, which scorned every restraint of 
nature or modesty; but it Avould not be easy to 
translate their too faithful descriptions into the 
decency of modern language. The intervals of 
lust were filled up with Ihe basest amusements. 

His igno- 'j'jje influence of a polite age, and the labour of 
sports, an attentive education, had never been able to 
infuse into his rude and brutish mind the least 
tincture of learning; and he was the first of the 
Homan emperors totally devoid of taste for the 
pleasures of the understanding. Nero himself 
excelled, or alFected to exCel, in the elegant ai’ts 
of music and poetry ; nor should we despise his 
pursuits, had he not converted the pleasing relax- 
ation of a leisure hour into tiie seriousbusiness and 
ambition of his life. But Commodus, from his 
earliest infancy, discovered an aversion to what- 
ever was rational or liberal, and a fond attach- 
ment to the amusements of the populace ; the 
sports of the circus and amphitheatre, the com- 
bats of gladiators, and the hunting of wiki Ijeasts. 
Tlie masters in every branch of learning, whom 
Marcus provided for his soii, were heard with 
inattention and disgust ; ’ivliiist the Moors and 
Parthians, who taught him to dart the javelin 
and to shoot with the how, foiiuil a disciple wiio 
delighted iu his application, and .soon ccpialled 

^Sororibiis sms constupratis. Ipsas concubliv^y s-iias fiiib wuIJs 
mU stuprari Hac iiTiienltiim in se juvemmi carebat infamia, 

Omni parte mxpotW- atqiie ore In sexiim niruinfuic pollutus, I-list* 
iiiig. p. 4T« 
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the most skilful of his instructors, in the steatli- chap. 
ness of the eye, and the dexterity of the hand. 

The servile crowd, whose fortune depended on fronting 
their master’s vices, applauded these ignoble pur-^a^/s' 
suits. The perfidious voice of flattery reminded 
him, that by exploits of the same nature, by the 
defeat of the Nemaean lion, and the slaughter of 
the wild boar of Eryniauthus, the Grecian Her- 
cules had acquired a place among the gods, and 
an immortal memory among- men. They only 
forgot to observe, that, in tlie first ages of so- 
ciety, when the fiercer animals often dispute n ith 
man the possession of an unsettled country, a 
.successful war against those savages is one of the 
most innocent and beneficial labours of heroism. 

In the civilized state of the Roman empire, the 
wild beasts liad long* since retired from the face of 
man, and tlie iieigbbourhood of populous cities- 
To surprise them in their solitary haunts, and to 
transport them to Rome, that they might be slain 
in pomp by the hand of an emperor, was an en- 
terprise equally ridiculous for the prince?, and 
oppressive for the people.^’ Ig-norant of these 
distinctions, Commodus eagerly embraced tfif? 
glorious resemblance, and styled himself (as v e 

ff The African lion.?;, wiien prc-s'scd hy lumgei% infested the opeft 
vniagci: and culthuted country j uud they hhesteri ihvm 
Bity* The royal he.isi was reserved for -the |dea$iire.s.c>f the CBipcrOT 
and the capkal i and the mdbrtumtc peasant who killed one of 
thc*i% thcnigii in his own ilcfenee* incurred a very heavy |ieiiaitj» 

This extraordinary was itiii'jg4ted fey Ileaa&rki.’s, and f«r.dly 

repealed by laslhilsn> Codc^ Thendps. toxu v* p?. ComsnvBt-., 

'Coiliofmh 

I. 4 
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CHAP, still read on his medals'') the Movian Hercules. 

^ The club and the lion’s hide were placed by the 
side of the throne, amongst the ensigns of so- 
. vereignty; and statues were erected, in which 
Commodus was repi*esented in the character, and 
with the attributes of the god, wlipse valour and 
dexterity he endeavoured to emulate in the daily 
course of his ferocious amusements.' 

Cofim.Tans Elated with these praises, which gradually ex- 
ws^skui in tiiiguished the innate sense of shame, Commo- 
'jj“^™i’'“"dus resolved to exhibit, before the eyes of tlie 
Roman people, those exercises, wdiich till then 
he hacl decently confined witliin the walls of his 
palace, and to the presence of a few favourites. 
On the appointed day, the various motives of 
flattery, fear, and curiosity, attracted to the am- 
phitheatre an innumerable multitude of spectators ; 
and some degree of applause was deservedly be- 
stowed on tlie uncommon skill of the imperial 
performer. Whether he aimed at the head or 
heart of the animal, the wound was alike cer- 
tain and mortal. With arrows whose point was 
shaped into the form of a crescent, Commodus 
often intercepted the rapid career, and cut asun- 
der the long bony neck of the ostrich.'^ A pan- 
ther was let loose; and the archer wmited till he 
had leaped upon a trembling malefactor. In the 
same instant the shaft flew, the beast dropt dead, 
and the man remained unhurt. The dens of the 

Spanbeim de Kumismat Bissertat* xii, tom. ii, p. 4<9S. 

I * BI'oHs 1. IxxJu p* Jlist. August! p. 49. 

*= Tbei ostricb%( neclc'li.tliWfeet long, and composed of seveuteef! 
wtebraj* See Bulfou, Hist* Haturelle. 
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ampliitheatre disgorged at once a hundred lions; chap, 
a hundred darts from the unerring hand of Com- 
modus laid theni dead as they ran raging round 
the arena. Neither the huge bulk of the ele- 
phant, nor the scaly hide of the rhinoceros, could 
defend them from his stroke. Ethiopia and 
India yielded their most extraordinary produc- 
tions ; and several animals were slain in the am- 
phitheatre, which had been seen only in the re- 
presentations of art, or perhaps of fancy.* In 
all these exhibitions, the securest precautions 
were used to protect the person of the Roman 
Herculfes from the desperate spring of any savage, 
who might possibly disregard the dignity of the 
emperor, and the sanctity of the god.” 

But the meanest of the populace were afiected ® 

' " , . , X 1 gladiatoi'v 

with shame and indignation when they beheld 

their sovereign enter the lists as a gladiator, and 
glory in a profession which the laws and manners 
of the Romans had branded with the justest note 
of infamy." He chose the habit and arms of 

^ Commodus killed a camelopavdalis or giraffe (Dion, I. Ixxlip 
p. 1211), the tallest, the most gentle, and the most useless of the 
largo quadrupeds. This singular animal, a native only of the inte- 
rior parts of Africa, has not been seen in Europe since the revival of 
letters ; and though M. de Buffon (Hi.st. Naturelle, tom. xiii) has 
endeavoured to describe, he has not ventured to delineate, the gi- 
'..ralFa 

™ Hcrodian, L i, p. 37. Hist. August, p. .5(3. 

^ The virtuous, and even the wise, princes forbade the senator® 
smd knights to embrace this scandalous profession, under pain of in- 
famy ,\>r, what w'as more dreaded by those profligate %vrelches, of 
exile. The tyrants allured them to dishonour by threats and rewards* 

Nero once produced, in the arena, forty senators and sixty knights* 

See LIpsius, Saturnalia, 1. ii, c. 2, He lias happily corrected a pas« 

Uffi of Suetonius^ in Neronc, c* 12* 
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CHAP, the seador, whose combat with the 7'etkirius 
formed one of the most lively scenes in the 
bloody sports of the amphitheatre. The secutor 
• was armed with an helmet, sword, and buckler; 
his naked antagonist had only a large net and a 
trident; with the one he endeavoured to entangle, 
with the other to dispatch, his enemy. If he 
missed the first throw, he wais obliged to fly 
from the pursuit of the .‘feador, till ho had pre- 
pared his net for a second cast." The emperor 
fought in thischaracterseven hundred and thirty- 
five several times. These glorious acliiev'ements 
were carefully recorded in the public acts of the 
empire; and that he might omit no circumstance 
of infamy, he receivetl from the common fund 
of 'gladiators, a stipend so exorbitant, that it 
became a new and most ignominious tax upon the 
Roman people.^ It may be easily supposed, that 
in these engagements the master of the world 
was always successful : in the amphitheatre his 
victories w^ere not often sanguinary; but when he 
exercised his skill in the scliool of gladiators, or 
bis own palace, his wretched antagonists were 
frequently honoured with a mortal wound from 
the hand of Commodus, and obliged to seal their 
if.'sinaimyflattoiy with their blood.'^ He now disdained 
M^ance!.*' appellation of Hcrcides. The name of Puii- 
ius, a celebrated sccutor, was the only one wiiich 

Llpsius, L i]% r„ T, S. Juveual, in the eighth satire., give:? a 
picturesque description of tins combat, ^ 

p Hist August Dion, I. Ixxii, p. 1220. Ifo received for 

euch lime, deoJeftt about ^^8000 sterling. 

<1 ’V'ibtor tells that ..Comtnddus <mig ailowcel his arataganists 
Si leaden wea]^on,“ dreading most probably tho oousequonces of 
, '-4 despair* 
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deliglited his ear. It was inscribed on his colossal chap. 
statues, and repeated in the redoubled acdama- 
tions'* of the mournml and fipplanoiBg senate/ 
Claudius Ponipeianiis, the virtuous husband of 
Lucilla, was the only senator who asserted th^ 
honour of his rank. As a father, he permitted 
his sons to consult tlieir safety by atteiKling the 
amphitheatre. As a Homan, he declared, that 
his own life was in the emperor’s handsj but tiiat 
he would never behold the son of ilarciis pro- 
stituting his person and dignity. Notwithstand- 
ing hi| manly resolution, Pompeiainia esca]>ed 
the resentment of the tyrant, and with his honour, 
had the good fortune to preserve his life.* 

Commodus had now attained the sunnnit of 
vice and infamy. Amidst the acclamations of 
a flattering court, he was unable to disguise, 
from himselfl that he had deserved the contempt 
and hatred of every man of sense and virtue in 
his empire. His ferocious spirit was irritated by 
the consciousness of that hatred, by the envy of 
every kind of merit, by the just apprehension 
of danger, and by the habit of slaughter, which 
he coirtracted in Ills daily amusements. History 

' They were obliged to repeat six hitndr^^iSd twonty-six times, 

® Dinn, ]. ixxii, p. lS2'i* He !?peaks of hh own baseness and 

danger. 

He rniset!, however, ^)rutlcnce with his coorag’e, and passed 
the <^reiiK‘,st part of his time in ti country, retirement ; alleging his 
advanced age, mid the v-’cakness of his eyes. “ I never saw him in 
the senate,’*' says Dion, “ except, during the .short reign of Ferti- 
TUix.” All Ills infirmities had suddenly left him, and they return- 
ed as wiuldenly upon the iinu’ilcT of chat exccUcut prices;. Dion, 
h h:\nk p. I 22 r, ' . • . ^ 
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has preserved a long list of consular senators S3« 
crificed to his wanton suspicion, which sought 
out, with peculiar anxiety, those unfortunate per- 
sons, connected, however remotely, with the fa- 
mily of the Antonines, without sparing even the 
ministers of his crimes or pleasures." His cmelty 
proved at last fatal to himself. He had shed with 
impunity the noblest blood of Rome : he perished 
as soon as he was dreaded by his own domestics. 
Marcia his favourite concubine, Eclectus bis 
chamberlain, and Lmtus his praetorian prefect, 
alarmed by the fate of their companions and 
predecessors, resolved to pi'event the destruction 
which every hour hung over their heads, either 
fi'om the mad caprice of the tyrant, or the sud- 
den indignation of the people. Marcia seized 
the occasion of presenting a draught of wine to 
her lover, after he had fatigued himself with 
hunting some wild beasts. Commodus retired 
to sleep ; but whilst he was labouring with the 
effects of poison and drankemiess, a robust youth, 
by profession a wrestler, entered his chamber, 
and strangled him without resistance. The body 
was secretly conveyed out of the palace, before 
the least suspi^^ was entertained in the city, or 
even in the c^ftljof the emperor’s death. Such 
was the fate bTthe son of Marcus, and so easy 
was it to destroy a hated tyrant, who, by the arti- 
ficial powers of government, had oppressed, dur- 
ing thirteen years,, so many millions of subjects, 

® T&c preftete lalmost hourly or dally ; md the ca- 

price of Coromoiu® wat dfleu fatal to his most favoiuite ciiamher^ 
Elsw Augnsh-p* 4%; 5L 
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each of whom was equal to their master in per- chak. 
sonal strength and personal abilities* 

The measures of the conspirators were con-ni*^rf 
ducted with the deliberate coolness and eelerity^““^ 
which the greatness of the occasion required. “=• 
They resulted instantly to fill the vacant throne 
with an emperor whose character would justify 
and maintain the action that had been commit- 
ted. They fixed on Pertinax, prefect of the 
city, an ancient senator of consular rank, whose 
conspicuous merit had broke through the obscu- 
rity of his birth, and raised him to the first ho- 
nours of the state. He had successively gov^erned 
most of the provinces of the empire ; and in a.li 
his great employments, military as well as civil, 
he had uniformly distinguished himself by the 
firmness, the prudence, and the integrity of his 
conduct.^ He now remained almost alone of 

LtaHi'p. 1222* Herotliau, 1.4 pi 43. Hkt. Anguisl* 

p. .'52. 

^ Feninrix was a native of Alba Fomj>eia 5 in Piedmont, and som 
mi a tiinbei'-merchant. The order of his employments <it is markoil 
l>y Capitoliaus) well deserves to be set down, as expressive of the 
form of government and manners of the age. 1. He was a centii-* 
rion. 2. Prefect of a cohort in Syria, ii\ the Parthian war, and iiz 
Britain* 2* He obtained an ala, or stpiadron of horse, in 
4* He was commissary of pi-ovisions on the J3miiiaii %yay. 5. He 
«'oiimianded the ileet upon the llhine, 6, He was in'ocumtor of 
.Dacia, with a salary of about ^£1000 a-year. 7. He commanded the 
i-eterans of a legion. S. He obtained the rank of senator. I).. CM' 
pi’ffltor. 10. With the command of the first legion in Rha-dla A»i 
Kordum. IL He was consul about the year 12. Hemrtendea; 

Marci|^s Into the east, 13, He commanded an army* on the ©amihe- 
14. He was consular legate of iW/«s!a* IS* Of Baciai KL Of 
fla. 14 Of Brlteiit® 18, He had the care of Hte public pro visions 
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tlie friends and ministers of Marcus; and when# 
at a late hour of the night, he was awakened 
with the news that the chamberlain and the pre- 
fect were at his door, be received them with in- 
trepid resignation, and desired they would exe- 
ciiLe their master’s orders. Instead of death, 
tiiey offered him the throne of the Roman world. 
During some moments he distrusted their inten- 
tions and assurances. Convinced at length of 
tiic death of Commodus, he accepted the purple 
with a sincere reluctance, the natural effect of 
his knowledge both of the distles and of the dan- 
gers of the sr.preme I'ank.’’ 

Lajt’js conducted without delay his new erA- 
peror to the camp of the preetorians, ditFusing at 
the same time through the city a seasonable re- 
port that Commodus died suddenly of an apo- 
plexy, 4nd that the virtuous Pertinax had already 
succeeded to the throne. The guards were rather 
surprised than pleased with thesuspicidus death of 
a prince, whose mdulgence and liberality they 
alone had experienced; but the emergency of the 
occasion, the authority of their prefect, the re- 
putation of Pertinax, and the clamours of the 
people, obliged tliem to stifle their secret discon- 
tents, to accept the donative promised of the new 
emperor, to swear allegiance to him, and with 
joyful acclamations and laurels in their hands to 

at, Rome. 19. He was proconsul of A.frica» 20» Prefect of the 
city. Herodhui (h i» p. 4B) docs justice to his disinterested "spirit ; 
but CapitoliiuiSj. who .collected' etefy popular rumour, charges him 
witit-t Cprtune,' ’a’C^uiretl hy hrihery and corruption. 

» Julian, in -the Gaesm, taxes hini with being accessory to the 
death of Copxmodus, , 
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conduct him to the senate-house, that the military ch ap. 
consent might be ratified by the civil authority. 

This important night was now far spent; withami by a® 
the dawn of day, and the commencement of the““‘. 193. 
isew year, the senators expected a summons 
attend an ignominious ceremony. In spite of all 
remonstrances, even of those of his creatures, 
who yet preserved any regard for prudence or 
decency, Commodus had resolved to pass the 
night in the gladiator’s school, and from thence 
to take possession of the consulship, in the habit 
aud willi the attendance of that infamous crcAV. 

On a siulden, before the hi*eak of day, the senate 
was called together in the temple of Concord, to 
meet the guards, and to ratify the election of a 
new emperor. For a few'^ minutes they sat in silent 
sus2)ense, doubtful of their unexpected deliver- 
ance, and suspicious of the cruel artifices of Corn- 
modus ; but when at length they were assured 
that the tyrant was no more, they resigned them- 
selves to all the transports of joy and indignation. 
Pertinax, who modestly represented the mean- 
ness of his extraction, and pdinted out several 
noble senators more deserving than himself of the 
empire, was constrained by their dutiful violence 
to ascend the throne, and received all the titles 
of imperia! power, confirmed by the most sin- 
cere vows of fidelity. The memory of Com-Thon-ie- 
nxodus was branded with eternal infamy. TiiecoISi'odu.? 
namra of tyrant, of gladiator, of public enemy, 
resounded in every corner of the house. They 
decreed, in tumultuous votes, that his lionours 
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CHAP, should be reversed, his titles erased from the 
* public monuments, his statues thrown down, his 
body dragged with a hook into the stripping- 
room of the gladiators, to satiate the public fury; 
and they expressed some indignation against those 
officious servants who had already presumed to 
screen his remains from the justice of the senate. 
But Pertinax could not refuse those last rites to 
the memory of Marcus, and the tears of his first 
protector Claudius Pompeianus, who lamented 
the cruel fate of his brother-in-law, and lamented 
still more that he had deserved it.® 

Legal ju- These effusions of impotent rage against a dead 
of the st croperor, whom the senate had flattered when 
nate over ajiye with the most abject servility, betrayed a 
tors. just but ungenerous spirit of revenge. The le- 
gality of these decrees was however supported by 
the principles of the imperial constitution. To 
censure, to depose, or to punish with death, the 
first magistrate of the republic, who had abused 
his delegated trust, was the ancient and undoubt- 
ed prerogative of the Roman senate but that 
feeble assembly was obliged to content itself 
with inflicting on a fallen tyrant that public jus- 
tice, from which, during his life and reign, he 
had been shielded by the strong arm of military 
despotism. 

» Capitollnus gives us the particulars of these tumultuary votes» 
which were moved by one senator, and repeated, or rather chanted, 
the whole body. Hist, August, p. 52. ^ 

'^‘'The senate ta death mdjmmj 

Seutouj e, 
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Pertiaax found a noHeP i^ay of condemning c iiAP. 
bis predecessor’s memory, by the contrast of his 
own virtues With the vices of Cdinmodus, On Virtues of 
the day of his accession* he resigned over to his’^“^“*’ 
wife and son his whole private fortune, that th^ 
might have no pretence to solicit favours at th» 
expence of the state. He refused to flatter the 
vanity of the former with the title of Augusta ; 
or to corrupt the inexperienced yotith of the lat- 
ter by the rank of Cajsar. Accurately distini- 
guisliing between the duties of a parent and 
those of a sovereign, he educated his son with a 
severe simplicity, which, while it gave him no 
assured prospect of the throne,* might in tiine 
have rendered him worthy of it. In public, the 
behaviour of Pertinax was grave and affable. 

He lived with the virtuous part of the senate 
(and, in a private station, he had been acquaint- 
ed with the true character of each individual), 
without either pride or jealousy, considered them 
as friends and companions, with whom he had 
shared the dangers of the tyranny, and with 
whom he wished to enjoy the security of the 
present time. He very frequently invited them 
to familiar entertainments, the frugality of which 
was ridiculed by those who remembered and 
regretted the luxurious prodigality of Com* 
modus.“ 

«D!oii (I Ixxlli, p, 122$) speaks of these ' eiatertiilameRts, as . 
senator Vho had supped with the emperor- Capitolinus* (Hist. Au«» 
u.st. p- 58), like a slave, who had received his mtelligence from om 

the sciiliions. 
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To heal, as far as it was possible, the wounds 
inflicted by the hand of t3Tanny, was the pleas- 
Imvsto^ ing, but melancholy, task of Pertinax. The 
reform the innocent victims, who yet survived, were recall- 
ed from exile, released from prison, and restored 
to the full possession of their honours and for- 
tunes. The unburied bodies of murdered sena- 
tors (for the cruelty of Commodus endeavoured 
to extend itself beyond death) were deposited in 
the sepulchres of their ancestors ; their memory 
was justified ; and every consolation was bestow- 
ed on their ruined anil aflacied families. Among 
these consolations, one of the most gratefid was 
the punishment of the delatci’s ; the common 
enemies of their master, of virtue, and of their 
country. Yet even in the inquisition of these 
legal assasins, Pertinax proceeded with a steady 
temper, w’^hich gave every thing to justice, and 
nothing to popular prejudice and resentment. 

The finances of the state demanded the most 
vigilant care, of the empei'or. Though every 
measure of injustice and extortion had been 
adopted, which could collect the property of the 
subject into the coffers of the prince, the rapa- 
ciousness of Commodus had been so very inade- 
quate to his extravagance, that, upon his death, 
no more thim eight thousand pounds were found 
in the exhausted treasury, to defray the cur- 
rent expences of government, and to discharge 
the pressing demand of a liberal donative, which 

" The " ©feottomy of fim left his successors a 

r.reasure of' vkks sepUes two-an^-twcnty iniliions ster; 

i Ing* Dion, 1. Ixxiii, 1 SSK 
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the new emperor had been obliged to promise to chaB. 
the praetorian guards. Yet, under these dis- 
tressed circumstances, Pertinax had the generous'^ 
firmness to remit all the oppressive taxes invented 
byCoramodus, and to cancel ail the unjust claims 
of the treasury ; declaring, in a decree of the se- 
nate, “ that he was better satisfied to administer 
“ a poor republic with innocence, than to ac- 
“ quire riches by the ways of tyranny and dis- 
“ honour.” Economy and industry he consider- 
ed as the pure and genuine sources of wealth ; 
and from them he soon derived a copious supply 
for the public necessities. The expence of the . 
household was immediately deduced to one half. 

All the instruments of luxury, Pertinax exposed 
to public auction,® gold and silver plate, cha- 
riots of a singular construction, a superfluous 
w'ardrobe of silk and embroidery, and a great 
number of beautiful slaves of both sexes ; except- 
ing only, with attentive humanity, those who 
w^ere born in a state of freedom, and had been 
ravished from the arms of their weeping^arents. 

At the same time that he obliged the worthless 
favourites of the tyrant to resign a part of their 
ill-gotten w'ealth, he satisfied the just creditors of 
the state, and unexpectedly discharged the long 
arrears of honest services. He removed the op- 
pressive restrictions wdiich had been laid upon 
commerce, and granted all the uncultivated 

% 

Besider-i the design of converting these useless ornaments into 
Bioney, Bion (L iKxiiis p. 12W) assigns two secret" motives ofFer-- 
tinax. He wished to expose the vices of Commodus, and to discover 
by the pnrdiasers those who most resembled him.- 

m2 
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CHAP. lan(Js ifl Itgly ftud the provinces, to those who 
would injprove them ; with an exemption from 
trtbute, during the term of ten years.* 
and popu- Such an uniform conduct had already secured 

to Pertinax the noblest reward of a sovereign, 
the love and esteem of his people. Those who 
remembered the virtues of Marcus, were happy 
to contemplate, in their new emperor, the fea- 
tures of that bright original, and flattered them- 
selves, that they should long enjoy the benign 
influence of his administration. A hasty zeal to 
reform the cori:upted state, accompanied with 
less prudence than might have been expected 
from the years and experience of Pertinax, prov- 
ed fatal to himself and to his country. His honest 
indiscretion united against him the servile crowd, 
who found their private benefit in' the public 
disorders, and w;hp preferred tlie favour of a ty- 
rant to. the inexorable equality of the laws.®^ 
Amidst the general joy, the sullen and angry 
torians. countenances of the praetorian guards betrayed 
their inward dissatisfaction. They had reluc- 
tantly stibmitted to Pertinax, they dreaded the 
strictness of the ancient discipline, wliich he was 
preparing to restore, and they regretted the li- 
cence of the former reign. Their discontents 
were secretly fomented by Lmtus their prefect, 
who found, when it was too late, that his new 
emperor would reward a servant, but would not 

^ Though. Capitolunis has picked up many idle tale.s of the private 
life of Pertinax, he joins nvith Bion and Herodian in admiring 
conduct* > ' ■*' ' 

«Xeges rem surdnm, esse* % iiv. ii# 3* 
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be ruled by a favourite. On the third day of his chaP. 
reifirn, the soldiers seized on a noble senator, with ’ 
a design to carry him to the camjpi and to invest 
him with the imperial purple. Instead of being 
dazzled by the dangerous honour, the a#ighted 
victim escaped from their violence, and toOk r% 
fuge at the feet of Pertinax. A short time after- a coiispi- 
wards, Sosius Falco, one of the consuls of 
yeafj a rash youth,"* but of an ancient ^otd opu- 
lent family, listened to the voice of ambition j 
and a conspiracy was formed during a short ab- 
sence of Pertinax, which was crashed by his sud- 
den return to Rome, and bis tetelute behaviour, 

Falco was on the point of bring justly condemn- 
ed to death as a public enemy, had he not been 
saved by the earnest and sincere entreaties of 
the injured emperor, who conjured the senate, 
that the purity of his reign might not be stained 
by the blood even of a guilty senator. 

These disappointments served only to imtate Murderer 
the rage of tlie praetorian guards. On thebytur* 
twenty-eighth of March, eighty-six days onlyP''®*®^^- 
after the death of Commodus, a general sedition a. b. iss, 
broke out in the camp, which the officers wan ted 
either power or inclination to suppress. Two or 
three hundred of the most desperate soldiers 
marched at noon-day with arms in their hands and 
fury in their looks, towards the imperial palace. 

The gates were thrown open by their companions 

If we credit Capitolinus (which is rather difficult), Falco behaved 

with the most petulant indecency to Fertinax» on the day of Iris ac* 

^•cssion. The wise emperor only admonished him of his youth and 
Inesperlence* Hist, Awgust# p* 55. 
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upon guard; and by the domestics of the old 
court, who had! already formed a secret conspiracy 
against the life of the too virtuous emperor. On 
the news of their approach, Pertinax, disdaining 
either flight or concealment, advanced to meet his 
assassins ; and recalled to their minds his own 
innocence, and the sanctity of their recent oath. 
For a few moments they stood in silent suspense, 
ashamed of their atrocious design, and awed by 
the venerable aspect and majestic firmness of their 
sovereign, till at length the despair of pardon 
reviving their fury, a barbarian of the country 
of Tongres* levelled the first blow against Per- 
tinax, who was instantly dispatched with a mul- 
titude of wounds. His head, separated from his 
body, and placed on a lance, was carried in tri-: 
umph to the praetorian camp, in the sight of a 
mournful and indignant people, who lamented 
the unworthy fate of that excellent prince, and 
the transient blessings of a reign, the memory of 
which could serve only to aggravate tlieir ap- 
proaching misfortunes.^ 

^ The modern bishopric of Liege. This feoldier prolwbly belonged 
to the Batavian horse-guards, who were mostly raised in the duch 
of Gucidres, and the neighbourhood, and were distinguished liy 
their valour, and by the boldness with which they swRm their Iku'scs 
across the broadest and most rapid rivers. Tacit. Hist, iv, 12^ DioUj, 
1. Iv, p« 797. Lipsius de magnitudine Homana, L i, c. 4. 

^ Dion, i. ixxiii,.p. 1S32. Herodian, I. if, p. 60. Hist. AugiU't. 
p. 58. Victor in Epitom. et in Ccesarib. JEutropius, viii. Id 
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CHAP. F. 

Public sale of the empire to Didius Julianus by the 
prwiormn guards*- — Clodius Albinus in Britahh 
Peseenmus Niger in Syria, and Seplimius Severifs 
in Panmnia, declare against ike m urderers of 
Pertinax. — Cwil wars and Dkiory of Severus over 
Ms three rivals. — Relaxation of discipline. — Neto 
maxims of government. 

The power of the sword is more sensibly felt ch^af. 
ill an extensive monarchy, than in a small com* 
munity. It has been calculated by the ablest Prop“'>°" 

- ofthemili- 

politicians, that no state, without being soon ex-tary force, 
haiisted, can maintain above the hundredth part^°‘ Qf"'™" 
of its members in amis and idleness. But al-P“P’®- 
though this relative proportion may be uniform, 
the influence of the army over the rest of the 
society will vary according to the degree of its 
positive strength. The advantages of military 
science and discipline cannot be exerted, unless 
a proper number of soldiers are united into one 
body, and actuated by one soul. With^ a hand- 
ful of men, such an union would be ineffectual ; 
with an unwieldy host, it would be impracti- 
cable ; and the powers of the machine would 
be alike destroyed by the extreme minuteness, 
or the excessive weight, of its springs. To illus- 
trate this observation, we need only reflect, that 
there is no superiority of natural strength, ar- 
tificial weapons, or acquired skill, which could 
M 4 
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CHAP, enable one man to keep in constaixt subjection 
one hundred of his fellow-creatures : the tyrant 
of a single town, or a small district, would soon 
discover that an hundi'ed armed followers were a 
weak defence against ten thousand peasants or ci- 
tizens; but an hundred thousand well-disciplined 
soldiers will command, with despotic sway, ten 
millions of subjects; and a body of ten or fifteen 
thousand guards will strike terror into the most 
numerous populace that ever crowded the streets 
of an immense capital. 

The pm- The praetorian bands, whose licentious fury 
guards, was the first symptom and cause of the decline of 
the Roman empire, scai’cely amounted to the last- 
Their in- mentioned number.® They derived their insti- 
' tution from Augustus. That crafty tyrant, sens- 
ible that laws might colour, but that arms 
alone could maintain, his usurped dominion, had 
gradually formed thjs powerful body of guards, 
in constant readiness to protect bis person, to 
awe the senate, and either to prevent or to crush 
the first motions of rebellion. He distinguished 
these favomed troops by a double pay, and supe- 
rior privileges ; but, as their formidable aspect 
would at once have alarmed and irritated the 
Roman people, three cohorts only were stationed 
in the capital ; whilst the remainder was disr 

^ They xvere originally nine or ten thousand men (for Tacitus and 
Dion are not agi'eed upon the subject), divided into as many cohor^^-', 
Viteliius increased them to sixteen thousand, and, as far a.s jve can 
learn from inscriptions^ they never afterwards sunk much below thru 
pumtei See Lipsius de magnitudine Bomanfl, i, 4- 
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persed in the adjacent towns of Italy.’’ But chap. 
after fifty years of peace and seryitude, Tiberius 
ventured on a decisive measure, which for ever Their 
rivetted the fetters of •his country. Under the““^‘ 
fair pretences of relieving Italy from the be&vy 
burthen of military quarters, and of introducing 
a stricter discipline among the guards, he as- 
sembled them at Rome, in a pennanent camp/ 
which was fortified with skilful care/ and placed 
on a commanding situation.'’ 

Such formidable servants are always necessary, 
but often fatal, to the throne of despotism. ByLdctm. 
thus introducing the praetorian guards as it 
into the palace and the senate, the emperors 
taught them to perceive their own strength, and 
the weakness of the civil government ; to view 
the vices of their masters with familiar contempt, 
and to lay aside that reverential awe, which dis- 
tance only, and mystery, can preserve, towards 
an imaginary power. In the luxurious idleness 
of an opulent city, their pride was nourished by 
the sense of their irresistible weight; nor was it 
possible to conceal from them, that the person of 
the sovereign, the authority of the senate, the 
public treasure, and the seat of empire, were all 

^ Sueton. m August, c- 4^. 

« Tacit. Aiinal, iv, % §ueton. in Tiber, g, 3T. Dion Cassius, 

I, Ivit, p. 86T. 

^ In the civil war between VitelHus and Vespasian, the prgetorian 
,eamp was attacked and defended with all the machines used in the 
siege 6T the best fortified cities. Tacit. Hist* iii, 84. 

® Close to the walls of the city, on the broad summit of the Qutri- 
nal and Viminal hills. See Nardini Roma Antica, p. 174, Donatus 
de Roma Antica^ p* If* 
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in their hands. To divert the praetorian bands 
^ from these dangerous reflections, the firmest and 
best-established princes were obliged to mix blan- 
dishments with commands, rewards with punish- 
ments, to flatter their pride, indulge their plea- 
sures, connive at their irregularities, and to pur- 
chase their precarious faith by a liberal donative; 
which, since the elevation of Claudius, was ex- 
acted as a legal claim, on the accession of every 
new emperor.*' 

The advocates of the guards endeavoured to 
justify by arguments, the power which they as- 
serted by arms ; and to maintain that, accord- 
ing to the purest principles of the constitution, 
their, consent was essentially necessary in the ap- 
pointment of an emperor. The election of con- 
suls, of generals, and of magistrates, however it 
had been recently usurped by the senate, was the 
ancient and undoubted right of the Roman peo- 
ple.** But where was the Roman people to be 
found ? Not surely amongst the mixed multitude 
of'slaves and strangers that filled the streets of 
Rome; a servile populace, as devoid of spirit as 
destitute of property. The defenders of the state, 

* CJaucUus, raised by the soldiers to the empire, was the first ivho 
gave a donative. He gave ptina dme^» £120 (Sueton. in Claud* 

10): when Marcus, with, his colleague Lucius Verus, took epfiet 
possession of the throne, he gave mceiia, £160, to each of the guards* 
Hist* August* p. 25. (Dion, 1. Ixxiii, p* 1231). We may form 
some idea of the amount of these sums, by Hadrian’s complaint, that 
the promotion of a Caesar had cost him ter millmi two and a 

half sterling. 

« CSjcero de I*egibiiS^ iu,- ^ ;'Thfe 'fiifst book of Livy, and the se* 
eond ofDiwiysiits of Jlahcarnassus, shew the authority of the people^ 
even in the election of the kings. 
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selected from the flower of the Italian youth, ^ ch ap. 
and trained in the exercise of amis and virtue, 
wei’e the genuine representatives of the people, 
and the best entitled to elect the military chief of 
the republic. These assertions, however defective 
in reason, became unanswerable, when the fierce 
prsetorians increased their weight, by throwing, 
like the barbarian conqueror of Rome, their 
swords into the scale.* 

The praetorians had violated the sanctity of They oSii» 
the throne, b}^ the atrocious murder of Pertinax *, to sak.^* * 
they dishonoured the majesty of it, by their sub- 
sequent conduct. The camp was without a leader, 
for even the prefect Lastus, who had excited the 
tempest, prudently declined the public indigna- 
tion. Amidst the wild disorder Sulpicianus, the 
emperor’s father-in-law, and governor of the 
city, who had been sent to the camp on the first 
alami of mutiny, was endeavouring to cairn the 
fury of the multitude, ivhen he was silenced by 
the clamorous return of the murderers, bearing 
on a lance the head of Pertinax. Though his- 
tory has accustomed us to observe every nrinciple 
and every passion yielding to the imperious die 
tates of ambition, it is scarcely credible that in 
these moments of horror, Sulpicianus should 
have aspired t6 ascend a throne polluted with the 

^ They were originally recruited in Etruria, and the old 

colonics (Tacit. Annal. iv, 5). The emperor Otho compliments their 
Tanity, ^vith the flattering titles of Italias' Alumni, Romana vere 
juventus. Tacit. Hist, i, 84 

^ In the siege of Rome by the Gauls. See Eivy, 48. Fhitm’cK 
ill Camlli p. 143, 
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Julian, 
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recent blood of so near a relation, and so excel- 
lent a prince. He had already begun to use the 
only elfectual argument, and to treat for the 
imperial dignity ; but the more prudent of the 
pr®torians, apprehensive that, in this private 
contract, they should not obtain a just price for 
so valuable a commodity, ran out upon the ram- 
parts, and, with a loud voice, proclaimed that 
the Roman world was to be disposed of to the 
best bidder by pub% auction.*' 

This infamy® offer, the most insolent excess 
of military licence, diffused an universal grief, 
shame, and indignation throughout the city. It 
reached at length the ears of Didius Julianus, a 
wealthy senator, who, regardless of the public 
calamities, was indulging himself in the luxury 
of the table.* His wife and his daughter, his 
freedihen and his parasites;, easily convinced him 
that he deserv^ the throne, and earnestly con- 
jured him to embrace so fortunate an opportu- 
nity. The vain old man hastened to the praeto- 
rian camp, where Sulpicianus was still in treaty 
with the guards ; and began to bid against him 
from the foot of the rampart. The unworthy 
negociation was transacted by faithful emissaries, 
who passed alternately from one candidate to the 
other, and acquainted each of them with the 

^ Diou, I taui#: p. ISS-I. Herodian, 1. ii» p. 63. Hist. Au- 
gust. p. 60, Though the thfee historlaus agree that it was in fac 
an auction, Herodian alone affirms that it was proclaimed as such bj 
soldiers. 

" ^'.Bp^rtianue softens the most-, parts of the cliaracter and 

elemtipnpf Julian. -v.. ’ , 
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offers of his rival. Sulpiciaous had already pro- ghap. 

raised a donative of five thousand drachms (above 

one hundred and sixty pounds) tp each soldier ; 
when Julian, eager for the prize, rose at once 
to the sura of six thousand two hundred and fifty 
drachms, or upwards of two hundred pounds 
sterling. The gates of the camp were instantly 
thrown open to the purchaser; he was declared 
emperor, and received an oath of allegiance from 
the soldiers, who retained humanity enough to 
stipulate that he should pardon and forget the 
competition of Sulpicianus. 

ft was now incumbent on tjie praetorians toJuUanis 
fulfil the conditions of the sale.: They placed j^d'by 
their new sovereign, whom they served and 
spised, in the centre of their ranks, surrounded 
him on every side with their shields, and con- 
ducted him in close order of battle through the 
deserted streets of the city. The senate was com- 
manded to assemble ; and those who had been 
the distinguished friends of Pertinax, or the per- 
sonal enemies of Julian, found it necessaiy' to 
affeact a more than common share cff satisfaction 
at this happy revolution.“ After Julian had 
filled the senate-house with armed soldiers, he 
expatiated on the freedom of his election, his 
own eminent virtues, and his full assurance of the 
affections of the senate. The obsequious assem- 
bly congratulated their own and the public feli- 
city ; engaged their allegiance, and conferred 
on him all the several branches of the imperial 

“ Dion Cassius, at that time praitpr, ha4, been a personal enemy. 

to i talir p* ll$B. 
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CHAP- power.* From the senate Julian was conducted, 
T’ the same military procession, to take posses* 
Taite pos-sion of the palace. The first objects that struck 
fee'paiaw. Were the abandoned tiuink of Pertinax, 

and the frugal entertainment prepared for his 
supper. The one he viewed with indifference ; 
the other with contempt. A magnificent feast 
was prepared by his order, and he amused him- 
self till a very late hour, with dice, and the per- 
formances of Pylades, a celebrated dancer. Yet 
it was observed, that after the crowd of flatterers 
dispersed, and left him to darkness, solitude, and 
terrible reflection, he passed a sleepless night ; 
revolving most probably in his mind his own 
rash folly, the fate of his virtuous predecessor, 
and the doubtful and dangerous tenure of an 
empii’e, which had not been acquired by merit, 
but purchased by money.” 

he puwie He had reason to tremble. On the throne of 
discontent. jje found himself without a friend, and 

even without an adherent. The guards them- 
selves were ashamed of the prince whom their 
avarice had persuaded them to accept ; nor was 
there a citizen who did not consider his elevation 
with horror, as the last insult on the Roman , 
name. The nobility, whose conspicuous station 
and ample possessions exacted the strictest caution, 
dissem])led their sentiments, and met the affected 

Hist. Aug-ust. p. 61. Wc iearn from tlience one curious cir« . 
Giimstancc, that the new emperor, whatever had been his birth, wa»» 
immediately aggregated to the number of patrician families. 

Bion, 1. lxxiii,’p. ‘.■'•Higt,' August, p. 6.L 1 have endea«* 

voiired to blend into one cohsistent story the seeming contradiciioits^ 
f>r the two writers, ■ ■ • ’ 
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civility of the emperor witli smiles of compla- chap. 
cency, and professions of duty. But the people, 
secure in their numbers and obscurity, gave a 
free vent to their passions. The streets and pub- 
lic places of Rome resounded with clamours and 
imprecations. The enraged multitude affronted 
the person of Julian, rejected his liberality, and, 
conscious of the impotence of their own resent- 
ment, they called aloud on the legions of the 
frontiers to assert the violated majesty of the 
Roman empire. 

The public discontent was soon diffused from The ai mies 
the centre to the frontiers of the empire. The 
armies of Britain, of Syria, and of Illyricum, 
lamented the death of Pertinax, in whose com- against 
pany, or under whose command, they had 
often fought and conquered. They received 
with surprise, with indignation, and perhaps with 
envy, the extraordinary intelligence, that the 
praetorians had disposed of the empire by public 
auction ; and they sternly refused to ratify the 
ignominious bargain. Their immediate and una- 
nimous revolt was fatal to Julian, but it was 
fatal, at the same time, to the public peace ; as 
the generals of the respective armies, Clodius 
Albinus, Pescennius Niger, and Septimius Se- 
venis, were still more anxious to succeed than to 
revenge the murdered Pertinax. Their forces 
w'ere exactly balanced. Each of them was at the 
head of thi'ee legions, ^ with a numerous train 
of auxiliaries ; and, however different in their 
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CHAP, characters, they were all soldiers of experience 
and capacity. 

ciodius Clodius Albinus, governor of Britain, sur- 
BritSn! passed both his competitors in the nobility of his 
extraction, which he derived from some of the 
most illustrious names of the old republic.** 
But the branch from whence he claimed his 
descent, was sunk into mean circumstances, and 
transplanted into a I’emote province. It is dif-' 
ficult to form a just idea of his true character. 
Under the philosophic cloak of austerity, he 
stands accused of concealing most of the vices 
which degrade human nature.'" But his accusers 
are those venal writers who adored the fortune 
of Severus, and ta^ampled on the ashes of an un- 
successful aval. Virtue, or the appearances of 
virtue, recommended Albinus to the confidence 
and good ^pmion of Mmcus ; and his pneserving 
wife the son the same interest which he had ac- 
quired with fee father, is a proof at least that he 
was possessed of a very flexible disposition. The 
favour of a tyrant does not always suppose a want 
of merit in the object of it ; he may, without 
intending it, reward a man of worth and ability, 
or he may find such a man useful to his own 
service. It does not appear that Albinus served 
the §on of Marcus, either as the minister of his 
cruelties, or even as the associate of his pleasures. 

^ The Posthumian and the Ccjonian, the formex’ of whom was 
raised to the consulship in the fifth year after its institution. 

Spartanius, in his undigested collections, mixes up all ^the vir- 
tues and all the viqes- thafc enter into the human composition, and 
bestows tfiem op the object. Such^ indeed, are laaoj of tho 
chamctei'S.m the Augustan history* 
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He was employed in a distant honourable com- chap. i 

niand, when he received a confidential letter 
from tlie emperor, acquainting him of the trea- ' 
sonable designs of some discontented generals, 
and authorising him to declare himself the gtiar- 
dian and successor of the throne, by assuming 
the title and ensigns of Caesar.® The governor 
of Britain wisely declined the dangerous honour, 
which w:ould have marked him for the jealousy, 
or involved him in the approaching ruin, of Cora- 
rnodus. He courted power by nobler, or, at 
least, by more specious arts. On a premature re- 
port of the death of the emperor, he assembled 
his troops ; and, in an eloquent discourse, de- 
plored the inevitable mischiefs of despotism, de- 
scribed the happiness and glory which their an- 
cestors had enjoyed under the consular govern- 
ment, and declared his firm resolution to rein- 
state the senate and people in their legal autho- 
rity. This popular harangue was answered by 
the loud acclamations of the British legions, and 
received at Rome with a secret murmur of ap- 
plause. Safe in the possession of this little world, 
and in the command of an army less distinguished 
indeed for discipline than for numbers and va- 
lour,* Albinus braved the menaces of Comino- 
dus, maintained towards Pertinax a stately ara- 
biguons reserve, and instantly declared against 

» Hist August, p. 80, 84^, ■ ' _ ■ , 

Pertinax, who governed Britain a few years before, had foeeu 
fefr for dead, in a mutiny of the soldiers. Hist August, p. Vet 
they loved aud regretted- him ^ gdinirautibus cam virtutein cuj iras® 
eehautur. 
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CHAP, the usm'pation of Julian. The convulsions of the 
'* capital added new weight to his sentiments, oi’ 
" rather to his professions of patriotism. A regard 
to decency induced him to decline the lofty titles 
of Augustus and emperor ; and he imitated per- 
haps the example of Galba, who, on a similar 
occasion, had styled himself the lieutenant of 
the senate and people." 

PesceHniuB Personal merit alone had raised Pescennius 
s'sii'l Niger, from an obscure birth and station, to the 
government of Syria; a lucrative and important 
command, which, in times of civil confusion, gave 
him a near prospect of the throne. Yet his 
parts seem to have been better suited to the se- 
cond than to the first rank ; he was an unequal 
rival, though he might have approved himself an 
excellent lieutenant, to Severus, who afterwards 
displayed the greatness of his mind by adopting 
several useful institutions from a vanquished ene- 
my.* In his government, Niger acquired the 
esteem of the soldiers, and the love of the pro- 
vincials. His rigid discipline fortified the valour,, 
and confirmed the obedience cd' the former, whilst 
the voluptuous Syrians were less delighted with 
the mild firmness of his administration, than with 
the affability of his maimers, and the apparent 
pleasure with which he attended their frequent 
and pompous festivals.^ As soon as the intel- 

Suefcoji. in Galb. c. 1(X 
* Hist# August* p. ' 

y ilerod. p* 68.-' ’ctopicsle of ,To!tu Malala, of Aiitiodu 
§hews the ssealous attachment 'of bis comitrymcii to these festivals, 
which at once gratiM theh’ asi4 fedy love of pkassurc* 
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ligence of the atrocious murder of Pertinax had c 
reached A ntioch, tiie wishes of Asia invited Ni- 
ger to assume the imperial purple, and revenge 
his death. The legions of the eastern frontier 
embraced his cause ; the opulent but unarmed 
provinces from the frontiers of Ethiopia*' to the 
Hadriatic, cheerfully submitted to his power ; 
and the kings beyond the Tygris and the Eu- 
])hrates congratulated his election, and offered 
him their homage and services. The mind of 
Niger was not capable of receiving this sudden 
tide of fortune ; he flattered himself that his ac- 
cession would be undisturbed by competition, and 
unstained by civil blood ; and whilst he enjoyed 
the vain pomp of triumph, he neglected to secure 
the means of victory. Instead of entering into 
an effectual negociation with the powerful armies 
of the West, whose resolution might decide, or 
at least must balance, the mighty contest ; in- 
stead of advancing without delay towards Rome 
and Italy, where his presence was impatiently 
expected,“ Niger trifled away, in the luxury of 
Antioch, those irretrievable moments which were 
diligently improved by the decisive activity of 
Severiis.’* 

A king of ThebeSj in Egypi, is mentioned in the Augustan iiis« 
tory as an ally, and, indeed, as a personal friend, of Niger. If 
iBpartianus is not, as I strongly suspect, mistaken, he has brought 
t-o light a dynasty of tributary princes totally unknown to history. 

« Dion, L Ixxiii, p, 1238. Herod. 3. ii, p. 67* A verse in every 
one’s ibouth at that time, seems to express the general opinion of 
the three rivals : Optimum est iV/ger, bonus Afcr^ pessimus Mbus^- 
Hist. August, p. 75. . 

^ Herodijm, l«ii, p. 7L 
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CHAP. The country of Pannonia and Dalmatia, which 
^ occupied the space between the Danube and the 
fluiuoaia Hadriatic, was one of the last and most difficult 
conquests of the Romans. In the defence of na- 
tional freedom, two hundred thousand ®f these 
barbarians had once appeared in the field, alarmed 
the declining age of Augustus, and exercised the 
vigilant prudence of Tiberius at the head of the 
collected force of the empire.” The Pannonians 
yielded at length to the arms and institutions 
of Rome. Their recent subjection, however, 
the neighbourhood, and even the mixture of the 
unconquered tribes, and perhaps the climate, 
adapted, as it has been observed, to the produc- 
tion of great bodies and slow minds, all con- 
tributed to preserve some remains of their ori- 
ginal ferocity, and under the tame and uniform 
countenance of Roman provincials, the hardy 
features of the natives were still to be discerned. 
Their warlike youth afforded an inexliaustible 
supply of recruits to the legions stationed on the 
banks of the Danube, and which, from a per- 
petual warfare against the Germans and Sarma- 
tians, were deservedly esteemed the best troops 
ill tlie service. 

Sttiitimius The Pannonian army was at this time com- 
manded by Septimius Severus, a native of Africa,, 
who, in the gradual ascent of private honours, 
had concealed his daring ambition, which was 

® See an account of that memorable war in Velleius i^atcreulus^ 
11 j 110, &c. v.'ho served iti th4 army of Tiberius* 

Such is the reflection - .of Herodian, I. iij p« 74 Will the mo- 
dern Austrians allow the influence t 
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never diverted from its steady course by the al~ chap. 
lurements of pleasure, the apprehension of dan- 
ger, or the feelings of humanity.® On the first 
news of the murder of Pertinax, he assembled 
his troops, painted in the most lively colours 
the crime, the insolence, and the weakness of 
the praetorian guards, and animated the legions 
to arms and to revenge. He concluded (and 
the peroration was thought extremely eloquent) 
with promising every soldier about four hundred 
pounds; an honourable donative, double in value 
to the infamous bribe with which Julian had 
purchased the empire.*’ The acclamations ofneciareci 
the army immediately saluted Severus with theti^^Panno- 
names of Augustus, Pertinax, and emperor 
and he thus attained the lofty station to which a. d. ios, 
he was invited, by conscious merit and a long'^^”* 
train of dreams and omens, the fruitful offspring 
either of his superstition or policy.®^ 

The new candidate for empire saw and im- 
proved the peculiar advaut%e of his situation. 

His province extended to the Julian Alps, which 

® In the letter to Aibinirs, already mentioned, Commo4iis accuser 
Severus, as one of the ambitious generals who censured his conduct, 
and wished to occupy his place. Hist. August, p. 80. 

^ Pannonia was too poor to supply such a sum. It was probabh 
promised in the camp, and paid at Rome, after the victory. In fix- 
ing the sum, I have adopted the conjecture of Causabon. See Hist. 

August, p. 66. Comment, p. IXo. 

s Herodian, L ii, p. 78. Severus was declared emperor on the 
banks of the Danube, cither at Carnuntum, according to SpaiTianu? 

August, p. 65), or else at Siitkiria, according to Victor. A£r. 

II lime, hi supposing that the birth and dignity of Severus fvere too 
much inferior to the imperial crown, and that he marched into Italy 
as general only, has not considered this transaction with his usual 
accuracy (Essay on the original contract),, 

K 3 ■ 
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CHAP, gave an easy access into Italy; and lie remeni- 
bered the saying of Aug'ustus, that a Pannoniaii 
Marches might in ten days appear in sight of Rome.'' 

into itaij'. By a ceiei'ity proportioned to the greatness of 
the occasion, he might reasonably hope to re- 
venge Pertinax, punish Julian, and receive the 
homage of the senate and people, as their law- 
ful enipei’or, before his competitors, sqiarated 
from Italy by an immense tract of sea and land, 
were apprised of his success, or oven of his elec- 
tion. During the u'liole expedition he scarcely 
allowed himself any moments for sleep or food ; 
inarching on foot, and in complete armour, at 
the head of his columns, he insinuated himself 
into the confidence and aflection of his troops, 
pressed their diligence, revived their spirits, ani- 
mated their hopes, and was well satisfied to 
share the hardships of the meanest soldier, whilst 
he kept in view the infinite superiority of his 
rmvard- 

Advances The Wretched .Julian had expected, and thought 
Romef^ himself prepared to dispute the empire with the 
g’overnor of Siwia ; bat in the invincible and rapid 
approach of the Pannonian legions, he saw his 
inevitable ruin. The hasty arrival of evmy mes^ 
sengcr increased his just apprehensions, lie was 
successively informed, that Severas hadpassedthe 
Alps; that the Italian cities, unwilling or unable 
to oppose his progress, had received him with the 
warmest professions of joy and duty; that 111© 

-'Velleiuss Patemilua, L ii, c. 3. We must reckon the march 
iVoiii die nearest verge of Pamionia^ and extend the sight of the dtj 
26 iar as two hundred miles. 
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■important place of Ravennahad surrendered with- chap, 
out resistance, and that the Hadriatic fleet was in 




the hands of the conqueror. The enemy was now 
within two hundred and fifty miles of Rome ; and 
every moment diminished the narrow span of life 
and empire allotted to Julian. 

He attempted, however, to prevent, or at ®' 

to protract, his ruin. He implored the venal 
faith of the praetorians, filled the city with un- 
availing- preparations for war, drew lines round 
the suburbs, and even streugtiicned the fortifica- 
tions of the palace; as if those last entrenchments 
could be defended without hope of relief' ag-ainst 
a victorious invader. Fear and shame })reventecl 
the guards from deserting his standard ; hut they 
trembled at the name of the Pannonuia legions, 
commanded by an experienced general, and ac- 
customed to vanquish the barbarians on the froiien 
Danube.' They quitted, with a sig-h, tlie plea- 
sures of the baths and theatres, to put on arms, 

•whose use they had almost forgotten,and beneath 
the weight of wliich they were oppressed. The , 
unpractised elephants, whose uncouth appearance, 
it was hoped, would strike terror into tiie army 
of the North, tlii-ew their unskilful riders ; and 
tiie a’wkward evolutions of the marines, drav.'u 
from the fleet, of Misenuin, •were an object of ri- 
dicule to tiie populace; w'hilstthe senate enjoyed, 

This 3.S not a, jjncrile of rheforic# Init an aliusion to a real 

recorded 1-y uiooj L Is.’J, p. IISI.' It probably Ijapneiied inore 

onct\ 

X Is . 
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CHAP, with secret pleasure, the distress and weakness 
of the usurper.^ 

His uncer- Every motion of Julian betrayed his trembling 
5[uct, perplexity. He insisted that Severus should be 
declared a public enemy by the senate. He en- 
treated that the Pannonian general might be as- 
sociated to the empire. He sent public ambassa- 
dors of consular rank to negociate with his rival; 
he dispatched private assassins to take away his 
life. He designed that the vestal virgins, and 
all the colleges of priests, in their sacerdotal ha- 
bits, and bearing before them the sacred pledges 
of the Roman religion, should advance, in solemn 
procession, to meet the Pannonian legions ; and, 
at the same time, he vainly tried to inteiTogate, 
or to appease, the fates, by magic ceremonies, 
and unlawful sacrifices.* 

Is asserted Scvcfus, wlio dreaded neither hi.s arms nor his 
tOTlM5r'”'enchantments, guarded himself from the only 
danger of secret conspiracy, by the faithful at- 
tendance of six hundred chosen men, wlio never 
quitted his person or their cuii’asses, either Ijy 
nigJit or by day, dui'ing the whole march. Ad- 
vancing with a steady and rapid course,he |iassed, 
without difficulty, the defiles of the Appenines, 
received intohisparty the troops and ambassadors, 
sent to retard his progress, and nsade a short 
halt at Interamnia, about seventy miles from 

^ Dlorij L tain, jp# 1^33. Herodian, 1. ilj p. SI. There i.'ii mi 
usurer proof of the military skill of the Homan fi:, than their frst snr- 
mminting the idle terror, !an4 afterwards disdfiining the clangeroipj 
use* of elephants in wir. . 

^ Hist, Augnst 'p. 62>''£>3» ■ 
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.Home. His victory was alreatly secure; but the cii ai 
despair of the praetorians might have rendered it 
bloody; and Severus had the laudable ambition 
of ascending the tlirone without drawing the 
sword.“ His emissaries, dispersed in the capital, 
asi-itred the guards, that proHded they would 
ab.' friftn their worthless prince, and the 
traiora of the murder of Pertinax, to the justice 
of the .’onqueror, he would no longer consider 
Ml ..ielanchoiy event as the act of the 
M l y. The faithless praetorians, u hose resistance 
was supported only by sullen obstinac)^ 
complied with the easy conditions, seized 
gi'eatest part of the assassins, and signified to the 
senate, that they no longer defended the cause of 
Julian. That assembly, convoked by the consul, 
unanimously acknowledged Severus as lawful 
emperor, decreed divine honours to Pertinax, 
and pronounced a sentence of deposition and“"^ 
death against his unfortunate successor. .luliatiaiKi 
was conducted into a private apartment of the‘,r|erof 
baths of the palace, and beheaded as a common!*’® 
criminal, after having purchased, with an im-.Juneg. 
mense treasure, an anxious and precarious reign 
of onl}'- sixty-six days." The almost 
expedition of Severus, wdio, in so sh 
of time, conducted a numerous arm 
banks of the Danube 


Viejor and Euti'Opuis, Tiii, 17, mention a combat near the Mii 
■vian bridge, tiie Ponte iMolie, unknown t6 the better and more an 


cient writers 


Dion, 1. Ixxliij p. 1240* Herodian, 3. ii, p, S3* 
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proves at once the plenty of provisions produced 
by agriculture and commerce, the goodness of 
the roads, the discipline of the legions, and the 
indolent subdued temper of the provinces.® 
of Tiie first cares of Severus were bestowed on 
two measures, the one dictated by policy, the 
other by decency ; the revenge, and the honours, 
due to the memory of Pertinax. Before the new 
emperor entered Rome, he issued his commands 
to the prastorian guards, directing them to wait 
his arrival on a large plain near the city, without 
arms, but in the habits of ceremony in which 
they were accustomed to attend their sovereign. 
He was obeyed by those haughty troops, w'hose 
contrition was the effect of their just terrors. A 
chosen part of the Illyrian army encompassed 
them with levelled spears. Incapable of flight 
or resistance, they expected their fate in silent 
consternation. Severus mounted the tribunal, 
sternly reproached them with perfidy and 
cowardice, dismissed them with ignominy from 
the trust which they had betrayed, despoiled them 
of their splendid ornaments, and banisbed them, 
on pain of death, to the distance of an hundred 
miles from the capital. Daring the transaction, 

** From these sixty-six clays we must first deduct sixteen, as Per-- 
t.inax was murtlcred on the 28th of March, and Severus most ]>roba- 
hly eketed on the 13th of April (sec lisst. August, p. 65, and Tilk- 
mont. Hist, des Emporeurs, tojn.’ iii, p. 303, note T)* We cannot 
allow less than ten days after hk election, to put a numerous army 
in motion. Forty days remain for this rapid march aiid^a-s we tuay 
comimte about eight hundred miles from Home to the neighbourhood 
j©f Vienna* the army' of Severus marched twenty jrdles wry day,' 
^vithoiit halt or Intermission* " 
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another detachment had been sent to seize their chap. 
arms, occupy their camp, and prevent the 
consequences of their despair.*’ 

The funeral and consecration of Pertinax was Funeral 
next solemnized with every circumstance of sadt^eoS^'r 
magnificence.'* The senate, with a melancholy 
pleasure, performed the last rites to that excel- 
lent prince, whom they had loved, and still re^ 
gretted. The concern of his successor was pro- 
liably less sincere. He esteemed the virtues of 
Pertinax, but those virtues would for ever have 
confined his ambition to a private station. Seve- 
rus pronounced his funeral oration with studied, 
eloquence, inward satisfaction, and well-acted 
soiTow ; and, by this pious regard to his memo- 
ry, convinced the credulous multitude that he 
alone, was worthy to supply his place. Sensible, 
however, that arms, not ceremonies, must assert 
his claim to the empire, he left Rome at the end 
of thirty days, and without suffering himself to 
be elated by this easy victory, prepared to en- 
counter his more formidable rivals. 

The uncommon abilities and fortune of Se- Success of 
verus, have induced an elegant historian to com-agiinrt Ni- 
pare him with the first and greatest of the 
Cmsars.*' The parallel i.s, at least, imperfect. Aibimu, 
Where shall we find, in the character of Severus, 
the commanding superiority of soul, the generous 
clemency, and the various genius, which could 

^ Dion, L Ixxiv, p, 1311. Herodian, L U, p. S4 
^ Dion, (1, Ixxiv, p* 1344) who a&sistcd at the ceremony as? a 
^ator, gives a most pompous clescriptloi^ of iU 
ilerodiaii, 1. iii, p» Ilf, 
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CHAP, reconcile and unite the love of pleasure, the thirst 
of knowledge, and the fire of ambition?® In 
one instance only, they may be compared, with 
some degree of propriety, in the celerity of their 
motions, and their civil victories. In less than 
1 Q 3 m Severus subdued the riches of the 

east, and the valour of the vrest. He vanquished 
two competitors of reputation and ability, ' and 
defeated numerous armies, provided with wea- 
pons and discipline equal to his own. In that 
age, the art of fortification, and the principles of 
tactics, %vere well undei'stood by ail the Roman 
generals ; and the constant superiority of Severus 
was that of an artist, who uses the same instru- 
ments with more skill and industry than his ri- 
vals. I shall not, however, enter into a minute 
narrative of these military operations ; but as 
the two civil wars against Niger and against 
Albinus, were almost the same in their conduct, 
event, and consequences, I shall collect into one 
point of view, the most striking circumstances, 
tending to develope the character of the con- 
queror, and the state of the empire. 

Conduct of Falsehood and insincerity, unsuitable as they 
uvii BMs. seem to the dignity of public transactions, offend 

* Thoiigli it is not, most .'issiiredly, the intention of Liican, to ex« 
alt tho chiirncter of C:j&sar, yet the idea he gives of that hero, in the 
tenth book of the Pharsalia, where he describes him, at the same 
time, maI>;inglove to Cleopatra, sustaining a siege against the power 
of Egypt, and conversing with the sages of the country, in reaii* 
ty, the noblest panegyric^ 

* Eeckonliig from his eiection, April 13, 193, to the death of AE 
Idnus, February 19, i9T., v^ee TUlemont's Chronology, 
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US with a less degrading idea of meanness, than chap. 
when they are found in the intercourse of pri- 
vate life. In the latter, they discover a want of 
courage ; in the other, only a defect of power ; 
and as it is impossible for the most able states- 
man to subdue millions of followers and enemies 
by their own personal strength, the world, under 
the name of policy, seems to have granted them 
a vciy liberal indulgence of craft and dissimula- 
tion. Yet the arts of Severus cannot be justi- Aits of 
fied by the most ample privileges of state reason, 

He promised, only to betray ; he flattered, only 
to ruin; and however he might occasionally bind 
himself by oaths and treaties, his conscience, ob- 
sequious to his interest, alw:ays released him 
from the inconvenient obligation." 

If his two competitors, reconciled by their tow.is<is 
common danger, had advanced upon him with- ’ 
out delay, perhaps Severus would have sunk un- 
der their united effort. Had they even attacked 
him, at the same time, with separate views and 
separate armies, the contest might have been long 
and doubtful. But they fell, singly and succes- 
sively, an easy prey to the arts as well as arms 
of their subtle enemy, lulled into security by the 
moderation of his professions, and overwhelmed 
by the rapidity of his action. He first marched 
against Niger, whose reputation and power he 
the most dreaded ; but he declined any hostile 
declarg,tions, suppressed the name of his antago- 
nist, and only signified to the senate and people, 


i* ii, p. 8.5. 
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CHAP, liis intention of regulating the eastern provinces^ 
In private he spoke of Niger, his old friend and 
intended successor, with the most affectionate 
regard, and highly applauded his generous design 
of revenging the murder of Pertinax. To punish 
the vile usurper of the throne, was the duty of 
eveiy Roman general. To persevere in arms, 
and to resist a lawful emperor, acknowledged by 
tlie senate, would alone render him ciiminal.^ 
The sons of Niger had fallen into his hands 
among the children of the provincial governors, 
detained at Rome as pledges for tlie loyalty of 
their parents.® As long as the power of Niger 
inspired terror, or even respect, they w'ere edu- 
cated with the most tender care, with the child- 
ren of Severus himself ; but they were soon in- 
volved in their father’s ruin, and removed, first 
by exile, and afterwards by death, from the eye 
of public compassion.® 

uISus While Severus was engaged in his eastern war, 
he iiad reason to apprehend that the governor of 
Britain might pass the sea and the Alps, occupy 
the vacant seat of empire, and oppose Ids I’eturn 


^Whilst Severus was very dangerously ill, it was industriously giv» 
<-11 out, that he intended to appoint Kiger and AIbhuis his siicces- 
aiors. As he could not he sincere with respect lo both, he might not 
he so w'ith regard to either. Yet Severus carried his hypocrisy so 
far, as to profess that intention in the memoirs of his own life. 

^ Hist. August, p, 65. 

* This practice, invented by Commodus, proved very useful to 
Severus. He found at Rome the children of many of fhe principal 
adherents of his rivals ; and he employed them more than efnee to in-* 
ilmidate, or seduce, the parents, 
f Herodkn, August# p# 67, 
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witli the authority of the senate and the forces of chap. 
the west. The ambiguous conduct of Alhinus, 
in not assuming the imperial title, left room for 
negociation. Forgetting, at once, his professions 
of patriotism, and the jeiilousy of sovereign 
power, he accepted the precarious I'anfc of Caesar, 
as a reward for his fatal neutrality. Till the first 
contest was decided, Seveins treated the man, 
w hom he had doomed to destruction, with every 
mark of esteem and regard. Even in the lette]', 
in which he announced his victory over Nigel’, 
he styles Alhinus the brother of his soul and em- 
pire, sends him the affectionate salutations of his 
wife Julia, and his young family, and entreats 
him to preserve the armies and the republic faith- 
ful to their common interest. The messengers 
•charged with this letter, were instnicted to accost 
the Ciesar with respect, to desire a private audi- 
ence, and to plunge their daggers into his heart.^ 

The conspiracy was discovered, and the too cre- 
dulous Alhinus at length passed over to the con- 
tinent, and prepared for an unequal contest with 
his rival, who rushed upon him at the head of 
a veteran and victoi’ious army. 

The military labours of Severus seem inadc- Eveni 
quate to the importance of his conquests. Two ,, ms, ' * 
engagements, the one near the Hellespont, the 
other in the narrow defiles of Cilicia, decided the 
fate of his Syrian competitor; and the troops of 
Europe asserted their usual ascendant over the ef- 


^ Hist» August p. 84. SpartiaiUls has insoyted tlais letter 

0 full iungth. 
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feminatc natiVes of Asia.' The battle of Lyons, 
where one hundred and fifty thousand'^ Romaas 
were engaged, was equally fatal to Albinus. 
The valour of the British army maintained, in- 
deed, a sharp and doubtful contest with the 
hai’dy discipline of the Illyrian legions. The 
fame and person of Sever us appeared, during a 
few moments, irrecoverably lost, till that war- 
like prince rallied his fainting troops, and led 
them on to a decisive victory.' The^war was 
finished by that memorable day. 
r The civil wars of modern Europe have been 
“distinguished, not only by the fierce aniiiujbit}^ 
■ but likewise by the obstinate perseverance, of the 
contending factions. They have generally been 
justified by some principle, or, at least, coloured 
.by some pretext, of religion, freedom, or loyalty. 
The leaders were nobles of independent property 
and hereditary influence. The troops fought 
like men interested in the decision of tlie quarrel; 
andas miiitai'y spirit and party zeal were strongly 
diffused throughout the whole community, a van- 
quished chief was immediately supplied with ne%v 
adherents, eager to shed their blood in the same 
cause. But the Romans, after the fall of the 
republic, combated only for the choice of masters, 

Coii.sult the third book of Hcrodlan, and the seven tj-fourtb 
book of Dion Cassius. 

Dion, 1. Ixxv, p. 1260. 

!. Ixxv, p* ISOL Herodlan, L lii, p. 110. Au* 

-.p. 68. The battle '' wsiis fought in the plain of Trevoux, three 
or four leagoQs frean See Tilieraontj tom. p. 406^ 

Afote IS. . 
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Under the standard of a popular candidate for ci^p. 
empire, a few inlisted from affection, some from 
fear, many from interest, none from principle. 

The legions, uninflamed by party zeal, were al- 
lured into civil war by liberal donatives, and still 
more liberal promises. A defeat^ by ^salding 
the cliief from the performance of his engage- 
ments, dissolved the mercenary allegiance of his 
followers, and left them to consult their 
safety, by a timely desertion of an unsuccessful 
cause. It was of little moment to the provinces * 
under whose name they were oppressed or go- 
verned ; they were driven by the impul^on of 
the present power, and as soon as that power 
yielded to a superior force, they hastened to im- 
plore the clemency of the conqueror, who, as he 
had an immense debt to discharge, was obliged 
to sacrifice the most guilty countries to the ava- 
rice of his soldiers. In the vast extent of the 
Eoman empire, there were few fortified cities 
capable of protecting a routed army ; nor was 
there any person, or family, or order of mmi> 
whose natural interest, unsupported bythe powers 
of government, was capable of restoring the cause 
of a sinking party.*’ 

Yet, in the contest between Niger and Seve-Siegaof 
rus, a single city deserves an hopourable excep-«u^' 
tion. As Byzantium was one qf the greatest 
passages from Europe into Asia, it hac^been pro- % 
yided^ with a strong garrison, and a fl^t of five 

^ Montesquieu, Cpusidemtions siir la Grandeur et la Decad«u<?« 
dcsf Komains,.€«.,xiL 
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C11&.P. hamlred vessels was anchored in the harbour.® 

Tie impetuosity of Severiis disappointed this 

• pnident scheme of defence ; he left to lus gene- 
rals the siege of Byzantium, forced the less 
guarded passage of the Hellespont, and, impa- 
tient of a meaner enemy, pressed forward to en- 
counter his rival, Byzantium, attacked by a mi- 
mefoiis and increasing army, and afterwards by 
the whole naval power of the empire, sustained a 
siege of three years, and remained faithful to the 

‘ h|me and memory of Niger. The citizens and 
soldiers {we know not from what cause) were ani- 
mated with equal fury ; several of the principal 
officers of Niger, who despaired ot\ or who dis- 
dained a pardon, had thrown themselves into 
this last refuge: the fortifications were esteemed 
impregnable, and, in the defence of the place, a 
^ celebrated engineer, displayed all the mechanic 
^powera known to the ancients.’* Byzantium, at 
i§»i$h, ferrendered to famine. The magistrates 
t and soldiers were put to the sword, the walls de- 
molished, the privileges suppressed, and the des- 
tined capital of the East subsisted only as an open 

• village, subject to the insulting jurisdiction of 
% Perinthus. The historian Dion, who had ad- 

i miiM the flourishing, and lamented the desolate. 








* ilo.st of lliese# maj lie mptmedt wtxc small open x’csseLs ; 
.^orae# liowaver* wdire gailies of anti a few of three ranks of 

' K.* Tte exlginecr% name was Frisens# His skill saveiJ hfs life, am! 
taken Into the 0 er:ifice oC ■th0_ conqueror- For tl.ie Jiarticsilar 
*%f%f ^lie siege, tppimU l?io» Cassius ft. tat/, |x 1251), ai«! He- 
p. QBp. ' Wok lite theory of It, the fanciful chevalier 4e 
F-«vii|r4 Folyhe^ toat* li p* 7ft 

’ 
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state of Byzantium, accused the revenge of Se- chap. 
verus, for depriving the Roman people of the 
strongest bulwai’k against the barbarians of Pon- 
tus and Asia.‘ The tnith of this observation was 
but too well justified in the succeeding age, y^heni 
the Gothic fleets covered the Euxine, and passed 
through the undefended Bosphorus into the centre 
of the Mediterranean. 

Both Niger and Albinus were discovered and Deaths of 

jMigcrand 

put to death in their flight from the field ofAiwnus. 
battle. TJieir fate excited neither surprise nor^g^ugg”®” 
compassion. They had staked their lives against 
the chance of empire, and suffered what they 
would have inflicted ; nor did Severus claim the 
arrogant superiority of suffering his rivals to live 
in a private station. But his unforgiving temper, 
stimulated by avarice, indulged a spirit of re- 
venge, where there was no room for apprehen- 
sion. The most considerable of the provincials, 
who, without any dislike to the fortunate candi- 
date, had obeyed the governor under whose au- 
thority they were accidentally placed, were pu- 
nished by death, exile, and especially by the 
confiscation of their estates. Many cities of the 
East were stript of their ancient honours, and 
obliged to pay, into the treasury of Severus, four 
times the amount of the sums contributed by 
them for the service of Niger.*' i*; , 

jh' ' 

* Notwithstanding the authority of Spartianiis, and some moderi? 

Greeks, we may be assured from Dion and kerodiun, that Byzantium^ 
many years after the death of Severus, lay in ruins. 
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CHAP. Till the final decision of the war, the cruelty 
of Severus was, in some measure, restrained by 
Animosity the imcertauity of the event, and his pretended 
agalnsn^S reverence for the senate. The head of Albinus, 
senate, accompanied with a menacing letter, announced 
to the Romans, that he was resolved to spare 
none of the adherents of his unfortunate compe- 
titors. He was irritated by the just suspicion, 
that he had never possessed the affections of the 
senate, and he concealed his old malevolence 
under the recent discovery of some treasonable 
correspondences. Thirty-five senators, however, 
accused of having favoured the party of Albinus, 
he freely pardoned ; and, by his subsequent be- 
haviour, endeavoured to convince them, that he 
had forgotten, as well as forgiven, their supposed 
offences. But, at the same time, he condemned 
' forty-one* other senators, whose names history 
has recorded ; then' wives, children, and clients, 
attended them in death, and the noblest pro- 
.vincials of Spain and Gaul were involved in the 
same ruin. Such rigid justice, for so he termed it, 
was, in the opinion of Severus, the only conduct 
capable of ensuring peace to the people, or sta- 
bility to the prince; and he condescended slightly 
;to lament, that, to be mild, it was necessary that 
he should firstj^ cruel.™ 

” Dion (I. Isxv, p. 1264) ; only twenty-nine senators are mentioned 
•by him, but forty-one are named in the Augiistan History, p. €% 

, 'ftmjmg whom were six of ^the mme of -'Feslceimiiis. Herodfan (h iil» 
speaks in-genemlof of Se^crtis. 

'kureiiws Vkton, 

;% %, . 
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The tnie interest of an absolute monarch ge- chap. 
nerally coincides with that of his people. Their 
numbers, their wealth, their order, and their se-Th^'wiir 
curity, are the best and only foundations of his?°“^“"py 
real greatness ; and wefe he totally devoid of’*»is govem- 
virtue, prudence might supply its place, and 
would dictate the same rule of conduct. Severus 
considered the Roman empire as his property, 
and had no sooner secured the possession, than he 
bestowed his care on the cultivation and im- 
provement of so valuable an acquisition. Salu- 
tary laws, executed with inflexible firmness, soon 
corrected most of the abuses with which, ^ce 
the death of Marcus, every part of the govern- 
ment had been infected. In the administration 
of justice, the judgments of the emperor were 
characterised by attention, discernment, and im- 
partiality ; and whenever he deviated from the 
strict line of equity, it was generally in favour 
of the poor and oppressed ; not so much indeed 
from any sense of humanity, as from the natural 
propensity of a despot* tor humble the, pride of 
greatness, and to sink all his subjects to the same 
common level of absolute dependence. His ex- < 

pensive taste for building, magnificent shows, 
and aljove all a constant and liberal distribution 
of corn and provisions, were the surest means of 
captivating the affection of the Roman pdojile.” 

^ Dio.tt* h Ixxvk p* 12^2* ■ His^ p. ccl6# 

brated Ihe secular games witli extraordinary magnificence, and he 
left In the public granaries a provision of corn for seven years, at 
the rate 75,000 modli, or about 2500 tjugrters per day. I am, 

persuaded, 

O 3 • 

■ '#■ - ■ 
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The misfortunes of civil discord were obliterated. 
The calm of peace and prosperity was once more 
experienced in the provinces ; and many cities, 
restored by the munificence of Severus, assumed 
the title of his colonies, and attested by public 
monuments their gratitude and felicity.® The 
fame of the Roman arms was revived by that 
warlike and successful emperor,^ and he boasted, 
with a just pride, that having received the em- 
pire oppressed with foreign and domestic wars, 
Ije left it established in profound, universal, and 
honourable peace.'’ 

Although the wounds of civil war appeared 
completely healed, its mortal poison still lurked 
in the vitals of the constitution. Severus pos- 
sessed a considerable share of vigour and ability; 
but the daring soul of the first Caesar, or the deep 
policy of Augustus, were scarcely equal to the 
task of curbing the insolence of the victorious 
lemons." By gratitude, by misguided policy, by 
seeming necessity, Severus was induced to relax 
the nerves of discipline.’’ The vanity of his 


|>ersiiaded, that the granaries of Severus were supplied for a long 
term ; but I am not less persuaded, that policy on the one handi, and 
admiration on the other, magnified the hoard far beyond its true 
contents. 

. * ^ See Spanheim’s treatise on ancient medals, the Inscriptions, and 

our learned travellers Spon and Wheeler, Shaw, Pocock, &e., who, 
in Africa, Greece, and Asi^, have found more monuments of Seve^ 
rus, than of any other Roman emperor whatsoever, 

^ He carried his victorious arms to Seleu^a and Ctesxphon, tlm 
capitals of the Parthian monarchy, I shall liave occasion to ipention 
thte wkx in its proper place,- ” , 

_ in was hisdwn just, and emphatic expression# 

f Herddian, I. jil^p, ilX Hist, August, p. 68, 
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soldiers was flattered with the honour of w’earing chap. 
ffold rinffs ; their ease was indulged in the per- 
mission of living with their wives in the idleness 
of quarters. He increased their pay beyond the 
example of former times* and taught them to ex- 
pect, and soon to claim, extraordinary donatives 
on every public occasion of danger or festivity. 

Elated by success, enervated by luxury, and rais- 
ed above the level of subjects by their dangerous 
privileges,® they soon became incapable of nii- 
litary fatigue, oppressive to the country, and im- 
patient of a just subordination. Their officers 
asserted the superiority of rank by a more , 
fuse and elegant luxury. There is still ejctant^a 
letter of Severus, lamenting the licentious state of 
the army, and exhorting one of his generals to 
begin the necessary reformation from the tribunes 
themselves ; since, as he justly observes, the of- 
ficer who has forfeited the esteem, will never 
command the obedience, of his soldiers.* Had 
the emperor pursued thq. train of reflection, he 
would have discoveredj%iat the primary' cause, 
of this general corruption, might Jbe ascribed, 
not indeed to the example, but to the pernicious ^ 

indulgence, however, of the commander in chief. • 
The pi'astorians, who murdered their emperor Xew <!*ta-,, 
and sold the empire, had received the just pu-ofthf*”^ > 
nis|iraent of their ^treason ; but t^ neceal^,^®*“‘®“ 

s0jpOT tbe insolence and privileges of the soldiers, the satire* 
falsely ascribed to Juvenal, roay bo consulted 5 the style dircum* 

&tanc€s_ of it would induce me to believe, that it was composed |nde.i* 
tke relfu' of Severus, or that of his son, 

* Sllrf. August. 
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CHAP, though dangerous, institution of guards, was soon 
restored on a new model by Severus, and in- 
creased to four times the ancient number." For- 
merly these troops- had been recruited in Italy ; 
and as the adjacent provinces gradually imbibed 
the softer manners of Rome, the levies Were ex- 
tended to Maeedcmia, Noricum, and Spain. In 
the room of these elegant troops, better adapted 
to the pomp of courts than to the uses of war, it 
was established by Severus, that from ail the le- 
gions of the frontiers, the soldiers most distin- 
guished for strength, valour, and fidelity, should 
be occasionally draughted ; and promoted, as an 
honour and reward, into the more eligible service 
of the guards.* By this new institution, the 
Italian youth were diverted from the exercise of 
^ arms, and the capital was terrified by the strange 
aspect and manners of a multitude of barbarians. 
But Severus flattered himself, that the legions 
. W^ld consider these chosen praetorians as the re- 

p^sentatives of the whole military order ; and 
that the present aid of fifty thousand men, su- ' 
perior in arms and appointments to any force 
that could be brought into the field against them, 
would for ever crush the hopes of rebellion, and 
,, * secure the empire to himself and his posterity. 
1^6 o&e rQie command of these favoured and forrai- 

©fprae-' 

torianpre- dabfe troops soon became the first office of the 
empire. As the governmeht degenerated into 
military despotism, the prmtorian prefect- who 

, ■ »*"" - I ; ^ ^ .H'wcetap, L iB, p- 131. ' 

^ L Istxiv, p. 1343. 
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in his origin had been a simple captain of the chap. 
guards, was placed, not only at the head of the 
army, but of the finances, and of the law. 

In every department of administration, he repre- 
sented the person, and exercised the authority, 
of the emperor. The first prefect who enjoyM 
and abused this immense power was Plautianus, 
the favourite minister pf Severus. His reigu 
lasted above ten years, till the marriage of his 
daughter with the eldest son of the emperor, 
which seemed to assure his fortune, proved the 
occasion of his ruin.^ The animosities of the pa- 
lace, by irritating the ambition and alarming the 
fears of Plautianus, threatened to produce a re- 
volution, and obliged the emperor, who still loved 
him, to consent with reluctance to his death.® 

After the fall of Plautianus, an eminent lawyer, 
the celebrated Papinian, was appointed to exe- 
cute the motely office of praetorian prefect. 

TiE the reign of Severus, the virtue, and even The senate 
the good sense of the ppaperors had been distin-^P^^“;j*^ 
guished by their zeal driffeeted reverence for the'J«sp°‘'™* 
senate, and by a tender regard td fhe nice frajpe 
of civil policy instituted by Augusfus. But the 
youth of Severus had been trained in the implicit 
obedience of camps, and his riper years spent in < 

y One of his most daring and wanton acts of power, was the cas» 
tration of an hundred free Romans, some of married, men, and 
even fathers of fumiUes, merely that his daaghter, on her marriage 
With the young emperor, might be attended by a train of eunuchs 
worthy»of an eastern queen* Dion, L tavi, p. 1271. 

* Dion, 1. p. 1274. Herodlan, L iii, p. 122-120. The 

grammarian of Alexandria seems, as it is not unusual, much better 
acquainted with this mysterious transaction, and more assured of the 
guilt of Plautianus, than the Roman senator .ventures to be* 

t ' ' ' • 
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the despotism of military command. His haugh* 
ty and inflexible spirit could not discover, or 
would not acknowledge, the advantage of pre- 
serving an intermediate power, however imagin- 
ary, between the emperor and the army. He dis- 
dained to profess himself the servant of an as- 
sembly that detested his person, and trembled at 
his frown ; he issued his commands, where his 
request would have proved as etfectual ; assum- 
ed the conduct and style of a sovereign and a 
conqueror, and Exercised, without disguise, the 
whole legislative as well as the executive power. 

The victory over the senate was easy and in- 
glorious. Every eye and every passion were di- 
rected to the supreme magistrate, who possessed 
the arms and treasure of the state ; whilst the se- 
nate, neither elected by tbe people, nor guarded 
by military force, nor animated by public spirit, 
rested its declining authority on the frail and. 
er|tBbiiliig basis of ancient opinion. The fine 
theory of a republic insensibly vanished, and made 
way for the more natural and substantial feelings 
of monarcljy. As the fi-eedom and honours of 
Rome were successively communicated to the 
provinces, in which tbe old government had been 
either unknown,, or was remembered with abhor- 
rence, the tradition tof republican maxims was 
gi’adually obliterated. The Greek historians of 
the age of the Antonines,® observe with a ma- 
licious pleasure, that although tlie sovereign of 
Rome, in compliance w^h an obsolete prejudice, 
abstained froih the dame of king, he possessed the 

f Appian in ProcjBi 
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full measure of regal power. In tile reign of Se- 
verus, the senate was filled with polished and 
eloquent slaves from the eastern provinces, who 
justified personal flattery by speculative princi- 
ples of servitude. These new advocates of pre- 
rogative were heard with pleasure by the court, 
and with patience by the people, when they in- 
culcated the duty of passive obedience, and des- 
canted on the inevitable mischiefs of freedom. 
The lawyers and the historians concurred in 
teaching, that the imperial authority was held, 
uot by the delegated commission, but by tlic 
irrevocable resignation of the senate ; that the 
emperor was freed from the restraint of civil 
laws, could command by his arbitrary will tlie 
lives and fortunes of his subjects, and might dis- 
pose of the empire as of his private patrimony? 
The most eminent of the civil lawyers, and par- 
ticularly Papinian, Paulas, and Ulpian, flourisli- 
ed under the house of Severus ; and the Roman 
jurisprudence having closely united itself with 
the system of monarchy, was supposed to have 
attained its full maturity and perfection, s, 

The contemporaries of Seveiais, in the enjoy- 
ment of the peace and glory of his reign, forgave 
the cmelties by which it had been introduced. 
Posterity, who experienced the fatal leffects of his 
maxims and example, justly considered hihi as 
the principal author of the decEne df the Roman 
empire. ^ 

** Diott Cassltis seems to !iate”written witli no other view, than t© 
form these opinions into an historical system. The pandects will 
phew how assiduously tl}e lawyers# on their side# laboured In the cmxse 
if prerof 
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CHAP. TI. 

The death of Severns. — T^ranm/ of Caramlla.-^ 
Usurpation of Macrinust — Follies of Elagabalus. 
— Virtues of Alexander Sece7'us — Licentiousness 
of the armj/, — General state of the Romaji fi- 
nances. 

The ascent to greatness, however steep and 
dangerous, may entertain an active spirit with 
the consciousness and exercise o‘f its own pow- 
ers ; but the possession of a throne could never 
yet afford a lasting satisfaction to an ambi- 
tious mind. This melancholy truth was felt 
and acknowledged by Severus. Fortune and 
merit had, from an humble station, elevated 
him to the firet place amoag mankind. “ He 
" had been all things^” as he said himself, “ and 
“fali was of little value.”* Distracted with the 
care, not of acquiring, but of preserving an 
empire, oppressed with age and infirmities, care- 
less of fame,'' and satiated with power, all his 
prospects of life were closed. The desire of per- 
petuating the greatness of his family, was the 
ohiy rejnainjng wish of his ambition and paternal 
tenderness. 

Like most of the Africans, Severus was pas- 
sionately addicted to the vain studies of magic 
and divination, deeply wersed in the interpreta- 

'■ ^ ^ ^ ' ‘r' ' 

. Apgi^^t. p. f li ■ ‘O'mtila fpi el nihil 
■ ^ 'ijfop Cas$iusy 
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tion of dreams and omens, and perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the science of judicial astrology, which, 
in almost every age except the present, has 
maintained its dominion over the mind of man. 
He had lost his first wife whilst he was gover- 
nor of the Lionese Gaul.® In the choice of a 
second, he sought only to copnect himself with 
some favourite of fortune ; and as soon as he had 
discovered that a young lady of Emesa in Syria 
had a ro'ijal nativity, he solicited, and obtained 
her hand.'^ Julia Domna (for that was her name) 
deserved all that the stars could promise her. 
She possessed, even in an advanced age, tlie at- 
tractions of beauty ;® and united to a lively ima- 
gination a firmness of mind, and strength of 
judgment, seldom bestowed on her sex. Her 
amiable qualities never made any deep impression 
nn the dark and jealous temper of her husband; 
but in her son’s reign, she administered the prin*- 
cipal affairs of the empire, with a prudence that 
supported his authority, and with a moderation 
that sometimes corredtedlbBwad extravagancies.* 
Julia applied herself to letters* and philosophy, 
with some success, and with the most splendid 

About the year 186, M. de Tillemont is miserably embarrassed 
with a passage of Dion, in which the empress Faustina, who died m 
the year 1 75, is introduced as having contributed to the marriage of 
Severus and Julia (h Ixxiv, j5* 1243). The learned compiler forgot, 
that Dion is relating, not a retd fact, but a dream of Sevmis $ and 
dreams are circumsci’ lied to no limits of time or space. Did M, de 
Tillemtmt imagine thitl marriages were consummated in the temple of 
Venus at'Eome ? Hist, dos Emperem*s, tom, iii, p. 3S9, note 6. 

August. ,p* 65. ® Hist, August. ,p. $5, 

^ Blon Cwm% 1. Iixvli,. p. 1304, 3314*. 
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reputation. She was the patroness of every art^ 
and the friend of every man of genius.® The 
grateful flattery of the learned has celebrated her 
virtue ; but, if we may credit the scandal of 
ancient history, chastity was very far from be- 
ing the most conspicuous virtue of the empress 
Julia.*" , ■ • . ■ Av 

Two sons, Caracalla* and Geta, were the fruit 
of this marriage, and the destined heirs of the 
empire. The fond; hopes of the father, and of 
the Roman world, were soon disappointed by 
these vain youths, who displayed the indolent 
security of hereditary princes, and a presumption 
that fortune would supply the place of merit and 
application. Without any emulation of virtue 
or talents, they discovered, almost from their in- 
fancy, a fixed and implacable antipathy for each 
uiti'w”* Their aversion, confirmed by years, and 

Sian to eacii fomented by the arts of their interested favour- 
ites, broke out in childish, and gradually in 
more serious competitions, and, at length, di- 
vided the theatre, the circus, and the court, into 
two factions, actuated by the hopes and fears of 
their respective leaders. The prudent emperor 
endeavoured, by every expedient of advice and 








S' See a dissertation of Menage, at the end of his edition of Dio« 
genes Laertius, efe Feeminis Philosophise 
^ Dion, L ixxvi, p. 1285. Aurelius Victor. 

^ Bassiaiuis was his first name, as it had been that of his maternal 
grandfather. During his reign, he assumed the appellation of An- 
toninus, which is employed by lawyers and ancient historians. After 
his death, the public indignation loaded liim with the nich-aames of 
Tarantus and Caracalla. , The fiitt was borrowed from a celebrated 
gladiator, the ftom a Img Gallic gown which he distrib'!jte4 
tb the people of Borne* ^ ' 
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atithority, to allay this grawiiig ajaimosity. The chap. 
unhapi)y discord of his sons clouded all his pro- 
spects, and threatened to overturn a throne, raised 
witfi so much labour, cementi^y^ith so much 
blood, and guarded with every; defence of anhs 
and treasure. With an impartial hand, he maih- 
tained between them an exact balance of favour, 
conferred on both the rank of Augustus, with 
the revered name of Antoninus*, and, for the first 
time, the Roman world beheld three empferors.** Thracian-. 
Yet even this equal conductserved only to inflame 
the contest, whilst t|ie fierce Caracalla asserted 
the right of primogeniture, and the milder Geta 
courted the affections of the people and the sol- 
diers. In the anguish of a disappointed father, 
Severus foretold, that theweaker of his sons woidd 
fail a sacrifice to^the stronger, who, in his turn, 
w'ould be ruined by his own vices.' 

In these circumstances, the intelligence of awarThe Caic- 
in Britain, and of an invasion of the province 
fay the barbarians of tlie north, was received 
with pleasure by Severufe Though the vigilance 
€#1 ibis lieutenants might have Been sufficient Jto' 
repel the distant enemy, he resolved to embrace 
the lionontabie pretext of withdrawing his sons 
from the luxury of Rome, whicli enervated tlieir 
minds, and irritated their pas.sious, and of inur- 
ing their youth to the toils of war and govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding his advanced age (for 

^ Tlie 'tievatloii of Caracaila in fixed by the amirate' M. de Tilla^ 
mmit to tbe year ISS; tlie association of Geta to the year 208^ 

^ Herodlan, J* lii, p* 130« The livea.of Caracalla and Geta In 
the Au^iistaii History* ' . , ■ 
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cBAr. lie was above three-score), and his gout, which 
_ obliged him to be carried in a litter, he trans- 
ported himself in person into that remote island, 
attended by his two sons, his whole court, and 
a formidable army. He immediately passed the 
walls of Hadrian and Antoninus, and entered the 
enemy’s country, Mth tlie design of completing 
the long-attempted conquest of Britain. He 
penetrated to thenorthern extremity of the island, 
without meeting an enemy. But the concealed 
ambuscades of the Caledonians, who hung un- 
seen on the rear and flanks of his army, the 
coldness of the climate, and the severity of a 
winter march across the hills and morasses of 
*■ Scotland, are reported to have cost the Romans 
above fifty thousand men. The Caledonians at 
length yielded to the powerfuband obstinate at- 
tack, sued for peace, and surrendered a part of 
their arms, and a large track of territory. But 
their apparent sttbmission lasted no longer than 
the present terror. As soon as the Roman legions 
had retired, they resumed their hostile independ- 
ence. Their restless spirit provoked Severiis to 
send a new army into Caledonia, with the most 
bloody orders, not to subdue, but to extirpate the 
natives. They were saved by the death of their 
haughty enemy.® , 

Fingai and Tliis Caledonian War, neither marked by deci- 
bw heroes, evcnts, iior attended with any important 
consequences, would ill deserve our attention; 
supposed, not without a considerable 

Herddhuij, !, ill^ |)* 132, 
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degree of probability, that the invasion of Seve- chap. 
rus is connected with the most shining period of 
the British history or fable. Fingal, whose fame, 
with that of his heroes and bards, has been re- 
vived in o«r language by a recent publication, 
is said to have commanded the Caledonians in 
that memorable juncture, to have eluded the 
power of Severus, and to have obtained a signal 
victory on the banks of the Carun, in which the 
son of the king of the world, Caracul, fled from 
his arms along the fields of his pride." Some- 
thing of a doubtful mist still hangs over these high- 
land traditions ; nor can it be entirely dispelled 
by the most ingenious researches of modern cri- 
ticism:" but if we could, with safety, indulge 
the pleasing supposition, that Fingal lived, andniansand' 
that Ossian sung, the striking contrast of the^®®“' 
situation and manners of the contending nations 
might amuse a philosophic mind. The parallel 
would be little to the advantage of the more 
civilized people, if we compared the unrelenting 
revenge of Severus with the generous clemency 
of Fingal ; the timid and brutal cruelty of Cara- 

Ossiafit’d 'iPdewi®, vol. i, p. 175. 

® TMat the Caracul of Ossian is the Caracalla of the Koman his- 
tory> perhaps, the only point of British antiquity in which Mr« 
Macpherson and Mr. Whitaker are of the same opinion ; and yet 
thp^^opinion is not without difficulty. In the Caledonian war, the 
son of Severus %vas known only by the appellation of Antomtm& j 
and it may seem strange that the liighland bard should describe him 
by a nick-name, invented four years afterwards, scarcely used by’^the 
Homans’'tiIl after the death of that emperor, and seldom employed by 
the most ancient historians. See Dion, 1. Ixxvii, p. 1S17. Hist* 

August, p. 8f. ' Am*el. Victor. Euseb. In Chron* ad aim. 214. 

YOU h ' F 
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CHAP, calla, with the bravery, the tenderness, the ele- 
genius of Ossian; the mercenary chiefs who, 
from motives of fear or mterest, served under the 
imperial standard, with the freeborn warriors 
who started to arms at the voice of the king of 
Morvea; if, in a word, we contemplated the 
untutored Caledonians, glowing with the warm 
virtues of nature, and the degenerate Romans, 
polluted with the mean vices of wealth and sla- 
very. 

of cara°" declining health and last illness of Severus 

!»ik. 3 inflamed the wild ambition and black passions of 
Caracalla’s soul. Impatient of any delay or divi- 
sion of empire, he attempted, more than once, 
to shorten the small remainder of his father’s 
days, and endeavoured, but without success, to 
excite a mutiny among the troops/ The old 
emperor had often censured the misguided lenity 
of Marcus, who, by a single act of justice, might 
have saved the Romans from the tyranny of his 
worthless son. Placed in the same situation, he 
experienced how easily the rigour of a judge dis.*^ 
solves away in the tenderness of a parent. He 
deliberated, he threatened, but he could not 
punish ; and this last and only instance of mercy 
was more fatal to the empire than a long series 
Death of of cruelty.^ The ; disorder of his mind irri- 
80^3^8- ^^^®d the pains of his body ; he wished impar 
Sion of his ticntly for death, and hastened the instant of 
iritii’ it by’ ids impatience. He expired at York in 

August, p* Aurel. TIctciy. 

1. ii3£;vf,;p. iSiS* Hist; Augusu p» SP. 
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the sixty-ffth year of his life, and in the eigh- chap. 
tcenth of a glorious and successful reign. In his 
last moments he recommended concord to his ' 
sons, and bis sons to the army. The salutary 
advice never reached the heart, or even the under- 
standing, of the impetuous youths; but the 
more obedient troops, mindful of their oath of 
allegiance, and of the authority of their deceased , 
master, resisted the solicitations of Caracalla, and 
proclaimed both brothers emperors of Rome, 

The new princes soon left the Caledonians in 
peace, returned to the capital, celebrated their 
father’s funeral with divine honours, and were 
cheerfully acknowledged as lawful sovereigns, 
by the senate, the people, and the provinces. 

Some pre-eminence of rank seems to have been 
allowed to the elder brother ; but they both ad- 
ministered the empire with equal and independ- 
ent power.'' 

Such a divided form of government would have jeaiousy 
proved a source of discord between the niost“'^,*»®“'®^ 
affectionate brothers. It was impossible that itempero**. 
could long subsist between two implacable ene- 
mies, who neither desired nor could trust a re- 
conciliation. It was visible that one only could 
reign, and that the other must fall; apd each of 
them judging of his rival’s designs by his own, 
guarded his life with the most jealous vigilance 
from the repeated attacks of poison or the sword. 

Their r^pid journey through Gaul and Italy, 

■ * Dion, L Ixzfh H«rodian, 1, iU, p. 13^, 
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CHAP, during which they never eat at the same table, 
or slept in the same house, displayed to the pro- 
' ** vinces the odious spectacle of fraternu! discord. 
On their arrival at Rome, they immediately di- 
vided the vast extent of the imperial palace.* 
No communication was allowed between their 
.apartments ; the doors and passages were dili- 
gently fortified, and guards posted and relieved 
with the same strictness as in a besieged place. 
The ^perors; only in public, in the pre- 
sence df their afflicted mother ; and each sur- 
rounded by a numerous train of armed follow- 
ers. Even on these occasions of ceremony, the 
dissimulation of courts could ill disguise the ran- 
cour of their hearts.* ' ' 

Fmitieaa This latent civil war already distracted the 
SvSng whole government, when a scheme was suggested 
that seemed of mutual benefit to the hostile bro- 

them. ' . . , ^ ‘ , 

« Mr. Hume Is Ju$tly surprised at a passage of Herodian <1. iv, 
p. 1S9), who, on this occasion, represents the imperial palace as 
eq[ual in extent to the rest of Rome. The whole region of the Pa- 
> latine mount, on which it was built, occupied, at most, a circum- 
ference of eleven or twelve thousand feet (see the Notitia and Vic* 
tor, in Nardini’s Roma Antica). But we should recollect that the 
client senators had almost surrounded the city with their extensive 
gardens and superb palaces, the greatest part of which had been gi'a- 
dually confiscated by the emperors. If Geta resided in the gardens 
that bore his name on the Janiculum, and if Caracalla inhabited 
the gardens of Maecenas on the Esqueline, the rival brothers w^ere 
separated from each other by the distance of several miles ; and yet 
the intermediate space was filled by the imperial gardens of Sallust, 
of LucuIIus, of Agrippa, of Bomitian, of Caius, &c. all skirting 
round the city, and all connected with each other, and with the 
imlice, by bridges thrown the ■ Tiber and the streets. But this 
explanation of Herodian, would require, though it ill deserves^ a par*^ 
ilcular 'diss^afiation, Ihastrated by a map of anelent Romot 
J Herodian, 1* l?> p« 
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thers. It was proposed, that since it was”ira- chap. 
possible to reconcile their minds, they should 
separate their interest, and divide the empire 
between them. The conditions of the treaty 
were already drawn with some accuracy. It was 
agreed, that Caracalla, as the elder brother, 
should remain in possession of Europe and the 
western Africa, and that he should relinquish 
the sovereignty of Asia and Egypt to Geta, who 
might fix his residence at Alexandria or Antiocli, 
cities little inferior to Rome itself in wealth and 
greatness ; that numerous armies should be con- 
stantly encamped on either side of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, to guard the frontiers of the rival 
monarchies ; and that the senators of European 
extraction should acknowledge the sovereign of 
Rome, whilst the natives of Asia followed the 
emperor of the East. The tears of the empress 
Julia interrupted the negociation, the first idea 
of which had filled every Roman breast with sur- 
prise and indignation. The mighty mass of con- 
quest was so intimately united by the hand of 
time and policy, that it required the most for- 
cible violence to rend it asunder. The Romans 
had reason to dread, that the disjointed members 
would soon be reduced by a civil war under the 
dominion of one master ; but if thd separation 
was permanent, the division of the provinces 
must terminate in the dissolution of an empire 
whose unity had hitherto remained inviolate 

* Eerodiaiij I» iv, p. X4.4* 
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Had the treaty been carried into execution, the 
sovereign of Europe might soon have been the 
conqueror of Asia; but Caracalla obtained an 
easier though a more guilty victory. He artfully 
listened to his mother’s entreaties, and consented 
to meet his brother in her apartment, on terms 
of peace and reconciliation. In the midst of 
their conversation, some centurions, w ho had con- 
trived to conceal themselves, rushed udth drawn 
swords upon the unfortunate Geta. His distracted 
mother strove to protect him in her arms; but, 
in the unavailing struggle, she was wounded in 
the hand, and covered with the blood of her 
younger son, while she saw the elder animating 
and assisting* the fury of the assassins. As soon 
as the deed was perpetrated, Caracalla, with 
hasty steps, and hoiTor in his countenance, ran 
towards the praetorian camp as his only refuge, 
and threw himself on the ground before the statues 
of the tutelar deities.^ The soldiers, attempted 
to raise and comfort him. In broken and dis- 
ordered words he informed them of his imminent 
danger and fortunate escape; insinuating that he 
had prevented the designs of his enemy, and de- 
clared his resolution to live and die with his faith- 

* Caracalla ccmsecrat^cl, in the temple of Serapis, the sword, with 
which, as he boasted, he had slain his brother Geta. Dion, 2. Ixxvil, 
p. 1307. 

y Herodian, . 1. iv, p. 147. In every Roman camp there %vas a 
bumll chapel near the head-quarters, in which the statues of the tute- 
lar deities \vcre preserved and adored ; and w’e may remar^, that the 
-Eagles, and othar mllkai'y ensigns, were in the first rank of these 
'deities I an esieel|^nt:lastitiiilon, w’hich confirmed discipline hy the 
^nction of -religion., Lipsius de Militia Boinana, ivj, v, 2* 
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ful troops. Geta bad been the favourite of the chap. 
soldiers ; but complaint was useless, revenge was 
dangerous, and they still reverenced the son of 
Severus. Their discontent died away in idle 
murmurs, and Caracalla sooh convinced them of 
the justice of his cause, by distributing in one 
lavish donative the accumulated treasures of his 
father’s reign.® The real se^iiiments of the sol- 
diers alone were of importance to his power or 
safety. Their declaration in his favour com- 
manded the Au\hSx\\.professions of the senate. The 
obsequious assembly was always prepared to ratify 
the decision of fortune; but as Caracalla wished 
to assuage the first emotions of public indigna- 
tion, the name of Geta was mentioned with de- 
cency, and he received the funeral honours of a 
Roman emperor.® Posterity, in pity to his mis- 
fortune, has cast a veil over his vices. We con- 
sider that young prince as the innocent victim of 
his brother’s ambition, without recollecting that 
he himself wanted power, rather than inclination, 
to consummate the same attempts of revenge and 
murder. . i ; 

The crime went not unpunished. Neither Remorse 
business, nor pleasure, nor flattery, could defend ofCar™'*' 
Caracalla from the stings of a guilty conscience 
and he confessed, in the anguish 43f a tortured 
mind, that his disordered fancy often beheld the 
angry forms of bis father and his brother, rising 

H<^rodian, 1. iv, p. 148. Dion, !• IxXvii, p. 1289. 

® Geta was placed among the gods. Sit dum non sit 

said his brother. Hist. August, p. 91. Some marks of Geta’« ccui* 
seciatipa are still found upon medals. 
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into life, to threaten and upbraid him.** The 
consciousness of his crime should have induced 
him to convince mankind, by the virtues of his 
reign, that the bloody deed had been the invo- 
luntary effect of fatal necessity. But the repent- 
ance of Caracalla only prompted him to remove 
from the world whatever could remind him of 
his guilt, or recal the memory of his murdered 
brother. On his return from the senate to the 
palace, he found his mother in the company of 
several noble matrons, weeping over the untimely 
fate of her younger son. The jealous emperor 
threatened them with instant death; the sentence 
was executed against Fadilla, the last remaining 
daughter of the emperor Marcus ; and even the 
afflicted Julia was obliged to silence her lament- 
ations, to suppress her sighs, and to receive the 
assassin with smiles of joy and approbation. It 
was computed that, under the vague appellation 
of the friends of Geta, above twenty thousand 
persons of both sexes suffered death. His guards 
and freedmen, the ministers of his serious busi- 
ness, and the companions of his looser hours, 
those who by his interest had been promoted to 
any commands in the army or provinces, with the 
long-connected chain of their dependents, were 
included in tl\e proscription; which endeavoured 
to reach every one who had maintained the 
smallest correspondence with Geta, who lament- 
ed his death, or who even mentioned his name.' 

, ** Bion, t p. ISO*?, 

« Blon, L ta’vii# pi. h iv, p. 150. Blon (p. 1208) 

says, that the hODoile poets no looger durst employ the uome of 
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Helvius Pertinax, son to the prince of that name, chap, 
lost his life by an unseasonable witticism. It 
was a sufficient crime of Thrasea Priscus to be 
descended from a family in which the love of 
liberty seemed an hereditary quality,® The 
particular causes of calumny and suspicion were 
at length exhausted ; and when a senator was 
accused of being asecret eneniy to the government, 
the emperor was satisfied with the general proof 
that he was a man of property and virtue. From 
this well-grounded principle he frequently drew 
the most bloody inferences. 

The execution of so many innocent citizens Death or 
was bewailed by the secret tears of their friends 
and families. The death of Papinian, the prae- 
torian prefect, was lamented as a public cala- 
mity. During the last seven yeai's of Severas, 
he had exercised the most important offices of 
the state, and, by his salutary influence, guided 
the emperor’s steps in the paths of justice and 
moderation. In full assurance of his vh’tues and 
abilities, Severus, on his death-hed, had conjur- 
ed him to watch over the prosperity and union 

in their plays, antj that the estates of those who mentioned it in 
their testaments, were confiscated. 

^ Caracaila had assumed the names of several conquered nations ; 

Fertinax observed, that the name of Geticu& (he had obtained some 
advantage of the Goths or Getae) would be a proper addition to Far- 
thicus, Alemaiiniciis, See, Hist. August, p. 89. 

® Dion, L Ixxvii, p, 1291. He was probably descended from Hel» 

Vidius Friscus, and Thrasea Foetus, those patriots, whose firm, 
hut useless and unseasonable virtue, has been immortalized by Ta- 
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CHAP, of the imperial family/ The honest labours of 
' Papinian serv^ed only to inflame the hatred which 
Caracalla had already conceived against his fa- 
ther’s minister. After the murder of Geta, the 
prefect was commanded to exert the powers of 
Ms skill and eloquence in a studied apology for 
that atrocious deed. The philosophic Seneca 
had condescended to compose a similar epistle to 
the senate, in the name of the son and assassin of 
Agrippina f “ That it was easier to commit 
“ than to justify a parricide,” was the glorious 
reply of Papinian,^ who did not hesitate be- 
tween the loss of life and that of honour. Such 
intrepid virtue, which had escaped pure and 
unsullied from the intrigues of courts, the habits 
of business, and the arts of his profession, reflects 
more lustre on the memory of Papinian, than 
all his great employments, his numerous writings, 
and the superior reputation as a lawyer, which 
he has preserved through every age -of the Ro- 
man jurisprudence.* 

His hran- jt Pad hitherto been the peculiar felicity of the 

'itiy cxtcncl**' ■ 

ed over the Romans, aiid ill the woTst of times thek con- 

pire.*” solation, that the virtue of the emperors was 
active, and their vice indolent. Augustus, Tra- 
jan, Hadrian, and Marcus, visited their exten- 
sive dominkttis in person, and their progress was 
marked by acts of wisdom and beneficence. 

is sai4 that Pajiiniatt was himself a retation of the empress 

Julia. 

Aunah xWf .2, ■ . ^ Hist August, p. S8. 

, ^ With regard' t(k Papisilaa, se® Heiaeccins’s Historia Juris Ko® 
man!, L 3S0, ' , 
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The tyranny of Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian, chap. 
who resided almost constantly at Rome, or in 
the adjacent villas, was confined to the senatorial 
and equestrian orders.’^ But Caracalla was the 
common enemy of mankind. He left the capi- 
ta] (and he never returned to it) about a year*. 213. 
after the murder of Geta. The rest of his 
reign was spent in the several provinces of 
the empire, particularly those of the East, and 
every province was, liy turns, the scene of his 
rapine and cruelty. The senators, compelled by 
fear to attend his capricious motions, were 
obliged to provide daily entertainments, at an 
immense expence, wliich he abandoned with con- 
tempt to his guards ; and to erect, in every city, 
magnificent palaces and theatres, which he either 
disdained to visit, or ordered to be immediately 
thrown down. The most wealthy families were 
ruined by partial fines and confiscations, and the 
great body of his subjects oppressed by ingenious 
and aggravated taxes.\ In the midst of peace, 
and upon the slightest provocation, he issued his 
commands, at Alexandria in Egypt, for a general 
massacre. From a secure post in the temple of 
Serapis, he viewed and directed the slaughter of 
many thousand citizens, as well as strangers, with- 
out distinguishing either the numb&r or the crime 
of the sufferers; since, as he coolly informed 

^ Tiberius and Domitian never moved from, the neighbourhood of 
Bome« Nero made a short journey into Greece. “ Et laiidatoruni 
priricipiim asiis ex tequo quamvis prociil agentibiis. Soivi proxhnis 
lugriumt.’^ Tacit. Hist, iv, T5. 

} Dion, b Ixxvil, p. ' ' ' . . 
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CHAP, the senate, all the Alexandrians, those who had 
perished, and those who had escaped, were alike 
guilty.' 

Kdaxation The wise instructions of Severiis never made 
piine, " any lasting impression on the mind of his son, 
who, although not destitute of imagination and 
eloquence, was equally devoid of judgment and 
liumanity.™ One dangerous maxim, wmrthy of 
a tyrant, was remembered and abused by Cara, 
calla, “ To secure the affections of the army, 
“ and to esteem the rest of his subjects as of 
“ little moment.”” But the liberality of the 
father had been restrained by prudence, and his 
indulgence to the troops was tempered by firm- 
ness and authority. The careless profusion of 
the son was the policy of one reign, and the in- 
evitable ruin both of the army and of the em- 
pire. The vigour of the soldiers, instead of being 
confirmed by the severe discipline of camps, melt- 
ed away in the luxury of cities. The excessive 
Increase of their pay and donatives,® exhausted 

J. Ixxvii, p. 1307. Herodian, I. iv, p. 158. Tlie former 
represents it as a cruel massacre, the latter as a periidious one too. 
It seems probable, that the Alexandrians had irritated the tyrant by 
their railleries, and perhaps by their tumults. 

^ Bion, I. Ixxvii, p. 1S96. 

“ Dion, 1. Ixxvi, p- 1284f. Mx% WottonlHist. of Borne, p. 330) 
suspects that this maxim was invented by Caracalla himself, and at- 
tributed to his fether. 

® Dion (I. IXxviii, p. 1343) informs us, that the extraordinary 
jgifts of Caracalla to the army amounted annually to seventy mil** 
lions of drachm® (about two millions three hundred and fifty thou» 
sand pounds). There is another passage in Dion, concerning the 
militaty'pay, infinitely inirlous | were it not obscure, imperfect, and 
■prohaWy cownpt* ' The tei -sense to be, that the prsetorlan 

guards; 
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the state to enrich the military order, whose chap. 
modesty in peace, and service in war, are best 
secured by an honourable poverty. The de- 
meanour of Caracalla was haughty and full of » 
pride ; but with the troops he forgot eyen the 
jjroper dignity of his rank, encouraged their in- 
solent familiarity, and, neglecting the essential 
duties of a general, affected to imitate the dress 
and manners of a common soldfer. 

It was impossible that such a character, and Murder of 
such conduct as that of Caracalla, could inspire,. ». sir) 
either love or esteem; but as long as his vices 
were benelkial to the armies, he Was secure from 
the danger of rebellion. A secret conspiracy, 
provoked by his own jealousy, was fatal to the 
tyrant. The praetorian prefecture was divided 
between two ministers. The military depart- 
ment was intrusted to Adventus, an experienced 
rather than an able soldier ; and the civil affairs 
were transacted by Opilius Macrinus, who, by 
his dexterity in business, bad raised himself, with 
a fair character, to that high office. But his 
favour varied with the caprice of the emperor, 
and his life might depend on the slightest sus- 
picion, or the most casual circumstance. Malice 
or fanaticism had suggested to an African, deeply 

guards received twelve hundred and fifty drachmae (forty pounds) a 
’year (Dion, 3. Ixxviij p. 1307). Under the reign of Augustus* they 
were paid at the rate of two drachmse, or denarii* per day* 720 a 
year (Tacit. Anna!. U 17). Domitian, who increased the soMiers 
pay on®, fourth, must have raised the prcetorians to 960 draehnun 
(tJronovius de Fecunia Veteri, 3. iii* c. 2). These successive aug- 
mentations ruined the empire, for, with the soldiers pay, their num- 
bers too were increased. We have seen the praetorians alone Increase^ 
from 1O$OO0 to 50,900 men. 
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skilled in the knowledge of futurity, a very dan- 
gerous prediction, that Macrinus and his sou 
were destined to reign over the empire. The 
report was soon diffused through the province ; 
and when the man was sent in chains to Rome, 
he still asserted, in tlie presence of the prefect of 
the city, the faith of his prophecy. That ma- 
gistrate, who had received the most pressing in- 
structions to inform himself of the successors of 
Caracalla, immediately communicated the exa- 
mination of the African th the imperial court, 
which at that time resided in Syria. But, not- 
withstanding the diligence of the public messen- 
gers, a friend of Macrinus found means to apprize 
him of the approaching danger. The emperor 
received the letters from Rome ; and as he was 
then engaged in the conduct of a chariot race, 
he delivered them unopened to the prmtorian 
prefect, directing Mm to dispatch the ordinary 
affairs, and to report the more important busi- 
ness that might be contained in them. Macrinus 
read his fate, and resolved to prevent it. He 
inflamed the discontents of some inferior officers, 
and employed the hand of Martialis, a desperate 
soldier, who had teen refused the rank of cen- 
turion. The devotion of Caracalla prompted 
him to make' a pilgrimage from Edessa to the 
celebrated temple pf the moon at Carrhae. He 
was attended by a body of cavalry ; but having 
stopped on the road for some necessary occasion, 
Ms guards preserved a respectful distance, and 
Martialis approaching his person under a pretence 
of duty, stabbed him with a dagger. The hold 
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assassin was instantly killed by a Scythian archer chap. 
of the imperial guard. Such was the end of a ^ 
monster whose life disgraced human nature, and 
whose reign accused the patience of the Ro- 
mans.P The grateful soldiers forgot his vices, 
remembered onfy his partial liberality, and oblig- 
ed the senate to prostitute their own dignity and 
that of religion, by granting him a place among 
the gods. Whilst he was upon earth, Alexah- imitation 
der the Great was the only hero whom this god^‘j,'^*®“‘' 
deemed w'orthy his admiration. He assumed the 
name and. ensigns of Alexander, formed a Mace- 
donian phalanx of guards, persecuted the disci- 
ples of Aristotle, and displayed with a puerile 
enthusiasm the only sentiment by which he dis- 
covered any regard for virtue or glory. We can 
easily conceive, that after the battle of Narva, 
and the conquest of Poland, Charles the Twelfth 
(though he still wanted the more elegant accom- 
plishments of the son of Philip) might boast of 
having rivalled his valour and magnanimity ; but 
in no one action of his life did Caracalla express 
the faintest resemblance of the Macedonian hero, 
except in the murder of a great number of his 
own and of his father’s friends.’ 

After the extinction of the house of Severus, Election 
the Roman world remained three daj^s without 

i^Iacrmus- 

Dloris 1. IxiKviii, p. 1312. H^ocllao, 1. 

The fondness of Caracalla for the name and ensigns of Alexan- 
der, is stUI preserved on the medals of that emperor. See Spanhcim, 
de IJsii Hnmismatim, DIssertat. xll. Herodiah (1. its p* 1'54<) had 
seen wery ridiculous pictures, in which a figure was drawn, with one 

of the fgc^ like Alexander, and the other like Caracalla* 
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CHAP, master. The choice of the amy (foi' the autho* 
rity of a distant and feeble senate was little re- 
garded) hung m anxious suspense ; as no can- 
didate presented himself whose distinguished 
birth and merit could engage their attachment, 
and unite their sujffrages. The decisive weight 
of the praetorian guards elevated the hopes of 
their prefects, and these powerful ministers be- 
gan to assert their legal claim to fill the vacancy 
of the imperial throne. Adventus, however, the 
senior prefect, conscious of his age and infirmi- 
ties, of his small reputation, and his smaller 
abilities, resigned the dangerous honour to the 
crafty ambition of his colleague Macrinus, whose 
well dissembled grief removed all suspicion of his 
being accessary to his# master’s death,'’ The 
troops neither loved nor esteemed his character. 
They cast their eyes around in search of a com- 
petitor, and at last yielded with reluctance to his 
promises of unbounded liberality and indulgence. 
B. 217 . A short time after his accession, he conferred on 
■ ' his son Diadunienianus, at the age of only ten 

years, the imperial title and the popular name of 
Antoninus, The beautiful figure of the youth, 
assisted by an additional donative, for which the 
ceremony furnished a pretext, might attract, it 
was hoped,' the favour of the army, and secure 
the doubtful throne of Bfacrinus. 

Discontent The authority of the new sovereign had been 
the se- j-atjggj cheerful submission of the senate 
and provinces. They exultedin their unexpected 

* Ilemdiatifl P* Hist. August* p. P4 
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deliverance from a hated tyrant, and it seemed 
of little consequence to examine into the virtues 
of the successor of Garacalla. But as soon as the 
first transports of Joy and surprise had subsided, 
they began to scrutinize the merits of Macrinus 
with a critical severity, and to arraign the hasty 
choice of the army. It had hitherto been con- 
sidered as a fundamental maxim of the constitu- 
tion, that the emperor must be always chosen in 
the senate, and the sovereign power, no longer 
exercised by the whole body, was always dele- 
gated to one of its members. * But Macrinus 
was not a senator.® IChe suddeln - elevation of 
the praetorian prefects betrayed the meanness of 
their origin ; and the equestrian order was still 
in possession of that great office, which Command- 
ed with arbitrary sway the lives and fortunes of 
the senate. A murmur of indignation was heard, 
that a man whose obscure* extraction had never 
been illustrated by any signal service, should dare 
to invest himself with the purplej instead of be- 
stowing it on some dlstingnishfed senator/ ;^ual 

« Dion, I. Ixxxviii, p, 1350. Elagalialus reproached hi^ predeces- 
sor, with daring to seat himself on the throne ; though, as praeto- 
Jian prefect, he houid not have been admitted into the senate after 
the voice of the cryei‘ .had cleared the house. The personal favour of 
Flautianus and Sejanus had broke through the established rule. They 
rose indeed from the equestrian order, but they preserved the pre- 
fecture with the rank of senator j and even with the consulship. - 

* He was a native of Cujsarea, in Numidia,. and began his fortune 
by serving in the household of Flaiitian, fropa whose ruin he narrow- 
ly escai’>ed. His enemies asserted that he born a glhveV and had 
exercised’ amongst other infamous professions, that of^Iadiator. Th# 
fashion of aspersing the birth and condition of an adversary, seem* 
to have lasted from the time of the Greek orators* to the learn«d 
grammarians of the last age. 
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ill birth and dignity to the splendour of the im- 
perial station. As soon as the character of Ma- 
crinus was surveyed by the sharp eye of discon- 
tent, some vices, and many defects, were easily 
discovered. The choice of his ministers was in 
many instances justly censured, and the dissatis- 
fied peopk, with their usual candour, accused at 
once his indolent tameness and his excessive se- 
verity." 

His rash ambition had climbed a height where 
it was difficult to stand with firmness, and im- 
possible to fall without instant destruction. Train- 
ed in the arts of courts and tlie foms of civil bu- 
siness, he trembled in the presence of the fierce 
and undisciplin^ multitude over whom he had 
assumed the command; his military talents were 
despised, and his personal courage suspected ; a 
whisper that dtoiiated in the camp, disclosed the 
fatal secret of the ^conspiracy against the late 
ediljetOt, aggravated the guilt of murder by the 
baseness* of hypocrisy, and heightened contempt 
by detestation. To alienate the soldiers, and to 
provoke inevitable ruin, the character of a re- 
former was only wanting ; and such was the pe- 
culiar hardship of his fate, that Macrinus was 
Coltfipelled to exercise that invidious office. The 
prodigality of Caracalla had left behind it a long 
train of ruin and disorder ; and if that worthless 

Bion and Herodlaa speak of tlie v’tftues and vices of 
wl& eandewr and Impartial % 5, tine author of Ms life^ ii| 

to 'ifaye hwpikitly copied some of the 
'wriitep, oiKiptoyed If Blagahuius# to blacken the iiaeinpry of 
||a predecessor* 
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tyrant had been capable of reflecting on the sure ch ap, 
consequences of his own conduct, he would per- 
haps have enjqyed the dark prospect *of the dis- 
tress and calamities which he bequeathed to his 
successors. : 

In the management of this necessary reforina-’W‘‘“*“«' 
tion, Macrinus proceeded with a cautious pru-^fo^! * 
dence, which would have restored health andj^"®*^*® 
vigour to the Roman army, in an easy and almost 
imperceptible mannei-. To the soldiers already 
engaged in the service, he was constrained to 
leave the dangerous privileges and extravagant 
pay given by Caracalla ; but the new recruits 
were received on the more moderate, though 
liberal, establishment of Severus, and gradually 
formed to modesty and obedience.* One fatal 
error destroyed the salutary effects of this judi- 
cious plan. The numerous army, assembled in 
the east by the late emperor, instead of being 
immediately dispersed by Macrinus through the 
several provinces, was suffered to remain united 
in Syria, during the winter that followed his ele- 
vation. In the luxurious idleness of their quar- 
ters, the troops viewed their strength and num- 
bers, communicated their complaints, and re- 
volved in their minds the advantages of another 
revolution. The veterans, instead cf being flatter- 
ed by the advantageous distinction, were alarmed 
by the first steps of the emperor, which they 

« Bion, I Isxxiii, p. 1336. The sense of the author is as dear as 
the intention of the emperor ; but M. Wotton has mistaken both, by 
understanding the distinctioiij not of veterans and recv'Mt^j, but of dd. ^ 

SEpd new legions* History of Rome, p. -'fV' 
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chap, considered as the presage of his future intentions. 

The recruits, with sullen reluctance, entered on 

a service, whose labours were increased, while its 
rewards were diminished by a covetous and iin~ 
W'arlike sovereign. The murmurs of the army 
swelled* with impunity into seditious clamours ; 
and the partial mutinies betrayed a spii'it of dis- 
content and disaffection, tliat waited only for the 
slightest occasion to break out on every side, 
into a general rebellion. To minds thus disposed, 
the occasion soon presented itself. 

Duath oi The empress Julia had experienced all the vi- 

the- eiiv ■ ■■ •** ■ 

press Julia, cissitudes of fortune. From an humble station 
had been raised to greatness, only to taste 
sions, and tJig superior bitterness of an exalted rank. She 

revolt of ^ 

Ekigaba- was doomcd to weep over the death of one of her 
atteffiat-^cns, and over the life of the other. The cruel 
An^ nu^ fate of Caracalla, though her good sense must 
have long taught her to expect it, aw'akened the 
feelings of a mother and of an empress. Not- 
withstanding the respectful civility expressed by 
the usui'per towards the widoAv of Severiis, she 
• descended with a painful struggle into the con- ' 
dition of a subject, and soon withdrew herself, by 
a voluntary death, from the anxious and humiliat- 
ing dependence.^ Julia Mmsa, her sister, was 
ordered to leare the court and Antioch. She 
retired to Emesa with an immense fortune, the 
fruit of twenty years favour, accompanied by her 
two daughters, Sosemias and Mamsea, each of 

y I)iouV i Ixxviii, p. 1^30. ”-_Tbe abridgement of XipliUio^ tbowgli 
less paitfculaTj, is in'tW&.phiM dearer than the orIgInaL 
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whom was a widow, and each had an only son. chap. 
Bassianus, for that was the name of the son of 
Soaemias, was consecrated to the honourable mi- 
nistry of high priest of the sun ; and this holy 
vocation, embraced either from prudence or su* 
perstition, contributed to raise the Syrian youth 
to the empire of Rome, A numerous liody of 
troops was stationed at Emesa ; and, as the se* 
vere discipline of Macrinus had constrained them 
to pass the winter encamped, they were eager to 
revenge the cruelty of such unaccustomed hard- 
ships. The soldiers, who resorted in ci'owds to 
the temple of the sun, beheld with venerdtion 
and delight the elegant dress aittd figure of the 
young pontiff; they recognised, or they thought 
that they recognised, the features of Caracalla, 
whose memory they now adored. The artful 
Alassa saw and clierished their rising partiality, 
and readily sacrificing her daughter’s reputation 
to the fortune of her grandson, she insinuated that 
Bassianus was the natural son of then* murdered 
sovereign. The sums distributed by her emis- 
saries with a lavish hand, silenced every objection, 
and the profusion sufficiently proved the affinity, 
or at least the resemblance, of Bassianus with the 
great original. The young Antoninus (for he^ „ gjg 
had assumed and polluted that respectable name) May is. 
was declai'ed emperor by the troops of Emesa, 
asserted his hereditary right, and called aloud on 
the armies to follow the standard of a young and 
liberal prince, who had taken up arms to revenge 

Q S 
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CHAP. Ms father’s death and the oppression of the mi- 
litary order.” 

oXT^d Whilst a conspiracy of women andeimuchswas 
concerted with prudence, and conducted with 
aumus. yigour^ Macrinus, who, by a decisive mo- 

tion, might have crushed his infant enemy, 
floated between the opposite extremes of terror 
and security, which alike fixed him inactive at 
Antioch. A spirit of rebellion difiused itself 
through all the camps and garrisons of Syria, 
successive detachments murdered their officers, 
and joined the party of the rebels; and the tai’dy 
restitution of military pay and privileges was im- 
puted to the acknowledged weakness of Macri- 
nus. At length he marched out of Antioch, to 
meet the increasing and zealous army of the 
,.».2is, young pretender. His own troops seemed to 
•rtii June, take the field with faintness and reluctance; but, 
in tbe beat of the battle,” the praetorian guards, 
almost by ah involuntary impulse, asserted the 

* According to Lampridius (Hist. August, p. 135)> Alexander Se- 
verus lived twenty-nine )'ears, throe months, and seven dap. As he 
was killed March 19, 235, he was born December 12, 205, and wp 
consequently about this time thirtc^ years old, as his elder cousi» 
might be about seventeen. This computation suits much better the 
history of the young princes, than that of Herodian (1. v, p. 181). 
who represents him as three years younger ; whilst, by an opposita 
error of chiVnaic^, he lengthens the reign of Elagabalus two years 
beyond its real duration. For the particulars of the conspiracy, see 
Dion, 1. ixxviii, p. 1339. Herodian, 1. v, p. 184. 

a By a most dangerous proclamation of the pretended Antoninus, 
every soldier who brought in his officer’s head, became entitled to his 
private estate, as well ^ to hts miUtirs commission. 

* !> Dion, 1. Ixxviii, p. 1345. Herodian, 1. v, p. 186. The batti? 
' was fought near the viHage of Imm*, about two-and-twenty miles 

from Antioch* ■ ' ■ ' ' 
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superiority of their valour and di|cipliD,e. The 
rebel ranks were broken ; when the mother and 
grandmother of the Syrian prince, who, accord- 
ing to their eastern custom, had attended the 
army, threw themselves from their covered cha- 
riots, and, by exciting the compassion of the 
soldiers, endeavoured to animate their drooping 
courage. Antoninus himself, who, in the rest of 
his life, never acted like a man, in this important 
crisis of his fate approved himself a hero, mounted 
his horse,’ and, at the head of his rallied troops, 
charged sword in hand among the thickest of the 
enemy; whilst the eunuch Gannys, whose occu- 
pations had been confined to female cares and the 
soft luxury of Asia, displayed the talents of an 
able and experienced general. The battle still 
raged with doubtful violence, and Macrinus 
might have obtained the victory, had he not be- 
trayed his own cause by a shameful and precipi- 
tate flight. His cowardice served only to pro- 
tract his life a few days, and to stamp deserved 
ignominy on his misfortunes. It is scarcely ne- 
ceissary to add, that his son Hiadumenianus jf&s 
involved in the same fate. As soon as the stub- 
born praetorians could be convinced that they 
fought for a prince who had basely deserted them, 
they siuTendered to the conqueror^ the contend- 
ing parties of the Roman army, mingling tears of 
joy mid tenderness, united under the bann^s of 
the imagined son of Caracalla, mnd the East ac- 
knowledged with pleasure the first emperor of 
Asiatic extraction. 
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CHAP. The letters of Macrinus had condescended t» 
inform the senate of the slight disturbance occa* 
Biagabaius sioiied by an impostor in Syria, and a decree ira- 
ae Senate, nttcdiately passed, declaring the rebel and his fa- 
mily public enemies ; with a promise of pardon, 
however, to such of his deluded adherents as 
should merit it by an immediate return to their 
duty. During the twenty days that elapsed from 
the declaration to the victory of Antoninus (for 
in so short an interval was the fate of the Roman 
world decided), the capital and the provinces, 
more especially those of the East, were distracted 
with hopes and fears, agitated with tumult, and 
stained with a useless efiusion of civil blood, since 
whosoever of the rivals prevailed in Syria, must 
reign over the empire. The specious letters in 
which the young conqueror announced his victory 
to the obedient senate, were filled with profes^ 
sions of virtue and moderation ; the shining ex- 
amples of Marcus and Augustus, he should ever 
consider as the great rule of his administration ; 
and he affected to dwell Avith pride on the strik- 
ing resemblance of his own age and fortunes Avith 
those of Augustus, who in the earliest youth had 
revenged by a successful war the murder of his 
father. By adopting the style of Mai’cus Aure- 
lius Antoninus, son of Antoninus, and grandson 
of Severus,he tacitly asserted his hereditaiy claim 
to the empire ; but, by assuming the tribunitian 
and proconsular poAvers before they had been 
conferred on him by a decree of the senate, he 
offended the delicacy of Roman prejudice. This 
pew and inju^ci^us violation of the constitutio«i 
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was probably dictated either by the ignorance of chap. 
his Syrian courtiers, or the fierce disdain of his^^ 
military followers,® 

As tlie attention of the new emperor was di- Picture of 
verted by the most trifling amusements, he wasted]i^ljf®*^“' 
many months in hisluxurious progress from Syria*- “• 
to Italy, passed at Nicomedia his fii'st winter after 
his victory, and deferred till the ensuing summer 
his triumphal entry into the capital. A faithful 
picture, Iiowevei', nliich preceded his ai-rival, and 
was placed by his irnmediate order over the altar 
of victory in the senate-house, conveyed to the 
Romans the just but unworthy resemblance of his 
person and manners. He w-as drawn in his sa- 
cerdotal i-obes of silk and gold, after the loose 
flow- ing fashion of the Medes and Phoenicians ; 
his head was covered with a lofty tiara, his nu- 
nierous collars and bracelets were adorned w-ith 
gems of an inestimable value. His eyebrows 
were tinged with black, and his cheeks painted 
with an artificial red and white.'^ The grave 
senators confessed with a sigh, that, after having 
long experienced the stern tyranny of their own 
countrymen, Rome was at length humbled be- 
neath the effeminate luxury of oriental des- 
potism. 

The sun was worshipped at Emesa, under the iiis enper- 
name of Elagabalus,® and under the form of 

® Diotts L IxxiXj, p. 1353, 

^ Dion, L Ixxix, p. 1363. Herodian, L v, p, 189. 

® This name is derived by the learned from two Syriac words, 

Ehf a god, and Gahd, to form, the forming, or plastic god, a pro*!- 
per, and even happy epithi't for the sun, Wotton^s History «f 

Homoj p, 378, ' ' ■ , , 
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CHAP. Mack conical stone, which, as it was universally 
believed, had fallen from heaven on that sacred 
place. To this protecting deity, Antoninus, not 
w'ithout some reason, ascribed his elevation to 
the throne. The display of superstitious grati- 
tude, was the only serious business of his reign. 
The triumph of the god of Emesa over all the 
religions of the earth, was the great object of his 
zeal and vanity; and the appellation of Elagaba- 
ius (for he presumed as pontiff and favourite to 
adopt that sacred name) was dearer to him than all 
the titles of imperial greatness. Iii a solemn pro- 
cession through the streets of Rome, the way was 
strewed with gold dust ; the black stone, set in 
precious gems, was placed on a chariot drawn by 
six milk-white horses richly caparisoned. The 
pious emperor held the reins, and, supported by 
his ministers, moved slowly backwards, that he 
might perpetually enjoy the felicity of the divine 
presence. In a magnificent temple raised on the 
Palatine mount, the sacrifices of the god Elaga- 
balus were celebrated with every circumstance of 
cost and solemnity. The richest wines, the most 
extraordinary victims, and the rarest aromatics, 
were profusely consumed on his altar. Around 
the altar a chonis of Syrian damsels perfoiined 
their lascivious dances to the sound of barbarian 
music, whilst the gravest personages of the state 
' and army, clothed in long Phoenician tunics, of- 
ficiated in the meanest functions with affected 
zeal and secret indignation.^ 


i 
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To Jthis temple, as to the common centre of chap. 
religious worship, the imperial fanatic attempted 
totemove the ancilia, the paHadium,^' and all 
the sacred pledges of the faith of Nnma. A 
crowd of inferior deities attended in vaPious sta- 
tions the majesty of the god of Emesa ; but his 
court was still imperfect, till a female of distin- 
guished rjpik was admitted to his bed. Pallas 
had been first chosen for hi^ consort ; but as it 
was dreaded lest her warlike terrors might afiriglit 
the soft delicacy of a Syrian deity, the moon, 
adored by the Africans under the nameof Astarte, 
was deemed a more suitable companion for the 
sun. Her image, with the rich offerings of her 
temple as a marriage portion, was transported 
with solemn pomp from Carthage to Rome, and 
the day of these mystic nuptials was a general 
festival in the capital and throughout the em- 
pire.‘‘ 

A rational voluptuary adheres with invariable HJsprofii- 
respect to the temperate dictates of nature, and effeminate 
improves the gratifications of sfehse by social 
tercourse, endearing connections, and the soft 
colouring of taste and the imagination. But Ela- 
gabalus (I speak of the emperor of that name), 

s lie broke into the sanctuary of Vesta, and carded away a .statu«, 
which ha supposed to be the paUadium ; but the vestals boasteii, that, 
by a pious fraud, they had .imposed a counterfeit image on the pro- 
fane intruder- Hist. August, p, 103. 

b Dion, L Ixxlx, p. 1360. Herodian, l.'v, p. 103. The subjects 
of the empire were obliged to make liberal presents to the new- 
married couple ; and whatever they had ‘promised during the life of 
Elagabalus, was carefully exacted under the administration of Ma- 
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CHAI^ corrupted by his yotith, his coimtiy, aud his for- 
tune, abandoned himself to the g rossest pleasures 
'with iingoverned fury, and soon found disgust 
and satiety in the midst of his enjoyments. The 
inflammatory powei*s of art were summoned to 
his aid : tlie confused multitude of u’oraen, of 
wines, and of dishes, and the studied variety of 
attitudes and sauces, served to revive ^s languid 
appetites. New terms and new inventions in 
these sciences, the only ones cultivated and pa- 
tronised by the monarch,' signalized his reign, 
and transmitted his infamy to succeeding times. 
A cai)ricious prodigality supplied the n ant of 
taste and elegance ; and whilst Elagabalus' la- 
vished away the treasures of his people in the 
wildest extravagance, his own voice and that of 
his flatterers applauded a spirit and magnificence 
unknown to the tameness of his predecessors. 
To confound the order of seasons and climates,’' 
to sport with the passions and prejudices of his 
subjects, and to subvert every law of nature and 
decency, were in the number of his most deli- 
cious amusements. A long train of concubine.s, 
and a rapid succession of wives, among whom 
was a vestal virgin, ravished by force from her 

* The invcntiofi of a now sauce xvas ilherally rexvarded ; but if it 
■was not relished, the inventor xvas confined to eat of nothing else, 
till he had discovered another, more agreeable to the imperial palate^ 
dlist, August p* in, 

^ He never xvouid eat sea-fish, except at a great distance from the 
sea ; he then xx'oiild distribute vast quantities of the nir<est sorts^ 
brought at an immense expence, to the peasants of the inland cou 0 v’ 
try, 'Hist. Anpist. p, 10 % , 
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Racred asylmii/ were insufficient to satisfy tlie chap. 
impotence of his passions. The master of the y* 
Roman world affected to copy the dress and 
manners of the female sex, preferred the distaff 
to the sceptre, and dislionoured the principal .dig- 
nities of the empire by distributing tliem among 
his numerous lovers ; one of whom was publicly 
Invested with the title and authority of the em- 
peror’s, or as he more properly styled himself, 
of the empress’s husband.’" 

It may seem probable, the vices and follies ofcontomp 
Elagabalus have been adorned by fancy, and“4^g“2i‘^^ 
blackened by prejudice." Yet confining 
selves to the public scenes displayed before thetyraats. 
Roman people, and attested by grave and cou- 
temporaiy hi.storians, their inexpressible infamy 
surpasses that of any other age or country. The 
licence of an eastern monarch is secluded from 
the eye of curiosity by the inaccessible Avails of 
his seraglio. Tlie sentiments of honour and gal- 
lantry have introduced a refinement of pleasure, 
a regard for decency, and a respect for the public 
opinion, into the modern courts of Europe ; but 
the corrupt and opulent nobles of Rome gratified 

^ Dion, L Ixxjx, p* 13-58, Herodiaxi, J, v, p, 193. 

“ Hierocies enjoyed that honour ; but he would have been sup*» 
planted by one Zoticus, had be not contrived, by a pOjJion, to ener- 
vate the powers of his rival, who being found, on trial, unequal to hb 
reputation, was driven with ignominy from the palace. Dion, i. jxxlx," 
p. 1363, 1364 A dancer was made prefect of the city., a charioteer . 
prefect of the WTtlch, a barber prefect of the provisions. These 
three ministers, wdtli many inferior ofTicers, were all recommended, 

€normitate m.m.hmnm* Hist. August, p, 105. 

Even the credulous compiler of his life, in the Augustine his-! 
tory (p« ill), is jnelmsid to suspect that his vices may have )5oen 
cxaggeratecL 
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CHAP, every vice that could be collected from the 
mifflity conflux of nations and manners. Secure 
of impunity, careless of censure, they lived with- 
out restraint in the patient and humble society of 
their slaves and parasites. The emperor, in his 
turn, viewing every rank of his subjects with the 
same contemptuous indifference, asserted without 
controul his sovereign privilege of lust and luxury, 
Diseon- The most worthless of mankind are not afraid 
condemn in others the same disorders which 
they allow in themselves ; and can readily dis- 
cover some nice difference of age, character, or 
•station, to justify the partial distinction. The li- 
centious soldiers, wiio had raised to the throne 
the dissolute son of Caracalla, blushed at their 
ignominious choice, and turned with disgust from 
that monster, to contemplate with pleasure the 
opening virtues of his cousin Alexander the son 
of Mamma. The crafty Massa, sensible that her 
grandson Elagabalus mustinevitably destroy him- 
self by his own vices, had provided another and 
surer support of her family. Embracing a fa- 
vourable moment of fondness and devotion, she 
had jKJi'suaded the young emperor to adopt Alex- 
Aicxander ander, and to invest him with the title of Caesar, 
declared that his own divine occupations might be no 
longer interrupted by the care of the earth. In 
the second rank that amiable prince soon acquired 
the affections of the public, and excited the tj'- 
rant’s jealousy, who resolved to terminate the 
dangerous competition, either by corrupting the 
ajanners, or by taking away the life, of his rival. 
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His arts proved unsuccessful; Ms vain designs chap. 
were constantly discovered by his own loquacious 
folly, and disappointed by those virtuous and 
faithful servants whom the prudence of Mamaea 
had placed about the person of her son. In » 
hasty sally of passion, Elagabalus resolved to exe- 
cute by force what he had been unable to compass 
by fraud, and by a despotic sentence degraded 
his cousin from the rank and honours of .Caesar. 

The message was received in the senate with 
silence, and in the camp with fury. The prseto- 
rian guards swore to protect Alexander, and to 
revenge the dishonoured majesty of the throne. 

The tears and promises of the trembling Elaga- 
balus, who only begged them to spare his life, 
and to leave him in the possession of his beloved 
Hierocles, diverted their just indignation ; and 
they contented them selves with empowering their 
prefects to watch over the safety of Alexander, 
and the conduct of the emperor.® 

It was impossible that such a reconciliation SeaitiDntjf 
should last, or that even the mean soul of Elaga-^a murder 
balus could hold an empire on such humiliating 
terms of dependence. He soon attempted, by a a. ». be, 
dangerous experiment, to try the temper of the^‘“^'^^ 
soldiers. The report of the death of Alexander,, 
and the natural suspicion that he had been mm- 
dered, inflamed their passions into fury, and the 
tempest of the camp could only he appeased by 

«* Ixxix, p. 1365. Ilerodian, 1. ■r, p* 195-201. 

August, p. 105. The last of the three historians seems to huve foist 
the best authors Ib his. aceoiuit of the revolution- 
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OH A. p. the presence and aiitliority of the popular youth. 
Provoked at this new instance of their alFection 
for Ids cousin, and their contempt for his person, 
the emperor ventured to punish some of the 
leaders of the mutiny. His unseasonable severity 
proved instantly fatal to his minions, his mother, 
and himself. Elagabalus was massacred by the in- 
dignant praetorians, his mutilated corpse dragged 
thi'ough the sti’eets of the city and thrown into 
tlie Tyber. His memory was branded with eter- 
nal infamy by the senate ; the justice of whose 
decree has been ratified by posterity.P 
Aceesi.ian j-Qom of Ehigabalus, his cousin Alexan- 

dcr Scve- del' was raised to the throne by the prfetorian 
guards. His relation to the family of Sevenis, 
whose name he assumed, was the same as that of 
his predecessor ; his virtue and his danger had 
already endeared him to the Romans, and the 
eager liberality of the senate conferred upon him, 
in one day, the various titles and poivers of the 

** The era of the death of ElagabaUis, and of the acccfision of 
Ak'-Kander, has employed the learning and ingenuity of Pagi, Tiiie- 
Hiont, Yalsecchi, and Torre, bishop of Adria* The ques- 

tion is most assuredly intricate ; but I still adhere to the authorify 
of Dion, the truth of whose calculations is undeniable, and the 
purity of Avhose text is justilied by the agu-eement of Xiphilin, Zo- 
»%aras, and Cedrenus. Elagabalus reigned three 3 eurs, nine months, 
and four days,^from his victory over Maennus, and was killed 
IMarch 10, 222. But rvhat shall we reply to the medals, und,oobt-. 
cdly germiuCs which reckon the fifth year of his tribunitlun power ? 
We .shall reply, with the learned Valsccchi, that the usurpation of 
Macrinus was annihilated, and that the son of Caracalha dated his 
reign from his father’s death* After resolving this great /lidleulty,, 
the smaller knots of this quiEjstmn jtiay be easily untied^ or cut 
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imperiai digmty.'^ BM as • Alexander was 'a ewiK 
modest and datifcl' ToUtJii of dblw seventeen yeairii . 

of age, the reins»f governteentrwereiti^te hands 
of two wotnetis of Ms mdfeer Mfetoae# and of , 
Massa, his girandmothtef, Aftef tM de&th- of the 
latta*, Who i&rvtved but a short timO the elev^oii 
of Alexander,' Mamsea remained the sbie regeht 
of her son and of the empire. 

. In every age and countryj the wiser^ or at lehst rower of 
the stronger, of the two sexes, has usurped thfeMoSaa;*'^ 
powers of the state, and confined the other to 
the cares and pleasures of domestic life; In he- 
reditary monarchies, however^ and esiJedally in 
those of modem Europe, the gallant spirit of 
chivalry, and the law of succession, have accus- 
tomed us to allow a singular exception i and a 
woman is often acknowledged the absolute sove- 
reign of a great kingdom, in which she Would be 
deemed incapable of exercising the smallest em- 
ployment, civil or military. But as the Roman 
emperors were still considered as the generals and 
magistrates of the reimMicj thdir wives and mo- 
thers, although distinguished by the name of Au-‘ 
gusta, were never associated to their personal ho- 
nours; and a female reign would have appeared 
an inexpiable prodigy in the eyes of those primi-' 
tive Romans, who mamied without fove, or loved 
without delicacy and respect/ The haughty 

^ Hkti Angasi p. 114-. By tMs utimijal precipitation, ‘.tlie senate 
meant tc^coilfound the hopes of pretenders^ and prevent the faction^ 
of the armies. 

Metelius ITumidicus, the censor, acknowledged to the Eoman 
people, in a public orations that had kind nature allowed us to exist 

#ilhoui 
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. Agrippina aspired, indeed, to share the honours 
of the empire, which she had conferred on her 
son ; but her mad ambition, detested by every 
citizen who felt for the dignity of Rome, was 
disappointed by the artful firmness of Seneca and 
Burrhus.® The good sense, or the indifference, 
of succeeding princes, restrained them from of- 
fending the prejudices of their subjects ; and it 
was reserved for the profligate Elagabalus, to 
discharge the acts of the senate, with the name 
of his mother Sosemias, who was placed by the 
side of the consuls, and subscribed, as a regular 
member, the decrees of the legislative assembly. 
Her more prudent sister, Mamma, declined the 
useless and odious prerogative, and a solemn lav? 
was enacted, excluding women for ever from the 
senate, and devoting to the infernal gods, the 
head of the wretch by whom this sanction should 
be violated.* The substance, not the pageantry 
of power Was the object of Mamma’s manly am- 
bition. She maintained an absolute and lasting 
empire over the mind of her son, and in his af- 
fection the mother could not brook a rival. 
Alexander, with her consent, married the daughter 
of a patrician ; but his respect for his fatlier- 
in-law, and love for the empress, were incon- 
sistent with tShte tenderness or interest of Mamgea. 
The patrician was executed on the ready accu- 

Without the help of women, we should be delivered from a verj 
troublesome companjon ; and he could recommend matriiilony only 
a* the sacrifice of primte pleasure to, public duty* Aulus Gellius* 

ij 6. ‘ 

* Tacit* Anml 4 ' ' * Ehu August p. 102, lOT. 
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sation oftreason,and,thewifeof Alexander driven chap*' 
with ignominy from the palace, and banished into 
Africa.” 

Notwithstanding this act of jealous cruelty, as wise and 
well as some instances of avarice, with which XiS.* 
Maraaea isi> charged, the general tenor of her*‘’^*‘‘““* 
administration was equally for the benefit of her 
son and of the empire. With the approbation of 
the senate, she chose sixteen of the wisest and 
most virtuous senators, as a perpetual council of 
state, before whom every public business of mo- 
ment was debated and determined. The cele- 
brated Ulpian, equally distinguished by his know- 
ledge of, and his respect for, the laws of Rome, 
was at their head ; and the prudent firmness of 
this aristocracy restored order and authority to 
the government. As soon as they had purged 
the city from foreign superstition and luxury, the 
remains of the capricious tyranny of Elagabalus, 
they applied themselves to remove his worthless 
creatures from every department of public admi- 
nistration, and to supply theif places with men 
of virtue and ability. Learning, and the love of 
justice, became the only recommendations for 
civil offices. Valour, and the love of discipline, 

^ Dion^ I. Ixxx, p. 1369* Herodian, 1. vi, p."* 200* Hist» Au- 
gust. p. 131. Herodian represents the pattipian as innocent. The 
Ahgustan hi-story, on the authority of Dexlppus, condemxis him, asf 
guilty of a conspiracy against the life of Alexander# It is impos- 
sible to pronounce between them; but Dion is an irreproachable 
witness of the jealousy and cruelty of Mamaea toward the young 
empvessj whose hard fate Alexander lamented, but durst net op- 
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c H A p. the . Qoly ' military employ- 

Education But the most important care of Mamsea and 
ouf t^^^fher wise coaijisellors, w,^&_ to form the character of 
the young emperor, on whose personal qualities 
the happiness or misery of the Roman world must 
uitimately depend. The fortunate soil assisted, 
and eVep prevented, the hand of cultivation. 
An excellent understanding soon convinced Alex- 
ander of the advantages of virtuCi tlie plea- 
sure of knowlidgeii and the necessity of labour. 
A natural mildness and moderation of temper 
preserved him from the assaults of passion and the 
^ allurements of vice. His unalterable regard for 
ins mother, and his esteem for the wise Ulpian, 
guarded his unexperienced youth from the poison 
of flattery, 

Aurnai of The.simplojournal of his ordinary occupations . 
rary afc, exhibits a pleasi^ jacture of an accomplished 
empw>r/ and with some allowance for the dif- 
fei’ence of manners, might well deserve the imi- 
tation of modern princes. Alexander rose early; 
tire first moments of the day were consecrated to 
private devotion, and his domestic chapel was 
filled with the images of those heroes, wlio, by 
improving or reforming human life, had deserved 

^ JHEerodian, I. vl, p# BIst. August, p. li^^. Tlie latter in- 
sinuates, that when any law was to be passed, the council was assisted 
by a number of able lawyers and experienced senators, whose opinions 
were separately giverij and'takeri down in writing* 
y See his life, in the Augustan history# The undistingaishlng 
compiler hm buriM these, intemting'aneodotes under a load of trivial 
and umawanlng circumstocest 
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the gratefiil reveroftce <sif posaEtel^. But, as bO 
deemed tike sewice of jsStaukiM the Most atceikt- 
able worship of the gods, the part of Ms 

morMrtg hours wais eMfSoyod M h!s OMliieil, 
where he discusiSd phblic aikips^ aftd deSMMtteed 
private cattsfesi With a patience and disoreiioiii 
above his jears. Ulie di^ess of business was 
reiieved by the ehartns of and a pot 

tion of time was always sgt apart fbr his SaVOiiritd 
studies of poetry, bistoiy, and philosophy: The 
works of Virgil and Horace, th^ republics of 
Plato and^ Cicero, fbrmed his taste,; enlarged his 
understanding, and gave him the noblest ideas 
of man and govemmenti f The^ekereiSes of the 
body succeeded to those of the mind; and Alex- 
ander, who w^as tall, active, and robustf sur- 
passed most of his equals in the gymnastic arts. 
Refreshed by the use of the bath and a slight din- 
ner, he resumed, with new vigour, the business 
of the day; and, till the hour of supper, the 
principal meal of the Romans, hg was attended 
by his secretaries, with Whoii|j hfl read - and an^ 
swered the multitude of letters, msiabrial^ and 
petitions, that must have been addressed to the 
master of the greatest part of the kvorld. Hts 
table was served with the most frugal simplicity; 
and w'liencver he was at liberty t?) consult his 
own inclination, the company consisted of a few 
select friends, men of leanking and virtue, amongst 
whom XJIpiau was constantly inrited* Their 
conversation was familiar and instnictive; and the 
pauses were occasionally enlivened by the recital 
of some pleasing composition, which supplied the 
R 3 
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CHAP, place of the dancers, comedians, and even gla- 
diators, so frequently summoned to the tables of 
the rich and luxurious Romans.® The dress of 
Alexander was plain and modest, his demeanour 
courteous and affable : at the proper hours his 
palace was open to all his subjects, but the voice of 
a crier was heard, as in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
pronouncing the same salutary admonition; “ Let 
“ none enter those holy walls, unless he is con- 
“ scious of a pure and innocent mind.” “ 

General Such an uniform tenour of life, which left not 
ome"Ro- ^ Hioment for vice' or folty, is a better proof of 
man world, the wisdom and justice of Alexander’s govern- 
S3S, ment, than all the trifling details preserved in 
the compilation of Lampridius. Since the ac- 
cession of Commodus, the Roman world had exr 
perienced, during a term of forty years, the 
successive and various vices of four tyrants, 
From the death of Elagabulus, it enjoyed an 
auspicious calm of thirteen years, The pro- 
vinces, relieved from the oppressive taxes in- 
vented by Caracalla and his pretended son, flou- 
rished jn peace and prosperity, under the admi- 
nistration of magistrates, who were convinced by 
experience, that to deserve the love of the sub- 
jects, was their best and only method of obtain- 
ing the favour of their sovereign. While some 
gentle restraints were imposed on the innocent 
luxury of the Roman people, the price of pro- 
visions, and the interest of money, were reduced 

, . , ® . S the satire J uveml , 
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by the paternal care of Alexander, whose prudent chap. 
liberality, without distressing the industrious, sup- 
plied the wants and amusements of the populace. 

The dignity, the freedom, the authority of the se- 
nate were restored ; and every virtuous senator 
might approach the person of the emperor, with- 
out fear, and without a blush. 

The name of Antoninus, ennobled by the vir- Alexander 
tues of Pius and Marcus, had been communi- n°m!f !.f’’° 
cated by adoption to the dissolute Verus, andby^“*®™”"®‘ 
descent to the cruel Commodus. It became the 
honourable appellation of the sons of Severus, 
was bestowed on young Diadumenianus, and at , 
length prostituted to the infamy of the high priest 
of Emesa. Alexander, though pressed by the 
studied, and perhaps sincere importunity of the 
senate, nobly refused the borrowed lustre of a 
name ; whilst in his whole conduct he laboured ® ““ 

to restore the glories and felicity of the age of 
the genuine Antonines.” 

In the civd administration of Alexander, wis-He a£- 
dom was enforced by . power, ^d the people, 
sensible of the public felicity, repaid their bene-®""!- 
factor with their love and gratitude. There still 
remained a greater, a more necessary, but a 
more difficult enterprise; the reformation of the 
military order, whose interest and> temper, con- 

^ See in the Hist. August, p. 116, 117,; the whole contest between^ 

Alexander and the senate, extracted from the journals of that assem- 
bly. It happened on the sixth of March, probably of the year 223, 
when the Homans had enjoyed, almost a twelvemonth, the blessings 
of his reign. Before the appellation of Antoninus was offered him as 
a*title of honour, the senate waited to see whether Alexander would 
not assume it as a family name. 

E 4 
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firmed by long impunity, rendered them impii- 
tient of the restraints of discipline, and careless 
of the blessings of public tranquillity. In the 
execution of his design the emperor affected to 
display Ms lore, and to conceal his fear, of the 
army. The most rigid economy m every other 
branch of the admini^tmtion, supplied a fund of 
gold and silver fEa* the ordinary pay and the ex- 
traordinary rewards of the troops. In their 
marches he relaxed the severe obligation of car- 
rying seventeen days provision on their shoulders. 
Ample magazines were formed along the public 
roads, and as soon as they entered the enemy’s 
country, a numerous train of mules and camels 
waited fbeif haughty laziness. As Alexander 
despaired of correcting jhe luxury of his soldiers, 
he attempted at least to direct it to objects of 
martial pomp and ornament, fine horses, splen- 
did afmour, and shields, enriched with silver and 
gold. He shared whatever fatigues he was 
obliged to impose, visited in person the sick and 
woqnded, preserved an exact fegister of their 
services and his own gi-atitude, and expressed, on 
every occasion, the warmest regard for a body of 
men, w:hose welfare, as he affected to declare, , 
was 80 closely comrected with that Pf state.* 
By the iqost gentle arts belaboured to inspire 
the fierce multitude with a sense of duty, and to 
restore at least a faint image of that discipline to 
'^hich the Romans owed their empire oyer so 

r 

ItWM a t |»0 mperof\ Se iiiito m^k. 
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mkny otlier nations, as warlike and more powerful chap. 
than themselves. But Ms prudence was vain, his 
courage fatal, and the attempt towards a reforma- 
tion served only to inflame the ills it was meant 
to cure.: - . 

The praetorian guards were attached to thesedWow 
youth of Alexander. They loved him as a ten-p^Jtorian 
der pupil, whom they had saved from a tyrant’s 
fury, and placed on the imperial throne. Thatoi uipjau. 
amiable prince was sensible of the obligation ; 
but as his gratitude was restrained within the 
limits of reason and justice, they soon were more 
di^atisfled. with the virtues of Alexander, than 
they had ever been with the vices of Elagabalus. 

Their prefect, the wise Ulpian, ivas the friend 
of the laws and of the people ; he was con- 
sidered as the enemy of the soldiers, and to his 
pernicious counsels every scheme of reformation 
was imputed. Some trifling accident blew up 
their discontent into a furious mutiny ; and a 
civil war raged, during three days, in Rome, 
whilst the life of that excellfeKt’minister.was de- 
fended by the grateful people. Terrified, at 
length, by the sight of some houses in flames, 
and by the threats of a general conflagration, the 
people yielded with a sigh, and left tlie virtuous 
but unfortunate Ulpian to his fate. He was 
pursued into the imperial palace, and massacred 
at the feet of his master, who vainly strove to 
cover him with the purple, and to obtain his 
pardon Yrom the inexorable soldiers. Such was 
the deplorable weakness of government, that the 
emperor was unable to revenge his murdered 
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friend and his insulted dignity"} "without stooping 
the arts of patience and dissimulation. Epa- 
gathus, the principal leader of the mutiny, was 
removed fi'om Rome, by the honourable employ- 
ment of prefect of Egypt; from that high rank 
he was gently degraded to the government of 
Crete ; and when, at length, his popularity 
among the guards was effaced by time and ab- 
sence, Alexander ventured to inflict the tardy, 
but deserved punishment of his crimes.^ Under 
the reign of a just and virtuous prince, the tyran- 
ny of the army^ threatened with instant death his 
most faithful ministers, who were suspected of an 
intention to correct their intolerable disorders. 
The historian Dion Cassius had commanded the 
sius. * Pannonian legions with the spirit of ancient dis- 

cipline. Their brethren of Rome, embracing 
the common cause of military licence, demanded 
the bead of the refdriher. Alexander, however, 
instead of yielding to their seditious clamours, 
shewed a just sense of his merit and services, by 
appointing him his colleague in the consulship, 
and defraying from his own treasury the expence 
of that vain dignity : hnt as it was justly' appre- 
hended, that if the soldiers beheld him with the 
ensigns of his office, they would revenge the in- 
sult in his blood, the nominal first magistrate of 
the state retired, by the emperoVs advice, from 

^ ‘though the author of the life of Alexander (Hist, August, p* 13^) 
mentions the sedition raised against Uipian bj the soldiers, he con« 
ceals the catastrophe^, "als it might discover a %veakness in the admini- 
etratloBpfs his hero, designed omlssloiij, we may judge of 

the weight and candour of' that author. 
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the city, and spent the greatest part of his con- chap. 
sulship at his villas in Campania.* , „ 

The lenity of the emperor confirmed the in- Tumults of 
science of the troops; the legions imitated 
example of the guards, and defended their pre- 
rogative of licentiousness with the same furious 
obstinacy. The administration of Alexander was 
an unavailing struggle against the corruption of 
his age. In Illyricum, in Mauritania, in Ar- 
menia, in Mesopotamia, in Germany, fresh mu- 
tinies perpetually broke out ; his officers were 
murdered, his authority was insulted, and his , 
life at last sacrificed to the fierce discontents of 
the army.^ One particular fact well deserves toFirmnesa 
be recorded, as it illustrates the manners of thepcf*! 
troops, and exhibits a singular instance of their 
return to a sense of duty and obedience. Whilst 
the emperor lay at Antioch, in his Persian ex- 
pedition, the particulars of which we shall here- 
after relate, the punishment of some soldiers, who 
had been discovered in the baths of women, ex- 
cited a sedition in the legion to which they be- 
longed. Alexander ascended his tribunal, and, 
with a modest firmness, represented to the armed 
multitude the absolute necessity, as well as his 
inflexible resolution, of correcting the vices intro- 
duced by his impure predecessor, mid of main- 
taining the discipline, which could not be relaxed 
without the ruin of the Poman name and em- 
pii-e. Their clamours interrupted his mild ex- 

* For an account of Ulpian*.? fate, iind his own danger, see tlw 
mutilated conclusion of Dion’s history, I. Ixxx, p. 1371. . 

^ Annot. Kdmar. ad Dion Cassius, ]. Ixxx, p* 1369. . - 
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CHAP, postulation. “ Eesei’ve your shouts,” said tite 
undaunted emperor, “ till you take the fieM 
“ against the Persians, the Germans, and the 
“ Sannstians. Be silent in the presence of your 
sovereign and benefactor, who bestows upon 
“ you the corn, the clothing, and the money of 
“ the provihceSi Be silent, or I shall no longer 
“ style you soldiers, hut citizens,^ if those, in- 
“ deed, who disclaim the laws of Rome, deserve 
“ to be ranked mnong’ the meanest of the peo- 
“ pie.” His menaces inflamed the fury of the 
legion, and their brandished arms already threat- 
ened his person. “ Your courage,” resumed the 
intrepid Alexander, would be more nobly dis- 
“ played in the field of battle ; me you may de- 
“ stroy, you cannot intimidate; and the severe 

justice of the republic would punish your crime, 
“ and revenge my death.” Tlie legion still per- 
asted in cihmorbus sediticm, when the emperor 
pronounced, with a loud voice, the decisive sen- 
tencse, “ Citizens ! lay dowm your arms, and de- 
“ part in peace to your respective habitations.” 
The tempest was instantly appeased; the soldiers, 
filled with grief and shame, silently confessed the 
justice of their punishment, and the power of dis- 
cipline, yielded up their arms and military en- 
signs, and retired in confusion, not to their camp, 
hut to the several inns of the city. Atexander 
enjoyed, during thirty days, the edifying spec- 

» Jiilliis Ctesar liad appeasext a sectitiem with the same worS 
which, thus o|>|i^d to used iu a sense of contempt* and 

jeduced the oBhuders to' 'th^less' honourable eondltioii of mere 
tmu Taeil* Amialv I* ' 4S* 
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tacle of their repentance; jaor did he restoreiCHAP. 
them to their former rank ia thfc army, till he 
had punished with deatii those twbimes- whose 
connivance had ocoa&ioBed the' Baatiny, The 
grateful legion ^rped Ihe emperor whilst living, 
and revenged Mm when dead.'^ 

The resolutions of the multitude generally de- Defects of 
pend on a moment ; and the caprice of passiona^^j^lfj,;. 
might equally determine tlie seditious- legion to 
lay down their arms at the emperor’s feet, or to 
plunge them into his breast. Perhaps, if the 
singular transaction had been investigated by the 
penetration of a philosopher, we should discover 
the secret causes which, on that occasion, autho,. 
rized the boldness of the prince, and command- 
ed the obedience of the troops; and perhaps, if 
it had been related by a judicious historian, we 
should find this action, worthy of Caesar himself, 
reduced nearer to the level of probability, and the 
common standard of the character of Alexander 
Severus. The abilities of that amiable prince 
seein to have been inadequate to the difficulties 
®f bis situation, the firmness of his conduct in- 
ferior to the purity of his intentions. His vir- 
tues, as well as the vices of Elagabalus, con- 
tracted a tincture of weakness and effeminacy 
from the soft climate of Syria, of wffich he was 
a native, though he blushed at his foreign origin, 
and listened with a vain complacency to the flat- 
tering genealogists, who derived his race from 


^ Hist* August- p. X32* 
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CHAP, the ancient stock of Roman nobility.^ The pride 
and avarice of Ms mother cast a shade on tlie 
glories of his reign, and, by exacting from his 
riper years the same dutiful obedience which she 
Jiad justly claimed from his unexperienced youth, 
Mamaea exposed to public ridicule both her 
son’s character and her own.'‘ The fatigues 
of the Persian war irritated the militaiy discon- 
tent ; the unsuccessful event degraded the repu- 
tation of the emperor as a general, and even as 
a soldier. *tEvdy cause prepared, and, every cir- 
cumstance hastened, a revolution, which dis- 
tracted the Roman empire with a long series of 
intestine calamities. 

<ra rt*e fi-" dissolute tyranny of Commodus, the civil 

nances of wai’s occEsioned by his death, and the new raax- 
tEe empire, of poUcy introducetl by the house of Severus, 

had all contributed to increase the dangerous, 
power of the army, and to obliterate the faint 
image of laws and liberty that was still impressed 

5 From the MetelH. Hist. August, p. 119. The choice was judi* 
cious. Ill one short period of twelve years, the Metelli could reckon 
seven coii.«?iiIships and five triumphs. See Velleius Paterculus, ii, II, 
and the Fasti. 

The life of Alexander, in the Augustan history, is the mere idea 
of a perfect prince, an awkward imitation of the Cyropajdia* The 
account of his reign, as given by Hcrodian, Is rational and mode* 
r-ate, consistent** with the general history of the age, and, in some 
of the most, invidious particulars, confirmed by the decisive frag- 
mentfi of Dion^ Yet, from a very palti-y prejudice, the greater num- 
ber of our modern writers abuse Herodian^ and copy the Augustan 
history. See Messrs, de Tillemont and Wotton. From the oppo.site 
prejudice, the emperor Julian (in Csesarib. p.‘31a) dwells with a vi-^ 
^sIMe sa,tmfaction on the effeminaite weakness of the ^^rian^ and the 
fidlculous avarice of hlf „ihcrther*. 
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on the minds of the Romans^ This internal chap. 
chansre, which undermined the foundations of 
the empire, we have endeavoured to explain with 
some degree of order and perspicuity. The 
personal characters of the emperors, their , vic^ 
tories, laws, follies, and fortunes, can interest us’ 
no farther than as they are connected with the 
general history of the decline and fall of the 
monarchy. Our constant attention to that great 
object will not suffer us to overlook a most im- 
portant edict of Antoninus Caracalla, which com- 
municated to all the free inhabitants of the em- 
pire the name and privileges of Roman citizens. 

His unbounded liberality flowed not, however* 
from the sentiments of a generous mind ; it was 
the sordid result of avarice, and will naturally be 
illustrated by some observations on the finances of 
that state, from the victorious ages of the com- 
monwealth to the reign of Alexander Severus. 

. The siege of Veii in Tuscany, the first con-EstaWsa- 
siderable enterprizeof the Romans, was protracted 
to the tenth year, much less by >the- strength of 
the place than by the unskilfulness of the be- 
siegers. The unaccustomed hardships of so many 
winter campaigns, at the distance of near twenty 
miles from home,’ required more than common 
encouragements; and the senate wisely’prevented 

^ According to the more accurate Diony$iu9, tha , city itself wasr 
©nly hundred stadia, or twelve niiles and a tialf from Rome, 
though some out-posts -might be advanced fartKer oh the side of 
Etruria. Kkrdirii, in a professed treatise, has combated the popular 
opinion, and the authority of two popes, and has removed Yeii from 
Civita Castdlana to a little spot called lisola, in the between. 

Rowe and the lake Bracciaao. 
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CHAP, the clamours of the people, by the ihstitution of 
a regular pay for the soldiers, which was levied 
" by a general tribute, assessed according to an 
equitable proportion on the property of the citi- . 
zens.”' During more than two hundred years 
after the conquest of Veil, the victories of the ' 
republic added less to the wealth than to the 
power of Rome. The states of Italy paid their 
tribute in military service only, andithe vast force, 
both by sea and lanth vrbich was exacted in the 
Ennic wars, u^as maiiitained at the e*S|>ehce of 
tlie Romans themselves. That high-spirited 
people (such is often the generous enthusiasm of 
freedom) cheerfully submitted to the most exces» 
sive but voluntary burdens, in thejttst'confidenee 
that they should- ^edily enjoy the rieii harvest 
of their laboiits, Their exjlectatieHs wek'e not 
dmppointed. In the course of a fW thd 
riches of %‘racu^.4od' (@arthage,. of Macedonia, 
andiOf Ami were brought in triumph to Rome. 
The treasures of Perseus alone amounted to near 
anSaijoii- two millions sterling, and the Roman peic^le, 
tribute 0 ? the sovereign of so many nations, was for ever 
Mzeor delivered from the weight of taxes." The in- 
creasing revenue of the provinces w^as found suffi- 
cient to defray the ordinary establishment of war 
ahd goverrfment, and the superfltoxis mass of 
gold and silver was deposited in the temple of 

^ See the fourth and fifth books of Livy. Jn the Homan Census,,^ 
property, power, and taxation, yere commensurate with e^ch other. 

KigL K^tur^ I*' aoliiit 3«- C4cero de Otfic# ii^ 22.- , 
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Saturn, and reserved for any unforeseen emergen- chap. 
cy of the state." 

History has never perhaps sujGFered a greater or Tributes 
more irreparable injury, than in the loss of the°[nce^^^™' 
curious register bequeathed by Augustus to the 
senate, in which that experienced prince so ac- 
curately balanced the revenues and expences of 
the Roman empire.^ Deprived of this clear and 
comprehensive estimate, we are; reduced to col- 
lect a few imperfect hints from such of the an- 
cients as have accidentally turned aside from the 
splendid to the more useful parts of history. 

We are informed that, by the conquests of Pom- 
pey, the tributes of Asia were raised from fifty tOof Asi«. 
one hundred and thirty-five millions of drachms ; 
or about four millions and a half sterling.^ tin- 
der the last and most indolent of the Ptolemies, 
the revenue of Egypt is said to have amounted of Egypt, 
to twelve thousand five hundred talents ; a sum 
equivalent to more than two millions and a 
half of our money, but which was afterwards 
considerably improved by the more exact eco- 
nomy of the Romans, and the increase of the 
trade of Ethiopia and India.’' Gaul was en-ofG«ii, 
riched by rapine, as Egypt was by commerce, 
and the tributes of those two great provinces 
have been compared as nearly equal to each 

« See a fine description of this accumulated wealth of ages, in Lu- 
can’s’ Fhars. 1. iii, V. 155, 

P Tacit, in Anna!. It seems to have existed in the time of 

Appian» 

« Piutatch. in Fompeio, p* 64S. * Straho, I. xvii, p. 79Mf 
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Other in value.' The ten thousand Euboic or 

Phoenician talents, about four millions ster- 

of Afric*, ling,* which vanquished Carthage was condemn- 
ed to pay within the term of fifty years, were 
a slight acknowledgment of the superiority of 
Rome," and cannot bear the least proportion 
with the taxes afterwards raised both on the lands 
and on the persons of the inhabitants, when the 
fertile coast of Africa was reduced into a pro- 
vince.* 

»f Spain, Spain, by a very singular fatality, was the Peru 
and Mexico of the old woi'ld. The discovery of 
the rich western continent by the Phoenicians, 
and the oppression of the simple natives, who 
were compelled to labour in their own mines for 
the benefit of strangers, form an exact type of 
the more recent history of Spanish America.’ 
The Phoenicians were acquainted only with the 
sea-coast of Spain; avarice, as well as ambition, 
carried the arras of Rome and Carthage into the 
heart of the country, and almost every part of 
the soil was found pregnant with copper, silver, 
and gold. Mention is made of a mine near Car- 
thagena, which yielded every day twenty-five 

* Vellems Paterculus* L ii, c. S9, He seems to give the prefer- 
?ince to the reven’tie of Gaul. 

* The Euboic, the Phcenickn, and the Alexandrian talents were 
double in weight to the Attic. See Hooper on ancient -weights and 
measures, p. ir, c. 5. It is very probable that the same talent wag 
carried from Tyre to Carthage. 

« Folyb. I. XV, c. 2. * Applan iiyFunicIs, p. 84 

y Diodorus Siculus, t v* ■ 'Cadia! was built by the Fhoenlcians, t 
little more s years before Christ* See VeH* 
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thousand drachms of silver, or about three him- chap. 
dred thousand pounds a-year.® Twenty thou- 
sand pound weight of gold was annually received 
from the provinces of Austria, Gallicia, and Lu- 
sitania.* 

We want both leisure and materials to pursue of tiie isle 
this curious inquiry through the many potent ° 
states that were annihilated in the Roman empire. 

Some notion, however, may be formed of the . 
revenue of the provinces where considerable 
wealth had been deposited by nature, ©r collected 
by man, if we observe the severe attention that 
was directed to the abodes of solitude and ste- 
rility. Augustus once received a petition from 
the inhabitants of Gyarus, humbly praying that 
they might be relieved from one-third of their 
excessive impositions. Their whole tax amounted 
indeed to no more than one hundred and fifty 
di'achms, or about five pounds : but Gyarus was 
a little island, or rather, a rock of the JSgean 
sea, destitute of fresh water and every necessary 
of life, and inhabited Only by a few wretched 
fishennen.” 

From the faint glimmerings of such doubtful Amount of 

^ 11 rcv®"< 

and scattered lights we should be inclined tOnue. 

believe, 1st, That (with every fair allowance for 

* Stx-abo, L Hi, p* 

® Piiii, Hist. Katur. 1, xxxiii, c. 3. He mentions likewise a sil» 

Ter mine in Dalmatia, that yielded eyery day iBfty pounds to the 

state. 

^ Strabo, 3. x, p. 485. Tacit. Anna!, iii, 69, and iv, 30. See in 
Tournefort (Voyages au Levant, iottre viii), a very lively xiicture 
tf the actual misery of Oyarw& L- ' '"-'I'. 

S 2 
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CHAP, the difference of times and circumstances) the 
jS'eneral income of the Roman provinces could 
seldom amount to less than fifteen or twenty 
millions of our money;' and, 2dly, That so 
ample a revenue must have been fully adequate 
to all the expences of the moderate government 
, instituted by Augustus, whose court was the mo* 
dest family of a private senator, and whose mili- 
tary establishment was calculated for the defence 
of the frontiers, without any aspiring vie%vs of 
conquest, or any serious apprehension of a foreign 
invasion, 

homan°d- Notwithstanding the seeming probability of 
ti*ens in- both these conclusions, the latter of them at least 
Augusfut^ is positively disowned by the language and con- 
duct of Augustus. It is not easy to determine 
whether, on this occasion, he acted as the com- 
mon father of the Roman w'orld, or as the op- 
pressor of liberty; whether he wished to relieve 
the provinces, or to impoverish the senate and 
the equestrian order. But no sooner had he 
assumed the reins of government, than he fre- 
quently intimated the insufficiency of the tributes, 
and the necessity of throwing an equitable pro- 
portion of the public burden upon Rome and 
Italy. In the prosecution of this unpopular de- 
sign, he advanced, however, by cautious and 
well-weighed steps. The introduction of customs 
was followed by the establishment of an excise, 

'* Elpsius de magttitiidiiie Ecwiani (I, 2, e. S) computed the re-* 
* at one ftfty inilHons of gold crowns; but hi« 

wliote Imk, tbowgb learwad and ingenious, betrajs a vtry hmt§4 
lin^inatlon. ^ - ■ 
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and the scheme of taxation was completed by an char. 
artful assessment on the real and personal pro- 
perty of the Roman citizens, who had been ex- 
empted from any kind of contribution above a 
century and a half. « 

I. In a great empire like that of Rome, a na-Thecui- 
tural balance of money must have gradually esta-*®‘“‘' 
blished itself. It has been already observed, that 
as the wealth of the provinces was attracted to 
the capital by the strong hand of conquest and 
power ; so a considerable part of it was restored 
to the industrious provinces by the gentle influ- 
ence of commerce and arts. In the reign of 
Augustus and his successors, duties were' im- 
posed on every kind of merchandise, which 
through a thousand channels flowed to the great 
centre of opulence and luxury ; and in whatso- 
ever manner the law was expressed, it was the 
Roman purchaser, and not the provincial mer- 
chant, who paid the tax.^ The I’ate of the 
customs varied from the eighth to the fortieth 
part of the value of the commodity 5 and we have 
a light to suppose that the variation was directed 
by the unalterable maxims of policy ; that a 
higher duty was fixed on the articles of luxury 
than on those of necessity, and that the produc- 
tions raised or manufactured by tlib labour of the 
subjects of the empire, were treated with more 
indulgence than was shewn to the pernicious, or 
p,t least the unpopular commerce of Arabia and 


f Tacit Ajinat xiiS^ SI* 

s I 
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CHAP. India.' There is still extant a long but im- 
perfect catalogue of eastern commodities, which 
about the time of Alexander Severus were subject 
to the payment of duties ; cinnamon, myrrh, 
pepper, ginger, and the whole tribe of aromatics, 
a great variety of precious stones, among which 
the diamond was the most remarkable for its 
price, and the emerald for its beauty.^ Parthian 
and Babylonian leather, cottons, silks, both raw 
and manufactured, ebony, ivory, and eunuchs.® 
We may observe that the use and value of those 
effeminate slaves gradually rose with the decline 
of the empire, 

Th« excise. II. The excise, introduced by Augustus after 
the civil wars, was extremely moderate, but it 
was general. It seldom exceeded one j)er cent; 
but it comprehended whatever was sold in the 
markets or by public aiict^n, from the most con™ 
siderable purchase of lands apd houses, to those 
minute objects which can only derive a value 
from their infinite multitude, and daily consump- 
tion. Such a tax, as it affects the body of the 
people, has ever been the occasion of clamour 
and discontent. An emperor well acquainted 

SsePliny (Hist. Natnr. 1. vi, c. 23, 1. xii, c. 18). His obsem- 

« tion, that the Indian commodities were sold at Borne at a hundred 

times their original price, may give us some notion of the produce 
of the customs, since that original price amounted to more than 
eight hundred thousand pounds. 

^ The ancients were unacq^uainted with the art of cutting dia« 
moads. 

s M. Bonchaud, in his treatise de l*Impot chez les Bomains, has 
transcribed this catalogue from the Higestj attempts, to Illustrate 
It by a very -prolix commieBtWyf ' 
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With the wants and resources of the state, was ciiaF. 
obliged to declare by a public edict, that the ' 
support of the army depended in a great measure 
on the produce of the excise.!* 

Ill, When Augustus resolved to esfablisb ataxonie- 
permanent military force for the defence of his^hSt-”^ 
government against foreign and domestic ene-®**®®®* 
mies, he instituted a peculiar treasury for the pay 
of the soldiers, the rewards of the veterans, and 
the extraordinary expences of war. The ample 
revenue of the excise, though peculiarly appro- 
priated to those uses, was found inadequate. 

To supply the deficiency, the emperor suggested 
a new tax of five per cent, on all legacies and 
inheritances. But the nobles of Rome were 
more tenacious of property than of freedom. 

Their indignant murmurs were received by Au- 
gustus with his usual temper. He candidly re- 
ferred the whole business to the senate, and ex- 
horted them to provide for the public service by 
some other expedient of a less odious nature. 

They were divided and perplexed. He insinu- 
ated to them, that their obstinacy Would oblige 
him to propose a general land-tax and capitation. 

They acquiesced in silence.* The new imposi- 
tion on legacies and inheritances was, however, 
mitigated by some restrictions. It did not take 
place unless the object was of a certain value, 

Tacit* AnnaL i, 78. Two yea^PS ahcmai'ds^ the reduction of 
the poor kingdom of Cappadocia gave Tiberius a pretence for dimi-' 
nishing the excise to one half ; but the relief tvas of very short 
duration* 

I# ivy p* h M, p« 8S5* 

S 4s 
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CHAP, most probably of fifty or an hundred pieces of 
gold nor could it be exacted from the nearest 
' of kin on the father’s side.* When the rights of 
nature and poverty were thus secured, it seemed 
reasonable, that a stranger, or a distant relation, 
who acquired an unexpected accession of fortune, 
should cheerfully resign a twentieth part of it, 
for the benefit of the state."* 

Suited to Such a tax, plentiful as it must prove in every 
atVralL '''^ealthy community, was most happily suited to 
“*»• the situation of thfe Romans, who could frame 
their arbitrary wills, according to the dictates of 
reason or caprice, without any restraint from the 
modern fetters of entails and settlements. From 
various causes the partiality of paternal affection 
often lost its influence over the stern patriots of 
the commonwealth, and the dissolute nobles of 
the empire ; and if the father bequeathed to his 
son the fourth part of^is ^ta;te, he removed all 
ground of le^l complaint.” But a rich child- 
less old man was a domestic tyrant, and his power 
increased with his years and infirmities. A ser- 
vile crowd, in which he frequently reckoned 
priEtors and consuls, courted his smiles, pam- 
pered his avarice, applauded his follies, served 
his passions, and waited with impatience for his 

j ■ 

^ The sum is only fixed by conjecture. 

* As the Eoman law subsisted for many ages, the or re- 

-ations on the mother’s side, were not called to the succession. Thk 
harsh institution was gradually undermined by humanity^ and finally 
abolished by Justinian. , . r- ' 

« Siie I* lb 
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(death. The arts of attendance and flattery were chap. 
formed into a most lucrative science; those who 
professed it acquired a peculiar appellation; and 
the whole city, according to the litely descrip- 
tions of satire, was divided between two parties, 
the hunters and their game.® Yet, while so 
many unjust and extravagant wills w'ere every 
day dictated by cunning, and subscrihed by folly, 
a few were the result of rational esteem and vir- 
tuous gratitude. Cicero, who had so often de- 
fended the lives and fortunes of his fellow-citizens, 
was rewarded with legacies to the amount of 
an himdred and seventy thousand pounds ;^ nor 
do the friends of the younger Pliny seem to 
have been less generous to that amiable orator.* 
Whatever was the motive of the testator, the 
treasury claimed, without distinction, the twen- 
tieth part of his estate ; and in the course of two 
or three generations, the whole property of the 
subject must have gradually passed through the 
coffers of the^statbi.'‘,(l‘ ' - 

In the first andgolden yeafsOfthereignofNerOjReguia- 
that prince, from a desire of populanty, anBpv-efflperw^ 
haps from a blind impulse of benevolence, con- 
ceived a wish of abolishing the oppression of 
the customs and excise. The wisest senators ap- 
plauded his magnanimity ; but they diverted him 

* Horat^ I. ii, sat. v. Petron. c. 116, Sec* , Plin. 1» ii? epbt. 20. 

^ Cicero in Phillipp. ii, e* 16. . . : 

See his epistles. Every such wili give him an occasion of dis- 
playing his reverence to the dead, and his justice to the living. 
reconciled both, in his behaviour to a aou who had been disinhf tit- 
led by hii mother (v» 1)* 
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CHAP, from the execution of a design, which would, 
have dissolved the strength and resources of the 
republic.*' Had it indeed been possible to rea- 
lize this dream of fancy, such princes as Trajan 
and the Antonines would surely have embraced 
with ardour the glorious opportunity of con- 
ferring so signal an obligation on mankind. Sa- 
tisfied, however, with alleviating the public bur- 
den, they attempted not to remove it. The 
mildness and precision of their laws ascertained 
the rule and measure of taxation, and protected 
the subject of every rank against arbitrary inter- 
pretations, antiquated claims, and the insolent 
vexation of the farmers of the revenue.® For 
it is somewhat singular that, in every age, the 
best and wisest of the Roman governors per- 
severed in this pernicious method of collecting 
the principal branches at least of the excise and 
customs.* . ‘ 

Edict of The sentiments, and, indeed, the situation of 
Carat alia. Qai-^calla, were very different from those of the 
Antonines. Inattentive, or rather averse to the 
welfare of his people, he found himself under the 
necessity of gratifying the insatiate avarice, which 
he had excited in the army. Of the several im- 
positions introduced by Augustus, the twentieth 
on inheritances and legacies was the most fruit- 
ful, as well as the most comprehensive. As its 

^ Tacit. Annal. xiii» 50. Esprit des Loix, h xH, c. 10. 

« See Pliny’s Panegyric, the Angustan history, and Bainnan de 
Tectigal. passim. 

^ The tribute^ (prdiJeriy so called) were not farmed;, since the good 
princes often j-cmitted many millions of arrears* 
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influence was not confined to Rome or Italy, the chap- 
produce continually increased with the gradual 
extension of the Roman City. The new citi- 
zens, though charged, on equal terms,” with the 
payment of new taxes, which had not afiected 
them as subjects, derived an ample compensa- 
tion from the rank they obtained, the privileges ' 
they acquired, and the fair prospect of honours 
and fortune that was thrown open to their am- 
bition. But the favour which implied a distinc-The free- 
tion was lost in the prodigality of Caracalla, and^°“ 
the reluctant provincials were compelled to assume 
the vain title, and the real obligations, of Roman ais, for the 
citizens. Nor was the rapacious son of Severusll”^’®®^*^ 
contented with such a measure of taxation as had 
appeared sufficient to his moderate predecessors. 

Instead of a twentieth, he exacted a tenth of all 
legacies and inheritances ; and during his reign 
(for the ancient proportion was restored after his 
death) he crushed alike every part of the empire 
under the weight of his iron sceptre.” 

When all the provincials became liable to theTemporaiy 
peculiar impositions of Roman citizens, theyofti«'Ki» 
seemed to acquire a legal exemption from the*”^*®' 
tributes which they had paid in their former 
condition of subjects. Such were not the maxims 
of government adopted by Caracalla and his pre- 
tended son. The old as well as the new taxes 
were, at the same time, levied in the provinces, 

« The situation of the new citizens is minutely describoti by Pliny 
(Panegyric, c. ST, 38, 39> Tmjuo published a law very much in 
their favour. 

* Dious h Ixxvii, pf 1^05. 
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CHAP. It was reserved for the virtue of Alexander to 
relieve them, in a ereat measure, from this into- 
ierable grievance, by reducing the tributes to a 
thirtieth part of the sum exacted at the time of 
his accession.? It is impossible to conjecture 
the motive that engaged him to spare so trifling a 
remnant of the public evil; but the noxious weed, 
which had not been totally eradicated, again 
sprang up with the most luxuriant growth, and, 
in the succeeding age, darkened the Roman world 
with its deadly shade. In the course of this his- 
tory, we shall be too often summoned to explain 
the land-tax, the capitation, and the heavy con. 
tributions of corn, wine, oil, and meat, which 
were exacted from the provinces for the use of the 
court, the army, and the capital. 

Conse- As long as Rome and Italy were respected as 
the the centre of government, a national spirit was 

ancient, and insensibly imbibed 
Eome. by the adopted, citizens. The principal com- 
mands of the army were filled by men who had 
received a liberal education, were well instructed 
in the advantages of laws and letters, and who 
had lisen, by equal steps, through the regular 
succession of civil and military honours.®’ To 
their influence and example we may partly ascribe 
the modest obedience of the legions during the 
two first centuries of the imperial history, 

^ He who paid ten awret, the usual tribute, was charged wit|i no 
more than the third part of an aureus, and proportional^ pieces of 
' gold were coined by Alexander’s order. Hist. August, p* with 
. the commentary of Salmaslus* 

* See the lives orAgricola,, Vespasian, Trajan, Severus, and hie 
three competitors, and indeed of ail the men of thpse timesg 
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But when the last enclosure of the Roman 
constitution was trampled down by Caracalla, 
the separation of professions gradually succeeded 
to the distmction of ranks. The more polished 
citizens of the internal provinces were alone qua> 
lifted to act as lawyers and magistrates. The 
rougher trade of arms was abandoned to the pea- 
sants and barbarians of the frontiers* who knew 
no country but their camp, no science but that of 
war, no civil laws, and scarcely those of military 
discipline. With bloody hands, savage manners, 
and desperate resolutions* they sometimes guard- 
ed, but much oftener subverted, the throne of 
the emperors. 
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CHAP. yii. 

The dffcatmi and tyranny of Maximin . — Hebellion 
in Africa and Italy, under the authority of the 
senate- — Chil wars and seditions. — Violent deaths 
of Maximin and his son, of Maximus and Bal~ 
hinus, and of the three Gordians.— Usurpation 
and secular games of Philip. 

*^vnr' various forms of government, whicli 

have prevailed in the world, an hereditary mo- 
SitrSi^ D^D'chy seems to present the fairest scope forri., 
cuie dicule. Is it possible to relate, without an in- 
dignant smile, that on the father’s decease, the 
property of a nation, like that of a drove of oxen, 
descends to his infant son, as yet unknown to 
mankind and to himself ; and that the bravest 
warriors and the wisest statesmen, relinquishing 
their natural right to empire, approach the royal 
cradle with bended knees and protestations of 
inviolable fidelity ? Satire and declamation may 
paint these obvious topics in the most dazzling 
colours, but our more serious thoughts will re- 
spect a useful prejudice, that establishes a rule of 
succession, ihdependent of the passions of man- 
kind ; and we shall cheerfully acquiesce in any 
expedient which deprives the multitude of the 
dangerous, and indeed the ideal, power of giv- 
ing themselves a master. _ 

ana solid In the cool :^hade of retirement, we may easily 
eftoS!** devise imaglnaiy forms of government, in which 
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the sceptre shall be constantly bestowed on the chap. 
most worthy, by the free and incorrupt suffrage 
of the whole community. Experience overturns 
these airy fabrics, and teaches us, that in a large 
society, the election of a monarch can never de- 
volve to the wisest, or to the most numerous, part 
of the people. The army is the only order of 
men sufficiently united to concur in the same sen- 
timents, and powerful enough to impose them 
on the rest of their fellow-citizens ; but the tem- 
per of soldiers, habituated at once to violence and 
to slavery, renders- them very unfit guardians of 
a legal, or even a civil, constitution. .Justice, 
humanity, or political wisdom, are qualities they 
are too little acquainted with in themselves, to 
appreciate them in others. Valour will acquire 
their esteem, and liberality will purchase their 
suffrage ; but the first of these merits is often 
lodged in the most savage breasts ; the latter can 
only exert itself at the expence of the public ; and 
both may be turned against the possessor of the 
throne, by the ambition of a daring rival. 

The superior prerogative of birth, fwhen it has Want of it 
obtained the sanction of time and popular opi-man*einr 
nion, is the plainest and least invidious of all 
distinctions among mankind. The acknowledged the greatest 
right extinguishes the hopes of faction, and 
conscious security disarms the cruelty of the mo- 
narch. To the firm establishment of this idea, 
we owe the peaceful succession and mild admi- 
nistrafion of European monarchies. To the 
defect of it, we must attribute the frequent civil 
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CHAP, wars, through which an Asiatic despot is obliged 
to cut his way to the throne of his fathers. Yet 
even in the East, the sphere of contention is 
usually limited to the princes of the reigning 
house ; and as soon as the more fortunate compe- 
titor has removed his brethren, by the sword and 
the bow-string, he no longer ejitertains any jea- 
lousy of his meaner subjects. But the Roman 
empire, after the authority of the senate had sunk 
ijito contempt, w'as a vast scene of confusion. 
The royal, and even noble, families of the pro- 
vinces, had long since been led in ti'iumph before 
the car of the haughty republicans. The ancient 
families of Rome had successively fallen beneath 
the tyranny of the Caesars ; and whilst those 
princes were shackled by the forms of a common- 
wealth, and disappointed by the repeated failure 
of their posterity,® it was impossible that any 
idea of hereditary succession should have taken 
root in the minds of their subjects. The right to 
the throne, which none could claim from birth, 
-every one assumed from merit. The daring 
hopes of ambition were set loose from the salutary 
restraints of law and prejudice, and the meanest 
of mankind might, without folly, entertain a 
hope of being raised, by valour and fortune, to a 
rank in the afmy, in which a single crime woiihj 
enable him to wrest the sceptre of the world from 
his feeble and unpopular master. After the mur- 

^ Jbad beeii no ejcsnnpk of. three successive genergfelons o». 
the thrOUe | only who succeeded their fathers. 

of the '<i#Wth8feand the pennission, 
r ' the fr«<|U6»t practice ^ divorceS^i'ivere generally unfriiitM, 
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(!er of Alexander Severus, and the elevation of chaP. 
Maxiinin, no emperor could think himself safe 
«ipon the throne, and every barbarian peasant of 
the frontier might aspire to that august, but dan- 
gerous station. 

About thirty-two years before that event, the Birth and 
emperor Severus, returning from an eastern expe-^7» ‘^"t>,° ^ 
dition, halted in Thrace, to celebrate, with mi- 
litary games, . the birth-day of his younger son, 

Geta. The country flocked in crowds to behold 
their sovereign, and a young barbarian of gigantic 
stature, earnestly solicited, in Ms rude dialect, 
that he might be allowed to contend for the prize 
of wrestling* As the pride of discipline would 
have been disgraced in the overthrow of a Roman 
soldier by a Thracian peasant, he was matched 
with the stoutest followers of the camp, sixteen 
of whom he successively laid on the ground. 

His victory was rewarded by some trifling gifts, 
and a permission to inlist in the troops. The 
next day, the happy barbarian was distinguished 
above a crowd of recruits, dancing and exulting 
after the fashion of his country. As soon as he 
perceived' that he had attracted the emperor’s 
notice, he instantly ran up to his horse, and fol- 
lowed him on foot, without the least appearance 
of fatigue, in a long and rapid, careef. “ Thra- 
cian,” said Severus with astonishment, “ art 
“ thou disposed to wrestle after thy race?” Most 
willingly, sir, replied the unwearied youth ; and, 
almost in a breath, overthrew ■ seven of the 
strongest soldiers in the army. A gold collar was 
von. I. ■ T 
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CHAP, the prize of his matchless vigour and activity, and 
hewasimmediatelyappointedtoserve inthe horse- 
guards who always attended on the person of the 
sovereign.” 

His miii- Jlaximin, for that was his name, though born 
^s«vicey^ the territories of the empire, descended from 
a mixed race ttf barbarians. His father was a 
Goth, and his mother of the nation of the Alani. 
He displayed, on every occasion, a valour equal 
to his strength ; and his native fierceness was 
soon tempered or disguised by the knowledge of 
the world. Under the reign of Severus and his 
son, he obt^ed the rank of centurion, with the 
favour and esteem of both those princes, the for- 
mer of wliom was an excellent judge of merit. 
Gratitude forbade Maximin to serve under the 
assmin of Garacalla. Honour taught him to 
decline the effeminate insults of Elagabalus. On 
the accession of Alexander he returned to court, 
and wm placed by that prince in a station useful 
to the service, and honourable to himself. The 
fourth legion, to which he was appointed tribune, 
soon became, under his care, the best disciplined 
of the whole army. With the general ap^ause 
of the soldiers, who bestowed on their favourite 
hero the names of Ajax and Hercules, be was 
successively promoted to the first military com- 
mand f and had not he still retain^ too much 

Hist# August. 3 p* 138# 

# ® Hist August p. . 140# Hcrocliaii, L vif p# Aurelius. 

Ticfor* By it i^em ‘ttet 

xniii^ tei of tiio. .TrIWIim homf with 

general 
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of his savage origin, the emipePor might perhaps chap. 
have given his own sister in marriage to the son 
of Maximin.^ 

Instead of securing his fidelity, these favoiu’s Conspiracy 
served only to inflame theamhition of the Thra-^^^^' 
cian peasant, who deemed his fortune inadequate 
to his merit, as long as he was constrained to 
acknowledge a superior. Though a stranger to 
real wisdom, he was not devoid of a selfish cun- 
ning, which shewed him that the emperor had 
lost the aifection of the army, and taught him to 
improve their discontent to his own advantage. 

It is easy for faction and calumny to shed their 
poison on the administration of the best of princes, 
and to accuse even their virtues, by artfully con- 
founding them with those vices to which they 
bear the nearest afiinity. The troops listened 
with pleasure to the emissaries of Maximin. 

They blushed at their own ignominious patience, 
which, during thirteen years, had supported the 
vexatious discipline imposed by an elFeminate Sy- 
rian, the timid slave of his mother and of the 
senate. It was time, they cried, to cast away 
that useless phantom of the civil power, and to 
elect for their prince and general a real soldierj 
educated in camps, exercised in war, who would 
assert the glory, and distribute amcmg his corn- 
panions the treasures of the empire- A great 

^general commission of discipHainj^ the recruits of the whole army"* 

His biographer ought to have, marked, with moro care, his exploits, 
aui the sdcccssiye. steps of Ms military promotions. 

^ See the original letter of Alexander Seyerms, Hist* 
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CHAP, araiy was at that time assemhlctl on thfe banks ctf 
the Rhine, tinder the command- of the empefor 
himself, who, almost immediately after his return 
from the Persian war, had been obliged to march 
against the barbarians of Germany. The im- 
portant care of training and reviewing the new 
levies was intrusted to Blaximin. One day, as 
he entered the field of exercise, the troops, either 
from a sudden impulse, or a formed conspiracy; 
saluted him emperor, silenced by their loud accla- 
mations his obstinate refusal, and hastened to 
A. D. 2ss, consummate their rebellion by the murder of 
March 19 . j^ie^ander Severus. 

Murder of The circumstanccs of his death are variously 
related. The writers, who supposed that he died 
in ignorance of the ingratitude and ambition of 
Maximin, affinn that, after taking a frugal re- 
past in tlie sight of the army, he retired to sleep, 
and that, about the seventh hour of the day, a' 
part of his own guards broke into the imperial 
tent, and, with many %vounds, assassinated their 
virtuous aud unsuspecting prince.” If we credit’ 
another, and indeed a more probable account, 
Maximin was invested with the purple by a nu- 
aneroOs detachment, at the distance of several 
miles from the head-quarters; and he trusted for 
^luccess rather to tlie ^cret wishes, than to the 

* Hist» August, p. 135. I have softened some of the most impro* 
feible circumstances of this wretched biographer. From this 
worded narration j it should seem, that the prince’s buiumu havlnf 
t ficcldentall/exitered the tent, and awakened the slumbeiing'»mc»narcli| 

thefjar.of punishmei^liurgel him; to perstiade the dlssiFected ioldler^ 
to coimxiit the murder,/' , “ ; - 
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public declarations of the great army. Alexan- chaA 
der had sufficient time to awaken a faint sense- 
of loyalty among his troops; but their reluctant 
pi’ofessions of fidelity quickly vanished on the ap- 
pearance of Maximin, who declared himself the 
friend and advocate of the military order, and 
was unanimously acknowledged emperor of the 
Romans by the applauding legions. The son of 
Mamaea, betrayed and deserted, withdrew into 
his tent, desirous at least to conceal his approacli- 
ing fate from the insults of the multitude. He 
was soon followed by a tribune and some centu- 
rions, the ministers of death ; - but instead of re- 
ceiving withmanlyresolutiontheinevitablestroke, 
his unavailing cries and entreaties disgraced the 
last moments of his life, and converted into 
contempt some portion of the just pity which his 
innocence and misfortunes must inspire. His 
mother Mamaea, whose pride and avarice he loud- 
ly accused as the cause of his ruin, perished with 
her son. The most faithful of hjs friends were 
sacrificed to the first fury of the soldiers, Others 
were reserved for the more deliberate cruelty of 
the usurper; and those who experienced the 
mildest treatment, were stripped of their em- 
ployments, and ignominiously driven from the 
court and army,*^ 

The former tyrants, Caligula and Nero, Com- Tyranny ,>f 
modus and Caracalla, Avere all dissolute and 
experienced youths,® educated in the purple,, and 

^ Herodian, E vi,' p. 22S-227. * 

« Caligida, th,e i&Idest of the four, %vas only twenty-five ycar.s of 
age when he ascended the throne ; Caracialla %vas twenty-three, €om« 

’modus hinetcen, and Nero no more ilian ^evinteen. 
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p. corrupted by the pride of empire, the luxury of 
Rome, and the perhdious voice of flattery. The 
cruelty of Maximin was derived from a different 
source, the fear of contempt. Though he de- 
pended on the attachment of the soldiers, who 
loved him fw virtues like their own, he was con- 
scious that his mean and barbarian origin, his sa- 
vage appearance, and his total ignorance of the 
arts and institutions of civil life,*^ formed a very 
unfavourable contrast with the amiablp manners 
of the unhappy Alexander. He remembered, 
that, in his humbler fortune, he had often waited 
before the door of the haughty nobles of Rome, 
and had been denied admittance by the insolence 
pf their slaves. H.e recollected too the friendship 
of a few who had relieved his poverty, and assisted 
his rising hopes. But those who had spumed, 
and those who had protected the Thracian, were 
guilty pf ihe saipe crime, the knowledge of his 
origin^ pbscurity. Ror this crime many were 
put to death; and by the execution of several of 
his benefactors, Maximin published, in charac- 
ters of blood, the indelible history of his baseness 
and ingratitude.? , 

The, dark aod sanguinary squl of the tyrant, 
was di^n topvery suspicion against those among 
his subjects who were the most distinguished by 
their birth or merit. Whenever he was alarmed 

^ It that he was t©ta|ly ef the 0ree|; langjiage, 

which, from its universal nm in eonvemtlon letters,’ Ivas an 

senti'al |wt ©f liberal education. 

' ’ ^ Hist, |r. I'il. Ileifodiaii, t vil, 23T* The latter oC 

these historians has been most unjustly censured for sparing the vices 
of Maximin.' ■ - * » * . . ^ • 
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with the sound of treason, his cruelty was un- cBap, 
bounded and unrelenting. A conspiracy against , 
his life was either discovered or imagined, and 
Magnus, a consular senator, was named as the 
principal author of it. Without a witness, with- 
out a trial, and without an opportunity of de- 
fence, Magnus, with four thousand of his sup- 
posed accomplices, were put to death. Italy and 
the whole empire were infested with innumerable 
spies and informers. On the slightest accusation, 
the first of the Roman nobles, who had governed 
provinces, commanded armies, and been adorned 
with the consular and triumphal ornaments, were 
chained on J^he public carriage, and h>ttried 
away to the emperor’s presence. Confiscation, 
exile, or simple death, were esteemed uncommon 
instances of his lenity. Some of the unfortunate 
sufferers he ordered to be sewed up ifl the hides 
of slaughtered animals, others to be exposed to 
wild beasts, others again to be beaten to death 
‘with clubs, During the three years of his reign, 
he disdained to visit either Roine or Italy, His 
camp, occasionally removed from the banks of 
the Rhine to those of the Danube# was the steat 
of his stem despotism, whjch trampled on every 
principle of law and justice# and was supported 
by the avowed power of the &wofA,^ No man 

** ^ wife of Maxijnln, t>y wise witfi female 

gentl^nessa sometimes fei'jclc illie -lif truth 

and humanity* See Ammianus Marceii|nus, p c. 1* where he 
alludes to the fact^ which he hi^ pxore fully related under the reign 
of the Ctordiahfe* We may eoMect from the medals, that iVdins;^ 
was the name of this benevolent empress; and from the title of' 
ilt’OTj, that she 4^^ hetee M’axiihtm ■ (V alesius ad lo?* Am?* 
Spaid^ein? de et Pt-Ht tom. p. 300. 
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CHAP, of noWebirth, elegant accomplishments, or know-y 
ledge of civil business, was suffered near his per- 
son; and the court of a Roman emperor revived 
the idea of those ancient chiefs of slaves and gladi- 
ators, whose savage power had left a deep impres- 
sion of terror and detestation.^ 

Oppression As long as the cruelty of Maximin was con- 
vinces.^*” fined to the illustrious senators, or even to the 
bold adventurers, who in the court or army ex- 
pose themselves • to the caprice of fortune, the 
body of the people viewed their sufferings with 
indifference, or perhaps with pleasure. But the 
tyrant’s avarice, stimulated by the insatiate desires 
of the soldiers, at length attacked the public pro- 
perty. Every city of the empire was possessed of 
an independent revenue, destined to purchase 
corn for the multitude, and to supply the expences 
of the gam0s and entertainments. . By a single^ 
act of authority,, tht whole mass of wealth was 
at once confiscated for the use of the imperial 
treasury. The temples were stripped of their 
most valuable offerings of gold and silver, and 
the statues of gods, heroes, and emperors, were 
melted down and coined into money. These im- 
pious orders could not be executed without tu- 
mults and massacres, as in many places the people 
chose rather tSi die in the defence of their altars, 
than to behold in the midst of peace their cities 
exposed to the rapine and cruelty of war. The 
soldiers themselvp, among whom this sacrile- 
gious plunder was distributed, received it with a 

^ He $0 mi Atljenio# Hist Auauit ' 
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Mush : and, hardened as they were in acts of yioT oh ap, 
lence, they dreaded tiie just reproaches of their 
friends and relations. Throughout the Roman 
world a general cry of indignation was heard, 
imploring vengeance on the common, enemy of 
human kind ; and at length, by an act of private 
oppi’ession, a peaceful and unarmed province was 
driven into rebellion against him,™ ■ 

The procurator of Africa was a servant worthyKovoit in 
of such a master, who considered the lines 
confiscations of the rich as one of the most fruitT^P“‘- 
ful branchesiofi the. imperial revenue. An infr 
quitpus sentence, had been . pronounced against 
some opulent' j^ouths of that couMry, the execu,. 
tion of which would have stripped them of far 
the greater part of their patrimony, In this ex- 
tremity, a resolution that must either complete 
or prevent their ruin, was dictated by despair. 

A respite of three days, obtained with difficulty 
from the rapacious treasurer, was employed iii 
collecting from their estates a great ■ number of 
slaves and peasants, blindly,devpfedi to the coin-. 
mands of their lords, and armed with the rustio 
weapons of clubs and* axes. Thh leaders of tlie 
conspii’aeyi asthEy were admitted to the audience 
of the procurator,! stabbed him with the daggers 
concealed under their garments, anti, by the as- 
sistance of their tumultuary train, seized on- thO 
little town of Thysdrus," an4 erected’ the siand- 

» Hero'aian, p. 23S. Zosim, 1 . iyp. 15»-- ' '■ 

In the fertile territory of Byzacium, one hundred and dfty 
|3ail€s to the south Carthage. Thi$ city was decorated, probably 

■ 'by 
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CHAP, ard.of rebellion against the sovereign of theRO* 
man empire. They rested their hopes on the 
hatred of mankind against Maximin, and they 
judiciously resolved to oppose to that detested 
tyrant, an emperor whose mild virtues had al- 
ready acquired the love and esteem of the Ro- 
mans, and whose authority over the province 
would give weight and stability to the enterprize. 
Gordianus, their proconsul, and the object of 
their choice, refused, with unfeigned reluctance, 
the dangerous honour, and begged, with tears, 
that they would sutFer him to terminate in peace 
a long and innocent life, without staining his 
feeble age with civil blood. Their menaces 
compelled him to accept the imperial purple, 
his only refuge, indeed, against the jealous cruelty 
of Maximin, since, according to the reasoning of 
tyrants, those who have been esteemed worthy 
of the throne deserve death* and those who de- 
liberate have already rebelled,® 
ciiMaoter family of Gordianus was one ©f the most 

tion of the illustrious of the Roman senate. On the father’s 
descended from the Gracchi ; on 
his mother’s, from the emperor Trajan. A 
great estate enabled him to support the dignity 
of his birth ; and, in the enjoyment of it, he 
displayed aif elegant taste, and beneficent dis- 
position. The palace in Rome, formerly inha- 
bited by the great Pompey, had been, during 

Iby tlie witfe tbie title, ol’ witli a jfifte 

whldi m stete* See Itinew* Wkmh 

.pm aad .f. IH# 

^ Eerediw* t tlif -HliSt. 153* 
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several generations, in the pdssession of Gordian’s 
family It was distinguished by ancient tro- 
phies of naval victories, and decorated with the 
works of modern painting. His villa on the 
road to Pragneste was celebrated for baths of sin- 
gular beauty and extent, for three stately rooms 
of an hundred feet in length, and for amagnificent 
portico, supported by two hundred columns of 
the four most curious and costly sorts of mar- 
ble.'* The public shews exhibited at his ex- 
pence, and in which the people were enteitained 
with many hundreds of Mid beasts and Radia- 
tors/ seem to surpass the fortdne of a subject; 
and whilst the liberality of other magistrates 
was confined to a few solemn festivals in Rome, 
the magnificence of Gordian was repeated, when 
he was aedile, every month in the year, and ex- 
tended, during his consulship, to the principal 


P Hist, August, p, The celebrated house of Fompey in carinit 
was usurped by Marc Antony^ aud consequently became, after the 
triumvir’s death, a part of the imperial domain* , The emperor Tra- 
jan allowed, and even encouraged, the rich stmafesrs % purchase thos6 
magnificent and useless places (Plin. Fapegyric, h. S8) f and it may 
seem probable that, on this occasion, Fompey’s house came into the 
possession of Oordian’s great-grandfather* 

^ The Claudlan, the Numidian, the Caiystian, and the Synna- 
dian* The colours of Eoman marbles have been faintly described, 
and imperfecpy distinguished. It appears, however, that the Carys- 
tian was a sea-green, and that the marble of Synnada was white, 
mixed with oval spots of purple- See Salmasius ad Hist. August#. 
F* ' ■ ' 

Hist. August, p. ISl, 152. He sometimes gave five hundred pair 
of gladiators, never less than one hundred and fifty. He once gave* 
Ibr the use of the eircUs, one hundred Sicilian, and as .many Cappa- 
docian horses. The animals designed for hunting were chiefly bears, 
boars, bulte* elk% #ild asses, Ac. Elephants and lions sswisa 
have been appropriated to imperial magnificence. 
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the decline and fall 

cities of Italy. He was twice elevated to the last- 
mentioned dignity, by Caracalla and by Alex- 
ander ; for he possessed the uncommon talent of 
acquiring the esteem of virtuous princes, with- 
out alarming the jealousy of tyrants. His long 
life was innocently spent in the study of letters 
and the peaceful honours of Rome ; and, till he 
was named proconsul of Africa by the voice of 
the senate and the approbation ^ of Alexander,® 
he appears prudently to have declined the com- 
mand of armies and the government of provinces. 
As long as that emperor lived, Africa was happy 
under the administration of his worthy repre- 
sentative ; after the barbarous Maximin had 
qsurped the. throne, Gordiauus alleviated the 
miseries which he was unable to prevent. When 
he reluctantly accejited the purple, he was above 
fourscore years old ; a last and valuable remains 
of the happy age of the Antonines, whose virtues 
he revived in his own conduct, and celebrated in 
an elegant poem of thirty books. With the ve- 
nerable proconsul, his son, who had accompanied 
him into Africa as his lieutenant, was likewise 
declared emperor. His manners were less pure, 
but his character was equally amiable with that 
of his father. Twenty-two acknowledged con- 
cubines, and 'a library of sixty-twp thousand vo- 
lumes, attested the variety of his inclinations ; 
and from the productions which he left behind 

■< Aiigtefaa History, p. isl, ‘wbkfci 

at shews Alejiaactek for* the authority of the sonatej 

by that 'asseiably. 
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him, it appears that the former as well as the chap^ 
latter were designed for use rather than for os- 
tentation.* The HomUn people acknowledged 
in the features of the younger Gordian ,the re- 
semblance of Scipio Africanus, recollected with 
pleasure that his mother was the grand-daughter 
of Antoninus Pius, and rested the public, hope 
on those latent virtues which had hitherto, as 
they fondly imagined, lain concealed in the lux- 
urious indolence of a private life. 

As soon as the Qordians had appeased the first soK- 
tumult of a popular electioni they removed their ^atior 
court to Carthage. They were received with 
acclamations of the Africans, who honoured their 
virtues, and who, since the visit of Hadrian^ 
had never beheld the majesty of a Roman etn- 
peror.. But these vain acclamations neither 
strengthened nor confirmed the title of the Gor- 
dians. They were induced by principle, as well 
as interest^ , to solicit the approbation of the 
senate ; and a deputation of the noblest provin- 
cials was sent, without delay#,tp, to relate 
and justify the conduct of their countrymen, who, 
having long suffered with patience, were at^length 
resolved to act with vigour. The letters of the 
new princes were modest and respectful, excusing 
the necessity which had obliged them to accept 
the imperial title ; but submitting, their election 

^ . ' 4 .. , •' 

^ By each of h!s concubines, the younger Gordian left three or 
' lour cMIdren- '''tlirlitei:ai7-|irod«ctions? though iesB;mimerou% ' were 
hy n,o laeaiiB 
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CHAP, and their fate to the supreme judgment of the 
senate.” 

The senate The inclinations of the senate were neither 
doubtful nor dirided. The birth and noble alii- 
^ ances of the Gordians had intimately connected 
’ them with the most illustrious houses of Rome. 
Their fortune had created many dependents in 
that assembly, their merit had acquired many 
friends. Their mild administration opened the 
flattering prospect of the restoration, not only of 
the civil but even of the republican government. 
The terror of military violence, which had first 
obliged the senate to forget the murder of Alex- 
ander, and to ratify the election of a barbarian 
peasant,* now produced a contrary effect, and 
provoked them to assert the injured rights of 
freedom and humanity. The hatred of Maximin 
towards the senate was declared and implacable ; 
the tamest submission had not appeased his fury ; 
the most cautious innocence would not remove 
his suspicions ; and even the care of their own 
safety urged them to share the fortune of an 
enterprise, of which (if unsuccessful) they were 
sure to be the first victims. These considerations, 
and perhaps others of a more private nature, 
were debated in a previous conference of the 
consuls and '^the magistrates. As soon as their 
resolution was decided, they convoked in the 
temple of Castor the whole body of the senate, 

^ h SM* Assist |j« 144 

* Quod tawu patm dto porkulo$tim«»lsliioant5» iMOTef araiat# 
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according to an ancient form of secrecy/ cal- chap, 
culated to awaken their attention, and to conceal 
their decrees. “ Conscript fathers,” said the'”"”"* 
consul Syllanus, " the two Gordians, both of 
“ consular dignity, the one your proconsul, the 
“ other your lieutenant, have been declared em- 
“ perors by the general consent of Africa. Let 
“ us return thanks,” he boldly continued, “ to 
« the youth of Thysdrus ; let us return thanks 
“ to the faithful people of Carthage, our gene- 
“ rous deliverers from an horrid monster. — Why 
“ do you hear me thus coolly, thus timidly? 

“ Why do you cast ttiose anxious looks on each 
other ? why hesitate ? Maximin is a public 
“ enemy! may his enmity soon expire with him, 
and may we long enjoy the prudence and feli- 
“ city of Gordian the father, the valour and 
“ constancy of Gordian the son !”“ The noble 
ardour of the consul revived the languid spirit 
of the senate. By an unanimous decree the elec- and de. 
tion of the Gordians was ratified; Maximin, hisMaXun 
son, and his adherents were inomainced enemies® 
of their country, and liberal rewards were of- 
fered to whosoever had the courage and good 
fortune to destroy them. 

During the emperor’s absence, a detachment a 
»f the praetorian guards renmined"at Rome, tOmL'd”' 

Eome 

y Ewti t!ie serTaats of tSie feoiwe, the scribes, were 
their office was filled hy the sertatoirs themselves. We are obliged 
tq the History, p, 15!^, *gr ex- 

Utmple of th« old discipline of the commonwealth. 

« This spirited speech, translated from the Asigustia© historian, 
p. 156e iieetias traa^ribed by frcw the orlginid icegisters of th 
•apiate. 
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cHAt*. pi*dt^ct, or rather to command the capital. The 
prefect Vitalianus' had signalized his fidelity to 
Maximin, by the alacrity with which he had 
obeyed, and even prevented, the cruel mandates 
of the tyrant. His death alone coald rescue the 
.'uithority of the senate and the lives of the 
senatorsj from a state of danger and suspence. 
Before their resolves had transpired, a qusestor 
and some tribunes were commissioned to take 
his devoted life. They executed the order with 
equal boldness and success ; and, with their 
bloody daggers in their Jiands, ran through the 
streets, proclaiming to the people and the sol- 
diers, the news of the happy revolution. The 
enthusiasm of liberty was seconded by the pro- 
mise of a large donative, in lands and money j 
the statues of Maximin were thrown downj 
the capital Of the empire acknowledged, .with 
transport, the authority of the two Gordians 
Und the senate;® and the example of Rome was 
. followed by the rest of Italy, 
ana pre- A new spirit had arisen in that assembly;, 
Sin \rar. ^ whose long patience had been insulted by wanton 
despotism and militaiy licence. The senate as- 
sumed the reins of government, and, with a calm 
intrepidity, prepared to vindicate by arms the 
cause of freedom. Among the consular senators 
recommended by their merit and services to the 
favour of the emperor Alexander, it was easy to 
select twenty, not unequal to the command of 
an army, and the conduct of a war. To these 

f I vii, p. 244 a , 
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tras tbe defence of Italy entrusted. Each was chap. 
appointed to act in his respective department ; 
authorized to enrol and discipline the Italian 
youth ; and instructed to fortify the ports and 
highways, against the impending invasion of 
Maximin. A number of deputies, chosen from 
the most illustrious of the senatorian and eques- 
trian orders, were dispatched at the same time to 
the governors of the several provinces, earnestly 
conjuring them to fly to the assistance of their 
country, and to remind the nations of their an- 
cient ties of friendship with the Roman senate 
and people. The general respect with which 
these deputies were received, and the zeal of 
Italy and the provinces in favour of the senate, 
sufficiently prove that the subjects of Maximin 
were reduced to that uncommon distress, in 
which the body of the people has more to fear 
from oppression than from, resistance. The con* 
sciousness of that melancholy truth, inspires a 
degree of persevering fury, seldom to be found 
in those civil wars which are artifieialiy supported 
for the benefit of a few, factious and designing 
leaders.'’ 

For while the cause of the Gordians was em- Defeat and 
braced with such diffusive ardour, the Gordians the* two 
themselves were no more. The feeble court 
Carthage was alarmed with the rapid approach ofsd iuiy. ’ 
Capdlanus, governor of Mauritania, who, with a 
small band of veterans, and a fierce host of bar- 

^ HercM^anji I. p. I. ?iii, p* Hist* Augost p» 
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CHAP, bariaiis, attacked a faithful, but unwarlike pro- 
vince. Tlie younger Gordian sallied out to meet 
the enemy at the head of a few guards, and a 
numerous undisciplined multitude, educated in 
the peaceful luxury of Carthage. His useless 
valour served only to procure him an honourable 
death in the field of battle. His aged father, 
whose reign had not exceeded thirty-six days, 
put an end to his life onthefirstnews of the defeat. 
Carthage, destitute of defence, opened her gates 
to the conqueror, and Africa was exposed to the 
rapacious cruelty of a slave, obliged to satisfy his 
unrelenting master with a lai’ge account of blood 
and treasure.” 

Election of The fate of the Gordians filled Kome with just, 
amfSI- unexpected terror. The senate convoked in 
mis by the the temple of Concord; affected to transact the 
9ih common business of tbe day ; and seemed to de- 
cline, with trembling anxiety, the consideration 
of their own, and the public danger. A silent 
consternation prevailed on the assembly, till a 
senator, of the name and family of Trajan, awak- 
ened his brethren from their fatal lethargy. He 
represented to them, that the choice of cautious 
dilatory measures had been long since out of their 
power; that Maximin, implacable by nature, 

« Hcrocliait, 1. vH, p. Hist* August, p. 150-1 60* We may 
observe, that one month and six claj’s, for the reign of Gordian, is a 
just correction of Casaubon and Panviniits, instead of the absurd 
reading of one year and six months. See Commentar. p. 193« 
simias relates, Li, p. IT, that the two Gordians perished by a tem- 
pest in the midst of. their navigations a strange ignorance of history^ 
or a strange abuse of '.metaphors t 
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and exasperated by injuries, was advancing to- chap. 
wards Italy, at the head of the military force of 
the empire; and that their only remaining alter- 
native, was either to meet him bravely in the 
field, or tamely to expect the tortures and igno- 
minious death reserved for unsuccessful rebellion. 

“ We have lost,” continued he^ “ two excellent 
“ princes ; but unless we desert mu’selves, the 
“ hopes of the republic have not perished with 
“ the Gordians. Many are the senators, whose 
" virtues have deserved, and whose abilities 
“ would sustain, the imperial dignity. Let us 
“ elect two emperors, one of whom may con- 
" duct the war against the public efiemy, whilst 
“ his colleague remains at Rome to direct the 
civil administration. Icheerfullyexpose myself 
“ to the danger and envy of the nomination, 

“ and give my vote in favour of Maximus and 
" Balbinus. Ratify my choice, conscript fathers, 

“ or appoint, in their place, others more worthy 
“ of the empire.” The general apprehension 
silenced the whispers of jealousy ; the merit of the 
candidates was universally acknowledged ; and 
the house resounded with the sincere acclama- 
tions, of “ long life and victory to the emperors 
“ Maximiss and Balbinus. You are happy in the 
« judgment of the senate ; may the republic be 
“ happy under your administration !”** 

■ See iltc Augustaa liistory, p, 100, from the 'registers of the se- 
nate ; the -Mate Is confessedly faulty, but the coincidence of 
Apollinarlaii games enabk^s us to correct it- 

U 2 , “ 
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CHAP. The virtues and the reputation of the new em- 
perors justified the most sanguine hopes of the 
Their ciia- Romans. The various nature of their talents 
lacteis, ggej^ej tQ appropriate to each his peculiar de- 
partment of peace and war, without leaving room 
for jealous emulation. Balbinus was an admired 
' orator, a poet of distinguished fame, and a wise 
magistrate, who had exercised with innocence 
and applause the civil jurisdiction in almost all the 
interior provinces of the empire. His birth was 
noble,® his fortune affluent, his manners liberal 
and affable. In him the love of pleasure was 
corrected by a sense of dignity, nor had the habits 
of ease deprived him of a capacity for businefe. 
The mind of Maximus was formed in a rougher 
mould. By his valour and abilities he had raised 
himself from the meanest origin to the first em- 
ployments of the state and army. His victories 
over the Sarmatlans and the Germans, the aus- 
terity of his life, and the rigid impartiality of his 
justice, whilst he was prefect of the city, com- 
manded the esteem of a people, whose affections 
were engaged in favour of the more amiable 
Balbinus, The two colleagues had both been 

« He was descended fro,m Cornelius Baibns, a noble Spaniard? 
and the adopted ’Son of Theophanes, the Greek historian. Balbui? 
oi>tain€d the freedom of Eome by the favour of Fompey, and pre« 
serv^ it by the eloquence of Cicero (see Orat pro Cornei, Balbo)* 
The friendship of Caesar (to whom he rendered the most important 
sseeret services in the civil war) raised him to the consulship and the 
pontificate, honours never yet possessed by a strang'er. The nephew 
of this Baibus trliiriiphed over the Garamantes. See Dicfionnaire de 
Bayle, an mot ’■wh#© he dlstlhgoishes the several persons of 

that name, and rectifies, with his usual accuracy,, the mistakes of 
former writers concerning tlicm* 
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«Oiisiils (Balbinus had twice enjoyed that honour- chap. 

able office), both had been named among the 

twenty lieutenants of thesenate; and since the one 
was sixty, and the other seventy-four years old/ 
they had both attained the full maturity of age 
and experience. 

After the senate had conferred on Maximus Tumult as 
and Balbinus an equal portion of the consular The young* 
and tribunitian power, the title of fathers 
their country, and the joint office of supreme cassw. 
pontiff, tliey ascended to the capitol, to return 
thanks to the gods, protectors of Rome.* The 
solemn rites of sacrifice were disturbed by a se- 
dition of the people. The licentious multitude 
neither loved the I’igid Maximus, nor did they 
sufficiently fear the mild and humane Balbinus. 

Their increasing numbers surrounded the temple 
of Jupiter; with obstinate clamours they asserted 
their inherent right of consenting to the election 
of their sovereign ; and demanded, with an ap- 
parent moderation, that, besides the two empe- 
rors chosen by the senate, a third should be added 
of the family of the Gordians, as a just return 
of gratitude to those princes who had sacrificed 
their lives for the republic. At the head of the 
city-guards, and the youth of the equcstriaij 

^ Zonaraf?, L x!i, p. But little dependence is to be bad on 

tlie|authoiity of a modern Greek, so grossly jgpmn^nt of the history 

tiie third century, that he create.^ several imaginary emperors, 
and confounds those who really existed. 

® Heroijjian, L vii, p. supposes, that the senate was at first 
0011%'ok^d in the eapitoi, and is very eloquent on the occasion. The 
Augustan history, p, IIG, umms much more authentic. 

0 3 ^ 
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CHAP, order, Maximus and Balbinus attempted to cut 

VII • 

their way through the seditious multitude. The 
iBultitiidej amiecl with sticks and stones^ drove 
them back into the capitol. It is prudent to 
yield when the contest, whatever may be the issue 
of it, must be fatal to both parties. A boy, only 
thirteen years of age, the grandson of the elder, 
and nephew of the younger, Gordian, was pro- 
duced to the people, invested with the ornaments 
and title of Cmsar. The tumult was appeased by 
this easy condescension ; and the two emperors, 
as soon as they had been peaceably acknowledg- 
ed in . Rome, prepared to defend Italy against 
the common enemy. 

Maximia Whilst in Rome and Africa revolutions sue- 
Sftfceeded each othfir with such amazing rapidity, 
senate and the mind of Maximin was agitated by the most 
pews.”' furious passions, He is said to have received the 
news of the rebellion of the Gordians, and of the 
iJecree of the senate against him, not with the 
temper of a man, but tbe rage of a wild beast ; 
which, as it could not discharge itself on the disr 
taut senate, threatened the life of his son, of his 
friends, and of all who ventured to approach hii? 
person. The grateful intelligence of the death 
iOf the Gordians was quickly followed by the as- 
surance that,the senate, laying aside all hopes of 
pardon or accommodation, had substituted in 
their room two emperors, with whose merit he 
could not be unacquainted. Revenge was the 
only consolation left to Maximin, and nevenge 
could only be obtained by arms. The strength 
of the legions had been assembled by Alexander 
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from all parts of the empire. Three successful chap. 
campaigns against the Germans, and the Sanua- 
tians, had raised their fame, confirmed their 
discipline, and even increased their numbers, by 
filling the ranks with the flower of the barbarian 
youth. The life of Maximin had been spent in 
war, and the candid seyerity of history cannot 
refuse liim the valour of a soldier, or even the 
abilities of an experienced general.*' It might 
naturally be expected, that a prince of such a 
character, instead of suffering the rebellion to 
gain stability by delay, should immediately have 
marched from the banks of the Danube to those 
of the Tyber, and that his victorious army, in- 
stigated by contempt for the senate, and eager to 
gather the spoils of Italy, should have burned 
with impatience to finish the easy and lucrative 
conquest. Yet as far as we can trust to the ob- 
scure chronology of that period,* it appears that 

^ In Herodian, 1. vii, p. and in the Augustan history, we 
have three several orations of Maximin to his army, on the rebellion 
•of x\frica and Rome. M. de Tillemont has very justly observed, that 
they neither agree with each other, nor with truth. Histoire des 
JEmpereiirs, turn, iii, p. 799. 

^ The carelessness of tiie ^\'nter.s of that age leaves us in a singular 
perplexity. 1. We know that, hlaximiLs and Buibiniis were killed 
timing the Capltoline games. Jleimlian, 1. viii, p. 2Bo. The au- 
Ihurily of {’ensorhma (dc Dio Xutali, c. 18) enables ns to fix lhrs.se 
games, with certainty, to the year S3S, but leave? us in ignorance oi* 
tlic month or day. S. The election of Gordian hy the senate Is 
fixed, with cipial certainty, to the 27th of May; but we aye at a 
inss to di.scover, whether it was in the same or the preceding year. 
'ri'Ueninnt and I\furutori, who maintain tbo two opposite opinions, 
bring into the Held a desultory troop of authoritiesi, conjectiuTS, and 
prssbubiiitics. The one seems to draw out, the other to contract, the 
series f»f events hetweoa those periods, more than cun-be -well reconciled 
!.o fcasyn and history* Yet it is necessary to choose between theuL 
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CHAP, the operations of some foreign wax* deferred the 
Italian expedition till the ensuing spring. From 
tlie prudent conduct of nlaximin, we may learn 
that the savage features of his chai-acterhave been 
exaggerated by the pencil of party, that his jxas- 
sions, however impetuous, sulnnitted to the force 
of reason, and that the barbarian possessed some,- 
thing of the gcnei'ous spirit of Sylla, who suh- 
dued the enemies of Kome, befoi’e he suffered 
himself to revenge his px'ivate injuries.'' 

Marches Wbcii the troops of Maximin, advancing in 

into Italy, , ■■■.■■,' - ■ ' ■ " 

A. D. g 38 , excellent order, arrived at the toot oi the Julian 
Fe!ii{iai> tJiey ivere terrified by the silence and deso- 

lation that reigned on the frontiers of Italy. The 
villages and open towns had been abandoned on 
their approach by the inhabitants, the cattle was 
driven away, the provisions removed, or destro)*- 
ed, the bridges bi’oke down, nor was any thing 
left which could afford either shelter or sub- 
sistence to an invader. Such had been the wise 
orders of the generals of the senate ; whose de- 
sign was to protract the war, to ruin the army of 
Maximin by the slow operation of famine, and to 
consume his strength in the sieges of the prin- 
cipal cities of Italy, which they had plentifully 
stored with men and provisions from the deserted 
Siege of country. Aquileia received and withstood the 
A(juUcja. shock of the invasion. The streams that 
issue from the head of the Hadriatic gulf, swelled 

^ Velleius Fnterljiilvs, I* li, cv ^34t. Tke president Memtes* 
(in liis dialogue Sylla and Eiicrates) expresses tiie 

fentwnents of a spirited;, and even a spblirae 
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by the melting of the winter sdiows,^ Opposed chap. 
an nucxiicctcd obstacle to the arms of Maximin, 

At leiigth, on a singular bridge, constructed, with 
ai’t and dirSculty, of large hogsheads, he trans- 
ported his army to the opposite bank, rooted up 
the beautiful vineyards in the neighbourhood of 
Aqiiileia, demolished the suburbs, and employed 
the timber of the buildings in the engines and 
towers, with which, on every side, he attacked the 
city. The wtdls, fallen to decay during the 
security of a long peace, had been liastily repaired 
on this sudden emergency ; but the firmest de- 
fence of Aijuileia consisted in the constancy of 
the citizens ; all ranks of whom, instead of being 
dismayed, were animated, by the extreme dan- 
ger, nnd their knowledge of the tyrant’s unrelent- 
ing tem],)er. Their courage was supjjqrted and 
directed by Crispinus and Menophilus, two of the 
twenty lieutenants of the senate, who, with a small 
body of regular troops, had thrown themselves 
into the besieged place. The army of Maximin 
was repulsed on repeated attacks, his machmes 

Miiratori (Annali tom. ii, p. 204) thinks the melting 

of the snow suits better with the months of June or Jul.v, than with 
that of February. Tiie opinion of a man who passed his life between 
the Alps and the Appenuines, is undoubtedly of great weight ; yoj; 

I O'bservcj 1. That the long winter, of which Muratori takes advaii^ 
tage, is to be found only in the Latin version, anti not in the Greek 
text of Keradian. 2. That the vicissitude of suns and rains, to which, 
the .soldiers of hiaximln w^Te exposed (Herodian, L viii, p. 279) do* 
nGte.s the spring rather than the summer. We may observe likewise, 
that .these several .streams, as tliey molted into one, composed the 
poetically (in every sense of the word) described by Vir« 
gil* They are about ttvclve miles to the east of Ac|iiilela» M&t 
|.:jgv£5r. Italia, tom* i, p* &c, 
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CHAP, destroyed by showers of artificial fire, and the 
generous enthusiasm of the Aquileians was exalt- 
ed mto a confidence oi success^ by the opinion^ 
that Belenus, their tutelar deity, combated in 
person in the defence of his distressed worship- 
pers.™ 

Conduct of The emperor Maximus, who had advanced as 
" “ ' far as Ravenna, to secure that important place, 
and to hasten the military preparations, beheld 
the event of the war in the more faithful mirror 
of reason and policy. He was too sensible, that 
a single town could not resist t!ie persevering 
eflbrts of a great army ; and he dreaded, lest the 
enemy, tired with the obstinate resistance of 
Aquileia, should on a sudden relinquish the 
fruitless siege, and march directly towaMs Rome. 
The fate of the empire, and the cause of freedom, 
must then be committed to the chance of a battle; 
and what arms coidd he oppose to the veteran 
legions of the Rhine and Danube ? Some 
troops newly levied among the generous, but 
enervated, youth of Italy, and a body of German 
auxiliaries, on whose firmness, in the hour of 
trial, it was dangerous to depend. In the midst 
of these just alarms, the stroke of domestic con- 
• spiracy punished the crimes of Maximin, and 

delivered Rcane and the senate from the calami- 
ties that would surely have attended the victory 
of ail enraged barbarian, 

® Herodian, 1. viii, p* 272. Tlie Celtic deity was f?tippa>ec! to be 
Apollo, atid x‘ficeiv 0 d, under that name, the tbaoks oi* 

A temple was likewise, tmlit, '.to Fenus tbe Bald, i« honour of ilic 
•women of A«iuil.eia>. who had gwiii’ up tlielr hair to make ropes foy 

the military engines* 
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The people of AquOeia had sicarcely expe- chap. 
rieiiced any of the common miseries of a siege ; 
their magazines were plentifully supplied, and 'oJ- 
several fountains within the walls assured them of^f“‘”“ 
an inexhaustible resource of fresh water. The-'-o- s^s. 
soldiers of Maximin wei-e, on the contrary, 
posed to the inclemency of the season, the con- 
tagion of disease, and the horrors of famine. 

The open country ivas ruined, the rivers filled 
with the slain, and polluted witli blood. A spi- 
rit of despair and disaffection beg’an to dilTiise it- 
self among the troops ; and as tljey ivere cut off 
from all intelligence, they easily believed that 
the whole empire had embraced the cause of the 
senate, and that they were left as devoted vic- 
tims to perish under the impregnable walls of 
Aquileia. The fierce temper of the tyrant was 
exaspei'ated by disappointments, which he imput- 
ed to the cowardice of his army ; and his wanton 
and ill-timed cruelty, instead of striking terror, 
inspired hatred, and a just desire of revenge. 

A party of praetorian guards, who trembled 
for fheir wives and children in the camp of 
Alba, near Rome, executed the sentence of the 
senate. Maximin, abandoned by his g-nards, 
was slain in his tent, with his son (whom he had 
associated to the honours of the purple), Anuli- 
nus the prefect, and the principal ministers of 
his tyranny.” The sight of their heads, b*onie 

Herodian* I. viii, p. 279 . Hist* August, p. 140. ■ The tlurn- 
tion of Maxi mill’s reign lias not been defined ivith much accuracy-^, 
except by Eutropius, who allows him three years and a few days 
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on the point of spears, convinced the citizens of 
Aqnileia, that the siege was at an end ; the gates 
of the city were thrown open, a liberal market 
was provided for the hungry troops of Maximin, 
and the whole army joined in solemn protesta- 
tions of fidelity to the senate and the people of 
Rome, and to their lawful emperors Maximus 
and Biilbimis. Such was the deserv'ed fate {»f 
a brutal savage, destitute, as he has generally 
been represented, of every sentiment that dis- 
tinguishes a civilized, or even a human being. 
The body was suited to the soul. The stature 
of Maximin exceeded the measure of eight 
feet, and cii’cumstances almost incredible are 
related of his matchless strength and appetite.* 
Had he lived in a less enlightened age, tradition 
and jioctry might w'ell have described him as 
one of those monstrous giants, whose superna- 
tural power was constantly exerted for the de- 
struction of mankind. 

It is easier to conceive than to describe the 
universal joy of the Roman world on the fall of 
the tyrant, the news of which is said to have been 
cari'ied in four days from Acpulcia to Rome. 
The return of Maximus was a triumphal proccs- 

<1- i) ? we <Ieper)d on the integrity of the text, as tiic Latin 
original is checked by the Greek version of Pjeauius. 

Eight Homan feet and one third, winch are equal to above 
eight'English feet, as the two measures are to each other In tlse pro- 
portion to 96T to 3000. See Graves’s discourse on the lionian foot. 
We are told that Maximin could drink in a day. an amphora (or 
about seven gallons of wine), and eat thirty or forty pounds of meat. 
He could move a loaded wdggon, break a horse’s leg with his SsU 
crumble stones In his hand, and tecuf up sniali trees by the roots. See 
his life in the Augustan History, 
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aion; his colleague and young Gordian went out 
to meet him, and the three princes made their 
entry into the capital, attended by the ambassa- 
dors of almost all the cities of Italy, saluted 
with the splendid offerings of gratitude and su- 
perstition, and received with the unfeigned ac- 
clamations of the senate and people, who per- 
suafled tlremselves that a golden age would suc- 
ceed to an age of irony The conduct ©f the two 
emperors corresponded with these expectations- 
They administered justice in person ; and the ri- 
g'oxu’ of the one was tempered by the other’s cle- 
mency. The oppressive taxes with which Maxi- 
min had loaded the rights of inheritance and' 
succession, were repealed, or at least moderated. 
Discipline was revived, and with tlie advice of 
the senate many wise laws wei’e enacted by their 
imperial ministers, vrho endeavoured to restore 
a civil constitution on the ruins of military ty- 
ranny. “ What reward may we expect for de- 
“ livering Rome from a monster?” was the 
question asked by Maximus, in a moment of 
freedom and confidence, Balbinus answered it 
without hesitation, “ The love of the senate, of 
the people, and of all mankind.” “ AlasP 
replied his more penetrating colleague, " Alas ! 
“ I dread tiic hatred of the soklicrs; and the fatal 
“ effects of their resentment.’”* His apprehen- 
sions were but too well justified by the event. 

♦ See tine co^grainlatoty letter of Clatiditiis lullamis ijbi ©omul, W 
Uhe two emperors# lo the Aagustaw History. 

Hist* August, p. 11 L 


TUS DEeun^E AND fktt 

Whilst Maximus was preparing to defend Italy 
against the common foe, Balbinus, who remained 
at at Rome, had been engaged in scenes of blood 
and intestine discord- Distrust and jealousy 
reigned in the senate ; and even in the temples 
where they assembled, every senator carried either 
open or concealed arms. In the midst of their 
deliberations, two veterans of the guards, actu- 
ated either by curiosity or a sinister motive, au- 
daciously thrust themselves into the house, and 
advanced by degrees beyond the altar of Victory. 
Gallicanus, a consular, and Maecenas, a praeto- 
rian senator, viewed with indignation their inso- 
lent intnision : drawing their daggers, they laid, 
the spies, for such they deemed them, dead at 
the foot of the altar, and then advancing to the 
door of the senate, imprudently exhorted the 
multitude to massacre the praetorians, as the se- 
cret adherents of the tyrant. Those who escaped 
the first fury of the tumult tooic refuge in 
the camp, which they defended with superior 
advantage against the reiterated attacks of the 
people, assisted by the numerous bands of gla- 
diators, the property of opulent nobles. The 
civil war lasted many days, with infinite loss and 
confusion on both sides. When the pipes were 
broken that shpplied the camp with water, the 
prajtorians were reduced to intolerable distress ; 
but in their turn they made desperate sallies into 
the city, set fire to a great number of houses, 
and filled the streets with the blood of the inha- 
bitants. The emperor Balbinus attempted, by 
ineffectual edicts and precarious truces, to recon- 
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die tlie factious at Eome. But their animosity, chap. 
though smothered for a while, burnt with re- 
doubled violence. Tlie soldiers, detesting the""""" 
senate and the people, despised the weakness of a 
prince, who wanted either the spirit or the power 
to command the obedience of his subjects." 

After the tyrant's death, his formidable anny Discontent 
had acknowledged, from necessity rather lhan“^j‘g“P‘'“’* 
from choice, tlie authority of Maximus, whoguaiJs- 
transported himself without delay to the camp 
before Aquilcia. As soon as he had received 
their oath of fidelity, he adth-essed them in terms 
full of mildness and moderation ; lamented, ra- 
ther than arraigned, the wild disorders of the 
times, and assured the soldiers, that of all their 
past conduct, the senate wmuld remember only 
their generous desertion of the tyrant, and their 
voluntary return to their duty. Maximus en- 
forced his exhortations by a liberal donative, 
purified the camp by a solemn sacrifice of ex- 
piation, and then dismissed the legions to their 
several pi’ovinces, iiripressed, as he hoped, with 
a lively sense of gratitude and obedience.® But 
nothing could reconcile the haughty spirit of , the 
prmtorians. They attended the emperors on the 
memorable day of their public entry into Home ; 
but amidst the general acclamations, the sidlen 
dejected countenance of the guards sufficiently 
declared that they considered themselves as the 
object, rathep than the partners, of the triumph. 

When the whole body was united in their camp, 
those who had served under Maximin, and those 

® Her®diaii» L vilif p. 233* ® Herodian^ 1* viiij p* 2IS* 
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CHA.P. wild hAd remained at Rome, insensibly coiimm-' 
nicated to each other their comniahits and an- 
prehensions. . The emperors chosen by the army 
had perished with ignominy ; those elected by 
the senate were seated on the throne.*' The long- 
discord between the civil and military powers 
was decided by a war, in which the former had 
obtained a complete victory. The soldiers must 
now learn a new doctrine of submission to the 
senate ; and whatever clemency was affected 
by that politic assembly, they dreaded a slow 
revenge, coloured by the name of discipline, and 
justified by fair pretences of the public good, 
But their fate was still in their own hands ; and 
if they had courage to despise the vain torroi-s 
of an impotent republic, it was easy to con- 
vince the world, that those who were masters 
of the arms, were masters of the authority, of 
the state, ■ ' 

STassacre When the senate elected two princes, it is 
mus and probable that, besides tlic declared reason of pro- 
Baibmus. aiding for the various emergencies of peace and 
war, they were actuated by the secret desire 
of weakening by division the despotism of tlie 
supreme magistrate. Their policy was cffertual. 
but it proved fatal both to their emperors and 
to tlicmselves. The jealousy of power was soon 
exasperated by the difference of character. Max- 
imus despised Balbiims as a luxurious noble, and 
was in his turn disdained by his colleague as an 

^ Tlie ol^agmtlori Wide jmprcideiitly eiiongh In t1icac« 

flamatkns of tlfie senate, and with regard to the soldiers Ii; 
the appearance of » wa«m insult, BmL August. i% IWs 
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obscure soldier. Their silent discord was under- chap. 

Vll 

stood ratlier than seenj " but the mutual con- " 
sciousness prevented them from uniting m any 
vigorous naeasures of defeiKe against their com- 
mon enemtes of the praetorian camp. The 
whole city was employed in the capitoline 
games, and the emperors were left almost alone 
in the jmlace. On a sudden they were alarmed 
by the approach of a troop of desperate a^as- 
sius. Ignorant of each ether’s situation or de- 
signs, for they already occupied very distant 
• apartments, afraid to give or to receive assistance, 
they wasted the importmit moments in idle de- 
bates and fruitless recriminations. The arrival 
of the guards put an end to the vain strife. 

They seized on these emperors of the senate, 
for such they called them with malicious con- 
tempt, stripped them of them garments, and ■ 
dragged them in insolent triumph through the 
streets of Borne, with a design of inflicting a 
slow and citwl death m th^e unfortunate 
princes. The fear of a resmm from the %ith- 
ful Germans of the imperial guards, shortened 
their tortures ; and their bodies, mangled with 
a thousand wounds, were left exposed to the 

insults or to the pity of the populace.* 

% . 

** Bteordia: tacit®, et ^11® !ntel%erentur pbtiiJ? quatn 
Histf August- p. ITO* This wdi-diosctt i» |uroljahJ;pst»l®Ji 

froiu some better writer* 

* Hwidte, It i?ii% fk $$% 
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TH^/OfiCLINK ANO t-kth 

CHAP. In the space of a few months, six princes had 
ijeen cut oft’ by the sword. Gordian, who had 
The thkd already received the title of Caesar, was the only 
rmiaS pcrsoii tlmt occiUTed to the soldiers as proper to 
sole empe- flji the vacant throne.^ They carried him to 
the camp, and unanimously saluted him Augustus 
and emperor. His name was dear to the senate 
and people ; his tender age promised a long im- 
punity of military licence ; and the submission of 
Rome and the provinces to the. choice of the 
praetorian guards, saved the republic, at tixe ex- 
pence indeed of its freedom and dignity, from • 
the horrors of a new civil war in the heart of 
the capital/ . 

innocenc* As the third Gordian was only nineteen years 
of Gordian! of age at the time of his death, the history of his 
lifer were it known to us with greater accuracy 
than it really fe, would contain little more than 
the account of his education, and;tli,e conduct of 
'Ministers, who h^ turns abused or guided the 
simplicity of his unexperienced youth. Immedi- 
ately after his accession, he fell into the hands of 

* Quia non alius crat in praesenti, is, the esipression of the Augus- 

y*Quintus durtius d. c.’ 0) pays an elegant courtpliment to the 
emperor of the day,- for having,: by his^ happy acceasim, esitinguish- 
ed m many firebrarnds, uheathed so many swords, and put an end 
to the evils of a divided government. After weighing with atten- 
tion every word of^ ihe passage, I am of opinion, that it suits better 
with the elevation of Gordian, than with any othdr period of the 
Homan history. In that case, it may serve to decide the age of 
Quintus Curtius. Those who place' him under the first Cassars, argue 
from the purity of his style,' but are embarrassed by the 'silence of 
QuktUian, in his accui'«te list of loman historians. 
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his mother’s eunuchs, that pernicious vermin of chap. 
the East, who, since the days of Elagabalus, had 
infested the Roman palace. By the artfhl conspi- 
racy of these wretches, an impenetrable veil was 
drawn between an innocent prince and bis op- 
pressed subjects; the virtuous disposition of Gor- 
dian was deceived, and the honours of the empire 
sold without his knowledge, though in a very 
public manner, to the most worthless of man- 
kind. We are ignorant by what fortunate acci- 
dent the emperor escaped from this ignominious 
slavery, and devolved 'Ms confidence on a mi- 
nister, whose wise councils had no object except 
the glory of his sovereign, and the happiness of 
the people. It should seem that love and learning*. 24 o; 
introduced Misitheus to the favour of Gor-^Sml of 
dian. The young prince married the daughter 
of his master of rhetoric, and promoted his fa- 
ther-in-law to the first offices of the empire. 

Two admirable letters that passed between them 
are still extant. The-iftfl^lef, with the conscious 
dignity of virtue, congrtotetes^GoMian that he 
is delivered from the tyranny of the eunuchs,® 
and still more that he is sensible of his deliver- 
ance. The emperor acknowledges, with an ami- 
able confusion, the errors of his past conduct ; 
and laments, with singular propriety^, the misfor- 
tune of a monarch, from whom a venal trib^ of 

» Hist. August, p. 161. From some liiats in tbe two letters, I 
should e3cp*ict that the eunuchs were not expelled the palace, without 
some degree of gentle violence, and that the young Oordian rather 
approved of, than consented to, their disgrace. 
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CHAP, courtiers perpetually labour to conceal the 
truth.^ 

The Per- The life of Misitheus had been spent in the 
iri 343. profession of letters, not of arras ; yet such was 
the versatile genius of that great man, that, when 
he was appointed praetorian prefect, he dis- 
charged the military duties of his place with vi- 
gour and ability. The Persians had invaded 
iVlesopotaraia, and threatened Antioch. By the 
persuasion of his father-indav, the . young em- 
peror quitted the iuNiury of Boipe, opened, for 
the last time recorded in history, the temple of 
.Tanus, and marched'itiT®''^^ the East. On 
his approach with a ’ great army, the Persians 
withdrew their garrisons from the cities which 
they had already taken, and retired from the Eu- 
phrates to the Tigris. Gordian eipoyed the plea- 
sure of announcing !|0 the senate the first success 
of his arms, which . he* ascribed with a looming 
modesty «d gratitude to the wisdom of his fa- 
ther and prefect. Duping the whple expedition, 
hlisitheus watched over the safety and discipline 
of the army; whilst he prevented their dangerous 
murmurs by maintaining a regular plenty in the 
camp, and by establishing ample magazines of 
vinegar, bacon, straw, barley, and wheat, in all 
the cities of “the frontier.** But the prosperity 

Duxit ux«rem iiliam Misitfiei, fjuem cmisa eloq^nentiiJe iJignum 
parentela sua putavit $ et pi’aerectum statim fecit ? jwst quod, nou 
puerile jam et coutemptibile videbatur impenum* 

Bist. Augusts p» 162. Aureliiis Tfetor. 'Forpfejriiis m Tit. Flo» 
to* ap, Fabridum Biiblibt!b.|l3rr«k:«. I. ‘ iV| c. $0. pbilotfopber 
Fiotiuas accompanied tbe army, prompted by the lave ©f Imawlelgftj?, 
tod by the hape of peiaetratiu^ aa far m l»d»» 
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of Gordias expired with Miptheus, who died of chap. 
a flux, not without very strong’ suspicions of poi- 
son. Philip, his successor in the prefecture, wasTr.lS’ 
an Arab by birth, and conseqwntlyj in the earlier 
part of his life, a robber by profes^oru His rise 
from so obscure a station to the first dignities of 
the empire, seems to prove that he lyas a bold 
and able leader. But his boldness prompted him 
to aspire to the throne, and his abiJrties were em- 
ployerl to supplant, not to serve, his indulgent 
master, The minds of the wkliers were irritated 
by an artificial scarcity, by his contrivanct; 

in the camp j and the distress of the army was 
attributed to the youth and incapacity of the 
prince. It is not in our power to trace the sutv 
cessive stepi of the secret conspiracy and open 
sedition, which were at length fatal to Gordian. 

A sepulchral monument was erected to his me-Mwdei of 
mory on the spoP where he was killed^ near thef“‘'f244,^ 
conflux of ! the Euphrates with the little river 
Aboras."* The fortaaahMsPhilip raised to the 
empire by the votes of tbeapol^ers, fitaiind a iwdy 
obedience from the senate and the provinces.® 

We cannot forbear transcribing the ingenious, Form of® 
though somewhat fanciful description, which arop*,M^. 

* About twenty miles from the little tfjwn, ofaCircesium, on the 
frontier of the two empi|:es. ^ ■ 

^ Th<^ inscription (wliich contained a ifefy sfingBl^r pwn) wa| eras- 
ed by the order of Licinlus, who Of relationship 

(Hist. Aogwst* p. Idd); but the of earth,, 

which formed the sepulchre* still w&hsistod In . the time Of Jiillaiu 
See Attitnllm. B&^epin* xxlii, 5, ■ 

^ Aurelias Victor* Eutrop* lx, 2. Orosius, -via, W, - Amiuiauiis 
Marcelilniis, xiiii, -I* Sosittms* 1. i* p.l9, - Philip, who was a na- 
tive of l^o.stra, ahmtt forty year^ of age* 

S S 
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CHAP, celebrated writer of our own times has traced of 
the military government of the Roman empire. 
“ What in that age was called the Roman Om- 
“ pire, was only an irregular republic, not un- 
« like the aristocracy of Algiers,® where the 
“ militia, “ posSessed of the sovereignty, creates 
“ and deposes a magistrate, who is styled a dey. 
“ Perhaps, indeed, it may be laid down as a 
‘‘ general rule, that a military government is, 
in some respect^ ‘more'te|jttblican than mo- 
“ narthidal. ‘it be said tbit the sol- 

" diers only partook of the government by their 
“ disobedience and rebellions. The speeches 
“ made to them by the emperoi-s, were they 
** not at length of the same nature as those 
“ fonnerly pronounced to the people by the 
■consuls'and the tribunes ? And although the 
armies had ho regular place or ibrins of as- 
'setnbly ; ' thoUghf^*'flidif'’d'ebhtes were short, 
^^ thfeif^hdtidh ‘sudden, and their resolves seldom 
the' result of cool reflection, did they not dis- 
“ pose, with absolute sw'ay, of the public for- 
“ tune ? What was the emperor, except the 
“ minister of a violent government, elected for 
“ the private benefit of the soldiers. 

“ When the army had elected Philip, who 
was’-prsetdSri'aA fo the third Gordian, 

^ (Jan the epithet of arutocrac^ be applied, with any propriety, t» 

tlie government of Algicrss? Every mjiitaiy government jHoats 
tween the extremes of absolute monarchy and wild democracy. 

’ ^ ®; The military xepnWic ^ of the immaiulces In Egypt, i^ould have 
a£qir4e<I; M. de {see Considerations sur la Grandeur 

et la DeeadeMe to Ko*n'ains, c. 16 ),. a justcr md more nAt# 
■|>arallei. • ■ 
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the latter demanded, that he might remain chap. 
“ sole eniperor ; he was unable to obtain it. He_^^ 

“ requested, that* the powep might be e*iually 
“ divided between them ; the army wouJd not 
“ listen to his ^eeeh. He consented to be de.- 
“ graded- to the rank of Caesar ; the favour -Whs 
“ refused him. He desired, at least, he might 
" be appointed prmtorian psrefect ; his prayer 
“ was rejected. Finally, he pleaded for his life. 

“ The army, in these several judgments, excr- 
cised the supreme magistracy.” According to 
the historian, whose douhtful narrative the pre- 
sident De Montesquien has adopted, Fhibp> who, 
during the whole transaction, had preserved n 
sullen silence, was inclined to spare tlie innocent 
life of his benefactor ; till, recoUectiag that his 
innocence might excite a dangerous compassion 
in the Roman world, be commanded, without 
regard to his suppliant cries, that he should be 
seized, stfipt, and led away to instant death. 

After a moment^s panse, the. inUnman sentence 
was executed.^ - • 'A.»' *-■ 

On his return from the East to Rtjme,. Phrlip, 
desirous of obliterating the memory of his.crimes, * 
and of captivating the affections of the people, 

> The A.ngmtB.n (p. 163, . 164), jpaniiot* in tJiis in^ance, 

}m reconciled with itself or with probability. Hpw coyld Philip 
conclt^mn his predecessor, yet eonseerate^,Mf . ivHow 

could he order his public execut|iop,,^^^rtii Ih the 

jsepate, ^culpate himself from the ^ailt of Ms^^^ath f I^hilip, thougii 
an amiHtlous usurper, was by n,o means , u mad tyrairt. Some chro- 
nological difficulties have likewise been discovered by the nice eyes 
of Tiilemonf and Miiratori, in this supposed apociation of Philip la 
the empim 
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chap, solemaized the secular games with infinite ponip 
mid munificence. Since their institn.tion or re^ 
vival by Augustus,* they h^ been celebrated 
by Claudius, by pomitian, and by Severus, and 
were now renew^ the fifth time, on the accom- 
plishment of the full period of a thousand years 
Secular from the foundation of Rome. Every circum- 
stance of the secular games was skilfully adapted 
Aprfl 21. inspire the superstitious mind with deep and 
solemn reverence. The long interval between 
them^ exceeded the term of human life ; and as 
none of the 'spectators had already seen them, 
none couldflatter themselves with the expectation 
of beholding them a second tune. The mystic 
sacrifices were performed, during three nights, 
on the banks of the Tyber ; and the Campus 
Martius resounded Tfith music and dances, an<| 
was flluminati^ with ’ ipnumeraMe latipk and 
torches, ^iav^ ^4 sbtwigers werfe excluded 
ifOHi any pM^idpation in these national cere- 
monkst A chorus of twenty-sex'en youths, jmd 
as many virgins, of noble families, and whose 
parents were both alive, implored the propitious 
gods in favour of the present, and for the hope 

» The swcourvt of the last supposed celebration, though in an 
lightened period of history, was so very doubtful and obscure, that 
the alternative' Iserfs When the popish jubilees, thf 
ropy of the secular 0imcs, Were in^^ented by Boniface VlII, the 
prafty pope pretended that he Only revived ah ancient institution*"^ 
jSee M. le Chais Lettf^es sur les Jubil^s; ' 

* Either of a hundred, or a hundred and ten years. Varro and 
Xdvy adopted the forrner opinion, bat the infalKblo authority of the 
iibyl ,<^nskjrated thielhttetr de’ Die Katal. c# IT). ’ The 

'dinpefOrs' Claudius and'“l*bi|f^, hbwfeter, did not tregt the oracle 
with implicit respect, ■' ■ • • 
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of jtKe rising generation i requesting, ini’cligions 
hymns, that, according to the faith of their 
ancient oracles, they still, maintain the' 

virtue, the felicity, and the epipire qf the 'Roman 
people.,* The magnificence pf l^ilip’s shows 
and entertainments dazzled the eyes of the mul- 
titude. The devout were employed in the rites 
of superstition, whilst the refled;ing fejv revolted 
in their an3:ious minds the past history and the 
future fate of the empire. 

Since Romulus, with a snmll hand of shepherds 
pnd outlaws, fortified himself on the hills neavcoipiix. 
the Tyber, ten centuries had alrea^Jy ^lapsed,® 

During the four first ages, the Roman.s, in the 
laborious school of poverty, had acquired the ^ 
virtues of war and government : by the vigorous 
exertion of those virtues, and by the assistance of 
fortune, they had obtained, in the course of tise 
three succeeding centuries, an absolute empire 
over many ©mntries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The last three htmdfeed years had been consumed 
|n apparent prosperity and inteimai decline. The 
pation .of soldiers, magistrates, and kgislatons, 
jwho composed the thirty-five tribes of the Roman 
people, was dissolved into the common mass of 
mankind, and confounded with the millions of 
servile provincials, who had received the name, 

^ The Idea of the secular games is best 'from ppmi 

tf Horace, md the descriptfon of I, it# ifeT, 

*» The received calculation of Varro assigns to the foundation of 
Eome, an sera that corresponds with the “fM-th year before Christ* 

But so little is the chronology of Home to be depended on, in the 
More eatdy ages, that Sir Isaac Xewton has brought the same event 
m law as the year 
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CHAP, without adopting the spirit of Romans. A mer- 
army, levied among the subjects and 
barbarians of the fi’ontier, was the only order of 
men who preserved and abused their independ- 
ence. By their tumultuary election, a Syrian, 
a Goth, or an Arab, was exalted to the throne 
of Rome, and invested with despotic power over 
the conquests and over the country of the 
Scipios, 

The limits of the Roman empire still extended 
from the WesteWi ocean to the Tigris,’ ?and from 
Mount Atlas to tlie Rhine and the Danube. 

To the undiscerning eye of the vulgar, Philip 
appeared a monarch no less powerful than 
Hadrian or Augustus had formerly been. The 
form was still the same, but the animating 
health and vigour were fled. The industry of 
the people was discouraged and exhausted by a 
long series of oppressiohu The discipline of thp 
legioste, which- alone, after the extinction of * 
every other virtue, had propped the greatness 
of the state, was corrupted by the ambition, or 
relaxed by the weakness, of the emperors. The 
strength of the frontiers, which had always con- 
sisted in arms jrather than in fortifications, was 
insensibly undemjined ; and the fairest provinces 
were left exposed to the rapaciousness or ambi- 
tion of the barbarians, who sooir discovered the 

tf 

decline of the Roman empire. 
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Of the state ' after the restoration of Uie 
' ' mOMrchj/ bj/ Artaxer^stes. / 

l^HKNEVER Tacitus iudulges himself in those ehap. 
beautiful episodes, in which he reldtes some 
domestic transaction of the Germans or of theThobai-ba- 
Parthians, his principal object is to relieve the‘,’"ga"j 
attention of the reader from a uniform scene 
vice and misery. Prom the reign of Augustus 
to the time of Alexander Severus, the enemies of 
Rome were in her bosom ; the tyrants, and the 
soldiers ; and her prosperity had a very distant 
and feeble interest in the revolutions that might 
happen beyond the Rhine and the Euphrates. 

But when the military order had levelled, in wild 
anarchy, the power of the prince, the laws of 
the senate, aadbeven the discipline of the camp, 
the barbarians of the nOrth»mid:®f tlm easti who 
had long hovered on the frontier, boldly at- 
tacked the provinces of a! declining monarchy. 

Their vexatious inroads were changed into 
formidable irruptions, and, after a long vicissi- 
tude of mutual calamities, many tribes of the 
victorious invaders established themselves in the 
provinces of the Roman empire “i^o ohfain a 
dearer knowledge of these great events, wesiia!! 
endedvoiir to form a previous idea of the cha- 
racter, forces, and designs of those nations who 
^venged the cause ®f Hannibal and Mithridates. 
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CHAP. In the more early ages of the world, whilst the 
viu. fofgg^ covered Europe afforded a retreat to a 
Eevolti- ' few wandering savages, the inhabitants of Asia 
were already collected into populous cities, and 
reduced under extensive empires, the seat of the 
arts, of luxury, and of despotism. The Assyrians 
reigned over the East,* till the sceptre pf Ninus 
and Semiramis dropt from the hands of their 
enervated successors, The Modes and the Baby- 
lonians divided their power, and were themselves 
swallowed up in the monarchy of the Persians, 
whose arms could not be confined within the nar- 
row limits of Asia. Followed, as it is said, by 
two millions of mere, Xerxes, the descendant of 
Gyrus, invaded Greece. Thirty thousand soldiers, 
under the command of Alexander, the son of 
Philip, who was intrusted by the Greeks with 
their glory and revenge, were sufficient to subdue 
Persia. The princes of the hhuse of Seleucus 
usurped and lost the Macedonian command over 
the East. About the same time that, by an ig- 
nominious treaty, they resigned to the Romans 
the country on this side Mount Taurus, they 
were driven by the Parthians, an obscure horde 
of Scythian or%in, from all the provinces of 
Upper Asia. The formidable power of the Par- 

* ancient chrouologist* quoted by Veiieias Paterculus (h i,c. (?) 
observers, that the Assyrians, the Medcs, the Persians, and the jMu- 
cedonians, reigned o w Asia one thousand nine hundred and ninety* 
live years, from the accession of Ninus to the defeat of AntiochuH 
by the Eomans, As the latter of these great events happened 289 
y'liaH before Christ, -l&e.fornpytemty be pitod 2184 years before the 
same erau ■ fhe asttoonTleer' obaervWion^, , found ill Eabyl«'by 
^.JexandeFf went ifly ymx^ higher* • 
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thiaHS, which spread from Itidia to the frwitiers chap. 
of i^ria, was in its tura subverted by Ardshir, or 
Artaxerxes, thefouuaer of a new dynasty, which, 
under the name ctf Sassuw^es, governed Persia till 
the invasion of the Arabs. ; .This great revolution, 
whose fatal iniuence was soon experienced by the 
Romans, happened in the fourth year of Alexander 
Severus, two hundred and twenty-six years after 
the Christian era.** ’ i 

Artaxerxes had served with great reputation in The Per- 
the armies of Artaban, the last king of the 
thiana, and it af^ears that he was driven into stored ty 
exile and rebellion by royal ingratitude, the cus "erxes, 
tomary reward for superior merit. If is birth 
was obscure, and the obscurity equally gave room 
to the aspersions of his enemies, and the flattery 
of his adherents. If we credit the scandal of the 
former, Artaxerxes sprang from the illegitimate 
Commerce of a tanner’s wife with a common sol- 
dier.® The latter represent Mm as descended 
from a branch of. the ancient kings of Persia, 
though time and misfortwe^ had gradually re- 
duced, his ancestors to the humble kaf ion of pri- 

^ In tine five I%un4red and thirty-eighth yeaj: of the era^of Seleucus* 

Agathias, h Ji, p. 63. This great event (such is the earelcssnew 
of the Orientals) is placed by Eutychius as high as the tenth year 
«f Coininodus ; and by Moses of €horene> as ?jow as the reign of 
Philip, Ammiaiiiis h^ $o servilely copied (xxBi, 6) his 

ancient materials, which are indeed ve^rj good, that he iltift 

family of the Arsacides as afeill seated on throne in. the 

middle of the fourth century. 

The manner’s name was Bahea# the soHSer’s Sassaxi ; from the 
formei* Atta»fzes obtained the surname of Babegan, fxQm the latttK 
all his descendants have been % 'i 
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CHAP, vate.oitizensi'* As the lineal heir of the monar- 
chy, he asserted his right to the throne, and chal- 
loHged the nobiertask of delivering the Persians 
from the oppression under which they groaiied' 
above five centtgeie's .since the . death of Darius. 
The Parthians serene defeated in three great bat- 
tles.- In tlie lastof these their king Artaban was 
slain, and the spirit of the nation was for ever 
broken.® The authority of Artaxerxes was so- 
lemnly acknowledged in a great assemhly held at 
Belch in, K-hcji^’asan. i Two . yonngfer : branches of 
tJie^ royal house of Arsaces were confounded 
among the prostrate: satraps. A third, more 
mindful of ancient grandeur than of present ne- 
cessity, attenlpted to retire, witli a numerous train 
of vassals, towards thdr kinsman the king of 
Armenia; but this little army of deserters was 
intercepted, and cut off, by the vigilance of the 
conqueror,^ who- boldly^ assumed the double dia- 
deij% kndzilhe.tihtektf kingof kings, which had 
been enjoyed by his predecessor. But these pom- 
pous titles, instead of gratifying the vanity of the 
Persian, served only to admonish him of his duty, 
and to inflame in his soul the ambition of restor- 
ing, in their full splendour, the religion and em- 
pire of Cyrus. 

Kerorma- I. During the long servitude of Persia under 
the Macedonian and the Parthian yoke, the na- 
raiigion, tions hf Europc and Asia had mutually adopted 

B’Herbelot. Bibliotheque Orientals. Ard»Mn 
I* lapijtv; ' ‘ ‘I*' ‘v!-, 'p* 20T». 

Bynswt* SO* ' ■ ■■/••V’ r'-fe-r* 
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anti corrupted each other’s superstitions. The 
Arsacides, indeed, practised the-, worship of the 
Magi ; but they disgraced and polluted it with a 
various mixture of foreign- idt^stry.^,, The f me- 
mory of Zoroast^i thd aaci^ prophet and -phi- 
losopher of the Persians,® Mfas still revered in the 
East; but the obsolete and mysterious language 
in which the Zendavea|a/was composed,** opened 
a field of dispute to seventy sects, who variously 
explained the fundamental doctrines of their re- 
ligion, and were all indifferently derided by a 
crowd of in|diels, , who rejected the divine mission 
and mirmsles of the propliet.« To suppress tfie 
idolaters, reunite, die schismatics, and cofifiitst the 
unbelievers, by the infallible decision of a general 
council, the pious ArtaxerxCs summoned the 
Magi from all parts of his/ dominions. These 
priests, who had so long sighed in contempt and 
obscurity, obeyed the welcome summons ; and 
on the appointed i day appeared, to the number 
of about eighty, as the debates of 

« H|ile and Frldoaiix, working up an# padr 

own do'njentures, into a very agtoAt&ife &roa«ler as'ft 

contftmporajfy of Darius Hystaspes, But'lt'ils 
that the Greek writers* who lived almost In the age of -Darius, agree 
In placing the era of Zoroaster many hundred, or even thousand, 
years before theil^hvvh'iliibe* The judicious criticism of Mr. Moyle 
perceived, and maintained agaiust his uncle, Dr*JPrideaux, the antl« 
^uity of the Fer^-.lan prophet,- $ce his work, voL ii, 

^ That ancient idiom was called the ZentL The language of the 
comm^rttaty, the Fehivi, though’ mdeh mogpe- iiwiclern% haS'^C#tfee4 
many ages ago to be a living tongue.^^^ - This alone (if -It i» ailow’’- 
cd as authentic) sulficiently warrants the antiquity of those writing.'?, 
which M# d’Apquetil has brought into Europe* and translated into 
French* 
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sa tuj^uitttoiis an assembly could aot bare becfn 
dii'ected by the authority of reason, or influenced 
ly the art of policy, the Persian synod was re-' 
duced, by successive operations, to forty thou- 
sand, to four thousand, to four hundred, to forty, 
and at last to seven Magi, the most respected for 
their learning and pjety* One of these, Erdavi-' 
raph, a young but holy prelate, received from 
the hands of his brethren three cups of sopori- 
ferous winei, He drank them off, and instantly 
felkkitoft long and jffrfound sleep.V As soon as 
he waked, he related to the king and to the be- 
lieving multitude, his journey to heaven, and 
his intimate conferences with the Beity. Every 
doubt was silenced by this supernatural evidence; 
and the articles of the faith of Zoroaster were 
fixed with equal authority and preciMn.‘ A 
short delineatioii of that celebrated system will be 
found usefulf aot <mly to character of 

thof Persian nation, but to illustrate many of thcfir 
most irBportant transactions, both in peace and 
war, with the Roman empire? 

The great and fundamental article of the sys- 
tem, was the celebrated doctrine off the two prin- 
ciples; a bold and injudicious attempt of eastern 
philosophic' to reconcale the existence of moral 

* Hyde de Feim. c, tl.- 

^ 1 j|^aTe principally 4mwn tliis account from tite &n-daTestU of 
■ M. d’Antjuctil, and the Sadder, subjoined to Br* Hjole’s treatise. 
It must, however, he confessed,' that the studied obscurity of a pro^ 
tlie figurati^r style of the. deceitM mediiim oft 

vmmm^ may liltyehArijr #' m unto erfor and heresy, 
ii II# «|l3^ement of f eifsto ’ ' 
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and physical evil, with the attributes of a benefi- chap. 
cent Creator and Governor of the world. The 
first and original Being, in whom, or by whom, 
the universe exists, is denominated in tliewritings 
of Zoroaster, time without bounds ; but it must 
be confessed, that this infinite substance seems 
rather a metaphysical abstraction of the mind, 
than a real object endowed with self-consciousness, 
or possessed of moral perfections. From either 
the blind, or the intelligent operation of this in- 
finite time, which bears but too near an affinity 
with the chaos of the Greeks, the two secondary 
but active principles of the universe, were from 
all eternity produced, Ormusd and Ahriman, 
each of them possessed of the powers of creation, 
but each disposed, by his invariable nature, to 
exercise them with different designs. The prin- 
ciple of good is eternally absorbed in light ; the 
principle of evil eternally buried in darkness. 

The wise benevolence of Ormusd formed man 
capable of virtue,'* and abundantly provided his 
fair habitation with the materials of happiness. 

By his vigilant providence, the motion of the 
planets, the order of the seasons, and the tem- 
perate mixture of the elements, are preserved. 

But the malice of Ahriman has long since pierced 
Ormusd’s egg; or, in other words, ,has violated 
the harmony of his works. Since that fatal ir- 
ruption, the most minute articles of good 'and 
evil are intimately intermingled and agitated to- 
gether r the rankest poisons spring up amidst the 
most salutary plants; deluges, earthquakes, and 

VOL. I. Y 
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CHAP, conflagrations, attest the conflict of nature, and 
the little world of man is perpetually shaken by 
vice and misfortune. While the rest of human 
kind are led away captives in the chains of theii’ 
infernal enemy, the faithful Persian alone reserves 
his religious adoration for his friend and protector 
Ormusd, and fights under his banner of light, in 
the full confidence that he shall, in the last day, 
share the glory of his triumph. At that decisive 
period, the enlightened wisdom of goodness will 
render the power of Ormusd superior to the fu- 
rious malice of his rival. Ahriman and his fol- 
lowers, disarmed and subdued, will sink into their 
native darkness; and virtue will maintain the eter- 
nal peace and harmony of the universe.? 

Religious The thecfiogy of Zoroaster was darkly eompre- 
worsbip. jjy foreigugi-s, and even by the far greater 

number of his disciples ; but the most careless 
observers were struck with the philosophic sim- 
plicity of the Persian worship. That people,” 
says Herodotus,® “ rejects the use of temples, 
“ of altars, and of statues, and smiles at the folly 
“ of those nations, who imagine that the gods 
“ are sprung from, or bear any affinity Avith, the 
“ human nature. The tops of the highest moun- 

* The niodera Persees (and in some degree the Sadder) exalt Or« 
musd into the first and omnipotent cause, while they degrade Ahri- 
man into an inferior but rebellious spirit. Their desii*e of pleas* 
ing tSie mahometans may have contributed to refine their theological 
system. 

Herodotus, 1. it c. 131. But Br. Frideaux thinks,^ with rea- 
the use 'Of templei was afterwards |»ennittcd la the laag^aa 
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" tainsaretheplaces chosen for sacrifices. Hymns chap. 
“ and prayers are the principal worship ; the 
“ preme God who fills the wide circle of hea- 
“ ven, is the object to whom they are addressed.” 

Yet, at the same time, in the true spirit of a 
polytheist, he accuses them of adoring earth, 
water, fire, the winds, and the sun and moon. 

But the Persians of every age have denied the 
charge, and explained the equivocal conduct, 
which might appear to give a colour to it. The 
elements, and more particularly fire, light, and 
the sun, whom they called Mithra, were the ob- 
jects of their religious reverence, because they 
considered them as the purest symbols, the noblest 
productions, and the most powerful agents of the 
divine power and nature.® 

Every mode of religion, to make a deep and Ceremonies 
lasting impression on the human mind, must ex-precepts, 
ercise our obedience, by enjoining practices of 
devotion, for which we can assign no reason; and 
must acquire our esteem, by inculcating moral 
duties analogous to the dictates of our own hearts. 

The religion of Zoroaster was abundantly pro- 
vided with the former, and possessed a sufficient 
portion of the latter. » At the age of puberty, 
the faithful Persian was invested with a mysteri- 
ous girdle, the badge of the divine ,protection ; 
and from that moment, all the actions of his life, 
even the most indifferent, or the most necessai’y, 

” Hyde de Relig. Fers. c. 8. Notwithstanding all theii- diatinc- 

tsons imd protestations, which seem sincere enough, their tyrants, 
the mahometans, have constantly stigmatised them as idolatrous 
worshippers of th@ ftre* 
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criAP. were sanctified by their peculiar prayers, ejacii- 
^^^^lations, or genuflexions; the omission of which, 
under any circumstances, was a grievous sin, not 
inferior in guilt to the violation of the moral 
duties. The moral duties, however, of justice, 
mercy, liberality, &c. were in their turn required 
of the disciple of Zoroaster, who wished to escape 
the persecution of Ahriman, and to live with Or- 
musd in a blissful eternity, where the degree of 
felicity will be exactly proportioned to the de- 
gree of virtue and piety.* 

Eacauirage- But there are some remarkable instances, in 
^ricui. which Zoroaster lays aside the prophet, assumes 
*“*• the legislator, and discovers a liberal concern 
for private and public happiness, seldom to be 
found among the groveling or visionary schemes 
of superstition. Fasting and celibacy, the com- 
mon means of purchasing the divine favour, he 
condemns with abhorrence, as a criminal rejec- 
tion of the best gifts of providence. The saint, 
in the magian religion, is obliged to beget 
children, to plant useful trees, to destroy noxi- 
ous animals, to convey water to the dry lands 
of Persia, and to work out his salvation by 
pursuing all the labours of agriculture. We 
may quote from the Zandavesta a wise and be- 
nevolent maxim, which compensates for many 
an absurdity. ^ He who sows the ground with 

® See the Sadder, the smallest part of which consists of moral 
precepts. The ceremonies enjoined are infinite and tijfiing. Fif« 
tVeh genafiexions, prayers, were required whenever the devout 
^ Fetillhi out hiS' nails, /dr made 'water, or as often as. he 'put on ihd 

sacred gkdle* Sadder# Arl* 50 # 60 # 
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care and diligence, acquires a greater stock 

of religious merit, than he could gain by the ^^ 

” repetition of ten thousand prayers.”® In the 
spring of every year a festival was celebrated, des- 
tined to represent the primitive equality, and 
the present connection, of mankind. The stately 
kings of Persia, exchanging their vain pomp for 
more genuine greatness, freely mingled with the 
humblest but most useful of their subjects. On 
that day the husbandmen were admitted, with- 
out distinction, to the table of the king and his 
satraps. The monarch accepted their petitions, 
inquired into their grievances, and conversed 
with them on the most equal terms. “ From 
“ your labours, was he accustomed to say (and 
“ to say with truth, if not with sincerity), from 
“ your labours, we receive our subsistence ; you 
“ derive your tranquillity from our vigilance ; 

since, therefore, we are mutually necessary to 
“ each other, let us live together like brothers 
“ in concord and lov^”^ Such a festival must 
indeed have degeneraied, ih pWieSlffiy apd des- 
potic eaS|)ire, into a theatrical representation ; 
but it was at least a comedy well worthy of a 
royal audience, and which might sometimes im- 
print a salutary lessyn on the piind of a young 
prince. ' 

Had Zoroaster, in all his institution§,;;in^ri-P‘'*‘“"'‘ 
ably supported this exalted chaciacter, his name* 

wmld deserve a place with those pf Numa and 

^ . 

p Zendavestdf tom* jp. 224> aiicl Freds du Systeme do Zoroastrej, 
tom* ill. - „ ’ 

^ IliTle de Kellgioue Femriitti, c* 19 ? ' ' ■ 

y 3 - ■ 
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chap. Confucius, and his system would be justly entit- 
vm. jjjj applause, which it has pleased some 

*^'^of our divines, and even some of our philoso- 
phers, to bestow on it. But in that motely com- 
position, dictated by reason and passion, by en- 
thusiasm and by selfish motives, some useful and 
sublime truths were disgraced by a mixture of 
the most abject and dangerous superstition. The 
pagi, or sacerdotal order, were extremely nu- 
merous, since, as we have already seen, fourscore 
thousand‘nf them were convened in a general 
cotmcil. Their forces were multiplied by disci- 
pline. A regular hierarchy was diffused through 
all the provinces of Persia ; and the Archima- 
gus, who resided at Balch, was respected as the 
visible head of the church, and the lawful suc- 
cessor of Zoroaster.'" The property of the magi 
was very considerable. Besides the less invidious 
possession Of a large tract of the most fertile lands 
of Media," they levied a general tax on thp 
fortunes and the industry of the Persians.* 
“ Though your good works,” says the interested 
prophet, “ exceed in number the leaves of the 

* Hyde de Keligione Persaium, c» 28* Both Hyde and Frideaux 
affect to apply to the magian, the terms consecrated to the Christian 
hierarchy* ■ 

® Ammian. xxiii, 6* He informs us <as far as we may 

credit him) oi‘ two curfous particulars : 1. That the magi derived 
som^ of their most secret doctrines from the Indian brachmans; and, 
2. That they were a tribe or family, as well as order. 

^ The divine institution of tythes exhibits a singular instance of 
conformity between the law of 2ioroaster and that of Moses. Those 
Who cannot otherwise account for it, may suppose, if they please, that 
the m%i of the latter times inserted so useful an interpolation int« 
the writings of their prophett 
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« trees, the drops of rain, the stars in the hea- ch ap- 
“ veil, or the sands on the sea-shore, they will — — 
“ all be unprofitable to you, unless they are 
« accepted by tlie destmr, or priest. To obtain 
“ the acceptation of this guide to salvation, you 
“ must faithfully pay him t;ythes of all you pos- 
“ sess, of your goods, of your lands, and of your 
“ money. If the destour be satisfied, your soul 
“ will escape hell tortures; you will secure praise 
“ in this world, and liappiness in the next, hor 
“ the dcstours are the teachers of religion; they 
“ know all things, and they deliver all men.’ “ 

These convenient maxims of reverence and 
implicit faith were doubtless imprinied with care 
on the tender minds of youth, since the magi 
were the masters of education in Persia, and to 
their hands the children even of the royal family 
were intrusted.* The Persian priests, who were 
of a speculative genius, preservedand investigated 
the secrets of oriental philosophy, and acquired, 
either by superior ; knowledge or superior art, 
the reputation of being well versed ip sopie occult 
sciences, which have derived their appellation from 
the magi.^ Those of more active dispositions 
mixed with the world in courts and cities; auu it 
is observed, that the administration of Artaxsrxes 
was in a great measure directed by the counsels ot 
the sacerdotal order, whose dignity, either from 
policy or devotion, that pthic^e Restored* to its 
ancient splendour.® 

* , Sadder, Art. 8. * Fkto hi Mcibiad. 

y Pliny (Hist. Natur. L xxx, c. 1) observei;# that magi'*; h'eld ^ 

^ind by th^ triple chaia of religion, of physic, and^of astronomy. 

, /• Agatiii», !. iv, p. 134t, ’ ■ 

Y 4 • 
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CHAP. The first counsel of the magi was agreeable to 
the unsociable genius of their faith/ to the 
spkit of practice of ancient kings/ and even to the ex- 
aiDpfe of their legislator, who had fallen a victim 
to a religious war, excited by his own intolerant 
zeal.“ By an edict of Artaxerxes, the exercise 
of every worship, except that of Zoroaster, was 
severely prohibited. The temples of the Par- 
thians, and the statues of their deified mpnarchs, 
were thrown down with ignominy.'* The sword 
of Aristotle (such was the name given by the 
oftentals to the polytheism and philosophy of 
the Greeks) was eaMIy broken / the flames of 
persecution s»on reached the naore stubborn Jews 
and Christians / nor did they spare the heretics 
of their own nation and religion. The majesty 
pf Ormusd, who was jealous of a rivsd, was se- 
conded by the despotism of Artaxerxes, who could 
not suffer a rebel) and the schismatics within his 
vast empire were sood reduced to the inconsi- 
derable number of eighty thousand.® This spirit 

» Mr. Hume, to the Natural History of Religion, sagaciously re* 
marks, that the most refinecl and philosophic sects are constantly the 
most intolerant. 

^ Cicerp de 'ii,_ 10. Xerxes, by the advice of the magi, 

destroyed the temples of Greece. 

» Hyde de Relig, Persar. c.‘ 23, 24. B’fferbelot BibHoth%ue 
Orientale ZerdmhU l.ife of Zoroaster, in tom, ii of tho Zendavesta. 

^ Compare Moses of Chdrene, 3. il, c. 74, with Ammian. 
cellin, xxfii, G. Hereafter I shall make use of these passages. 

* Rabbi Abraham in' the Tarikh Schickard, p. 108, 10^. 

*Basnage Histolre^des .Juifs, 1. viii, c. S. Sozomen, I. Ii, c. 
ICaneef who suffered ah ^nominious dea% may he deemed a sHaglaiSs 
as well as a Christian 'heretic. . ’ ' 

» Hyde'ffd'Rellgiphe.'Fir^ar# e, 21*. 
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of persecution reflects dishonour on the religion chap. 
of Zoroaster; but as it was not productive of any 
civil commotion, it served to strengthen the new"'"^^'' 
nionarchy, by uniting all the various inhabitants 
pf Persia in the hands of religious zeal. 

n. Artaxerxes, by his valour and conduct. Establish- 
had wrested the sceptre of the East from the an-royauu!^“ 
cient royal family of Parthia. There still remained “* 

tlie pro-- 

the more difficult task of establishing, throughout vincciS- 
the vast extent of Persia, a uniform and vigorous 
administration. The weak indulgence of the Ar- 
sacides had resigned to their sons and brothers 
the principal provinces, and the greatest offices 
of the kingdom, in the nature of hereditary pos- 
sessions. The vitaxce, or eighteen most powerful 
satraps, were permitted to assume the regal 
title ; and the vain pride of the monarch was 
delighted with a nominal dominion over so 
niany vassal kings. Even tribes of barbarians in 
their tttQuntains, and the Greek cities of Upper 
Asia,*^ within their walls, scarcely acknowledg- 
ed, or seldom obeyed, any' superior ; and the 
Parthian empire exhibited, under other natties, a 
lively image of the feudal system^ which has v 
since prevailed in Europe. But the active vie- 

^ These colonies wete extremely numerous* , Selcucus Nicator 
founded thirty-nine cities, all named from himself^ or some of his 
relations (see Appian in Syriac, p. 124). The era of Seleucus (still 
in use among the eastern Christians) appe^tf, as late as the y&r 50S, 
of Christ 196, on the medals of the dreel; hiti^s within the Parthian 
empire* See Moyle^s works, vol. i, ,p# 273, and M* Frerct, 

^em. del* Academy, tom. xix. 

* The modem Fersians distinguish that period as the dynaKty of 
|h@ klj 2 g$ of the nation!?, See Fin. HIstf Kat, vi, 
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tor, at the head of a numerous and disciplined 
army, visited in person every province of Persia* 
The defeat of the boldest rebels, and the reduc- 
tion of the strongest fortifications,’^ diffused the 
terror of his arms, and prepared the way for the 
peaceful reception of his authority. An obstinate 
resistance was fatal to the chiefs ; but their fol- 
lowers were treated with lenity.* A cheerful sub- 
mission was rewai'ded with honours and riches ; 
but the prudent Artaxerxes, suffering no person 
except himself to assume the title of king, abo- 
lished every intermediate power between the 
‘throne and the people. His kingdom, nearly 
equal in extent to modern Persia, was, on every 
side, bounded by the sea, or by great rivers ; by 
the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes, the Oxus, 
and the Indus, by the Caspian sea, and the 
gulph of Persia.'" That country was computed 

' " ''A ' • ' 

^ Eutyebius (tom. i, p. 36T, 371, 375) relates the siege of th? 
‘island of Mesene in the Tigris, with some circumstances not unlike 
the story of Nisus and Scylla. 

* Agathias, ii, 164*. The princes of Segestaiii defended their in- 
dependence during many years. As romances generally transport 
to an ancient period the events of their own lime, it is not impossible 
that the fabulous exploits of Rustan, prince of Segestan, may have 
been grafted qn this real history. 

^ We can scarcely attribute to the Persian monarchy the sea-coast 
of Gedrosia or Macran, which extends along tlie Indian ocean from 
Cajje Jask (the presmontory Capella) to Cape Goadcl. In the time 
of Alexander, and probably many years afterwards, it was thinly 
Inhabited by a savage people of Ictthyophagi, or fishermen, who 
knew no arts, who acknowledged no master, and who were divided 
by inhospitable deserts from the rest of the world. (See Arrian de 
Beb. Indids). In the twelfth century, the little town of Talz (sup- 
M# d*AnviEe,0 be the Tefa pj, Ptolemy) was peopled and 
■ ’ ' : ^ enriched 
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to contain, in the last century, five hundred and chap. 
fifty-four cities, sixty thousand villages, and about 
forty millions of souls.“ If we compare the~"''^'' 
administration of the house of Sassan with that of 
the house of Sefi, the poUtical influence of the 
magian with that of the mahometan religion, 
we shall probably infer, that the kingdom of 
Artaxerses contained at least as gi’eat a number 
of cities, villages, and inhabitants. But it must 
likewise be confessed, that in every age the want 
of harbours on the sea-coast, and the scarcity of 
fresh water in the inland provinces, have been 
very unfavourable to the commerce and agri- 
culture of the Persians; who, in the calculation 
of their numbers, seem to have indulged one of 
the meanest, though most common, articles of 
national vanity. 

As soon as the ambitious mind of ArtaxerxesKecapUu- 
had triumphed over the resistance of his vassals, [“‘““a” be- 
lie began to threaten the neighbouring states, 
who, duringthe long slumber of his predecessors, and iiomaa 
had insulted Persia with kapunity.; He obtained 
some easy victories over the wild Scythians and 
the effeminate Indians; but the Romans were an 
enemy, who, by their past injuries and present 
power, deserved the utmost efforts of his arms. 

A forty years tranquillity, the fruit of valour and 

enriched by the resort of the Arabian merchants. (See Geographie 
NuMens, p. 58, and d’Anvilie Geographic Ancienne, tom. ii, p. 283). 
in the last age, the whole conmry was divided between three pruices, 
one nmhometan and two idolaters, who maintained their independ- 
ence against the successors of Snaw Abbas. (Toyages de Tavernier, 
part i,,l. V# p. 635). 

^ ChardlHj, tdm. c. 1# 3. 
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CHAP, moderation, had succeeded the victories of Tra- 
jan. During the period that elapsed from the 
accession of Marcus to the reign of Alexander, 
the Roman and the Parthian empires were twice 
engaged in war; and although the whole strength 
of the Arsacides contended with a part only of 
the forces of Rome, the event was most com- 
monly in favour of the latter. Macrinus, in- 
deed, prompted by his precarious situation, and 
pusillanimous temper, purchased a peace at the 
expence of Dear two millions of our money;® 
hut the generals of Marcus, the emperor Severus, 
and his son, ei'ected many trophies in Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and Assyria. Among their ex- 
ploits, the imperfect relation of which would 
have unseasonably interrupted the more im- 
portant series of domestfc revolutions, we shall 
only mention the repeated calamities of the two 
great cities of Seleuda and Ctesiphon. 

Cffiesrf Seleucia, cm thh western bank of the Tigris, 
and cte- about forty-five miles to the north of ancient 
siphon. Babylon, was the capital of the Macedonian 
conquests in Upper Asia.** Many ages after the 
fall of their empire, Seleucia retained the genuine 
characters of a Grecian colony, arts, military 
virtue, and the love of freedom. The inde- 
pendent repuhHc was governed by a senate of 
three hundred nobles ; the people consisted of 

* Bion, ]. xxviiJ, p, 1335* 

‘For the precise situation of Babylon^ Ctesiphoif, Mof 

4aiii, and Bagda4, citiea oftein/coafcHinded^with each others gee an 
excellent Oeogtaphical Tract of M. d’AnvIlle^ In Mem, de fAcadev 
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six hundred thousand citizens; the walls were chap. 

strong, and as long as concord prevailed among 

the several orders of the state, they viewed with 
contempt the power of the Parthian ; but the 
madness of faction was sometimes provoked to 
implore the dangerous aid of the common enemy,, 
who was posted almost at the gates of the 
colony.^ The Parthian monarchs, like the 
Mogul sovereigns of Hindostan, delighted in 
the pastoral life of their Scythian ancestors ; and 
the imperial camp was frequently pitched in the 
plain of Ctesiphon, on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, at the distance of only three miles from 
Seleucia.*" The innumerable attendants on lux- 
ury and despotism resorted to the court, and 
the little village of Ctesiphon insensibly swelled 
into a great city.’ Under the reign of Marcus, 
the Roman generals penetrated as far gs Ctesi- 
phon and Seleucia. They were received as friends d. 155 . 
by the Greek colony ; they attacked as enemies 
the seat of the Parthian kings; yet both cities 
experienced the same treatment; Th© sack and 
conflagration of Sekucia, with the massacre of 
three hundred thousand of the inhabitants, tar- 

« Tacit. Anna!. %% 4^. Plin. Hist. Kat. vl* 20. 

^ T!u.s may be inferred from Strabo, I, xvi, 743. 

» That moat curious tmveller Bernier, who followed the camp of 
Aurengzehe from Behli to Cashmir, describes, with great accuracy, 
the immense moving city. The guard of cavalry censisted %£ 35,000 
men, that of infantry of 10,000. It was computed that the camp 
contained 150,000 horses, mules, and elephants; 50,000 camels, 

50,000* oxen, and between 300,000 and 400,000 persons. Almost 
aE Dehil MIowed Ihe court, whose magnificence mipporttd it^ in** 

4usfcry« , ‘ ^ ' 
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CHAP, nished the glory of the Roman triumph.* Se- 
leucia, already exhausted by the neighbourhood 
of a too powerful rival, sunk undet the fatal 
A. D. 198. blow ; but Ctesiphon, in about thirty-three years, 
had sufficiently recovered its strength to main- 
tain an obstinate siege against liie emperor Seve- 
I'us. The city ifras, however, taken by assault ; 
the king, who defended it in person, escaped with 
precipitation; an hundred thousand captives, and 
a rich booty, rewarded the fatigues of the Ro- 
man soldiers.^ Notwithstanding these misfor- 
tunes, Ctesiphon succeeded to Babylon and to 
Seleucia, as one of the great capitals of the East- 
In summer, the monarch of Persia enjoyed at 
Ecbatana the cool breezes of the mountains of 
Media; but the mildness of the climate engaged 
hun to prefer Ctesiphon for his winter residence. 
Conquest From thesc successful inroads the Romans 
erte fay the derived no real or lasting benefit ; nor did they 
Bomans. attempt to preserve such distant conquests, sepa- 
rated from the provinces of the empire by a large 
tract of intermediate desert. The reduction of 
the kingdom of Osrhoene was an acquisition of 
less splendour indeed, but of a far more solid 
advantage. That little state occupied the north- 
ern and most fertile part of Mesopotamia, be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris. Edessa, 

* Dion, 1. Jxxi, p, 1179. Hist August, p. 38. Hutrop. vlii, 10. 
Euseb, in Chronic. Quadratus (quoted in the Augustan history) 
attempted to vindicate the Komans, hy alleging, that the citizens q £ 
Seleucia had first violated their faith. 

» Ditm, h p. I* lii) 120* Hist* Aiiigusfe, 
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its capital, was situated about twenty miles be- chap. 

yond the former of those rivers ; and the inha- 

bitants, since the time of Alexander, were a 
mixed race of Greeks, Arabs, Syrians, and Ai- 
menians.^ The feeble sovereigns of Osrhoene, 
placed on the dangerous verge of two contending 
empires, were attached from inclination to the 
Parthian cause ; but the superior power of Rome 
exacted from them a reluctant homage, which is 
still attested by their medals. After the conclu- 
sion of the Parthian war under Marcus, it was 
judged prudentto secure some substantial pledges 
of their doubtful fidelity. Forts were constructed 
in several parts of the country, and a Roman 
garrison was fixed in the strong town of Nisibis. 

During the troubles that followed the death of 
Commodus, the princes of Osrhoene attempted 
to sliake off the yoke; but the stern policy of 
Severus confirmed their dependence,^ and the 
perfidy of Caracalla completed the easy conquest. 
Abgarus, the last king of Edessa, was sent in*.®. 216 . 
chains to Rome, his dominions reduced into a 
province, and his capital dignified with the rank 
of colony; and thus the Romans, about ten 
years before the fall of the Parthian monarchy, 

* The iioiished citi;2ens of Antioch called theme of Edessa mixed 
hatbarians. It was, however, some praise, that of the three dialects 

the Syriac, the purest and most elegant (the Aramaean) whb spoke 
at Edessa. This remark M. Bayer (Hist. Edess* p. 5), has boriwed 
from George of Malatia, a. Syrian writer. 

T Dioit, 1. Ixxv, p* 124<8, 124&, 1250^ ' M* Bayer ha$ neglected 
to this post important passage. 
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CHAP, obtained a firm and permanent establishment 
beyond the Euphrates.® 

ArtaxeTxe's Prudeiice as well as glory might have justified 
proXces* a war on the side of Artaxerxes, had his views 
ofAsia,and|3een confined to the defence or the acquisition 

ctecliirss ■ ■ ■ ^ 

war against of a useful frontier. But the ambitious Persian 
mansl°" opeiily avowcd a far more extensive design of 

*. “• conquest ; and he thought himself able to sup- 

port his lofty pretensions by the arms of reason 
as well as by those of power. Cyrus, he alleged, 
had first subdued, and his successors bad for a 
long time possessed, the whole extent of Asia, as 
far as the Propontis and the JSgean sea ; the 
provinces of Qaria and Ionia, under their empire, 
had been governed by Persian satraps, and all 
Egypt, to the confines of Jlthiopia, had acknow- 
ledged their sovereignty.® Their rights had 
been suspended, though not destroyed, by a long 
usurpation ; and as soon as he received the Per- 
sian diadem, which birth and successful valour 
had placed upon his head, the first great duty of 
his station called upon him to restore the ancient 
limits and splendour of the monarchy. The 
great king, therefore (such was the haughty 
style of his embassies to the emperor Alexander), 
commanded the Romans instantly to depart from 

» This kingdom, from Osrhoes, who gave a new name to the 
country, to the last Abgarus, had lasted 353 years. See the learned 
work q 7 M, Bayer, Historia Osrhoena et Edessena. 

^ Xenophon, in the preface to the Cyropaedia, gives a clear anti 
magnificent idea of the extent of the empire of Cyrus. Herodotus 
<1. iii, c. 79, &c.) enters into a curious and particular description of 
the twenty great which the Persian empire was divided 

hy Darius Hystaspe$» 
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all the provinces of his ancestors, and yielding chap. 
to the Persians the empire of Asia, to content' 
themselves with the undisturbed possession of 
Europe. This haughty mandate was delivered 
by four hundred of the tallest and most beauti- 
ful of the Persians ; who, by their fine horses, 
splendid arms, and rich apparel, displayed the 
pride and greatness of their master.” Such an 
embassy was much less an offer of negociation 
than a declaration of war. Both Alexander 
Severus and Artaxerxes, collecting the military 
force of the Homan and Persian monarchies, 
resolved in this important contest to lead theiy 
armies in person. 

If we credit what should seem the most authen- Pretended 
tic of all records, an oration, still extant, and VuvIiX r 
delivered by the emperor himself to the senate, 
we must allow that the victory of Alexander 
Severus was not inferior to any of those formerly 
obtained over the Persians by the son of Philip. 

The army of the great king consisted of one 
hundred and twenty thopspnd horse, clothed in 
complete arniour of steel ; of seven hundred ele- 
phants, with towers filled'with archers on their 
backs, and of eighteen hundred chariots, armed 
with scythes. This formidable host, the like of 
which is not to be found in eastern, history, and 

has scarcely been imagined in eastern fopiance,® 

' ' ’ ♦ ' 

^ Herodian, yl, ^09* 212^ . ' ■ ' 

® There wer 0 two hundred scythed chariots at the battle of Ar- 
bela, in tte host of Darius, In the vast army of Tigranes, which 
was by Iwcwllusi seventeen thousand horse only were 
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was discomfited in a great battle, in which the 
Roman Alexander approved himself an intrepid 
soldier and a skilful general. The great king 
fled before his valour ; an immense booty, and 
the conquest of Mesopotamia, were the imme- 
diate fruits of this signal victory. Such are the 
circumstances of this ostentatious and impro- 
bable relation, dictated, as it too plainly appears, 
by the vanity of the monarch, adorned by the 
unblushing servility of his flatterers, and received 
without contradiction by a distant and obsequious 
senate.^ Far from being inclined to believe 
that tlie ai’ins of Alexander obtained any memo- 
rable advantage over the Persians, we are in- 
duced to suspect, that all this blaze of imaginary 
glory was designed to conceal some real dis- 
grace. 

completely armed* Antiochus brought fifty-four elephants into the 
field against the Homans. By his frequent rars and negoeiations 
. with the princes of India, he had once collected an hundred and fifty 
of those great animals; but it may be questioned, whether the most 
powerful monarch of Hindostan ever formed a line of battle of seven 
hundred elephants. Instead of three or four thousand elephants, 
which the great Mogul was sujrposed to possess, Tavernier (Voyages, 
f>art ii, i. i, p. 19B) discovered, by a more accurate inquiry, that he 
had only five hundred for his baggage, and eighty or ninety for the 
Service of war. The Greeks have varied with regard to the numler 
which Porus brought into the field; but Quintus Curtius (viii* 13), 
5n this instance judicious and moderate, is contented with eighty- 
five elephants, dis:iinguished by their size and strength. In SlaiUj, 
where these animals are the most numerous, and the most esteemed, 
cightqpn elephants are allow^ed as a sufficient proportion for each of 
the nine brigades into wdiich a just army is divided. The whole 
number, of one hundred and sixty-two elephants of war, may some* 
times be doubled. Hist, des Voyages, tom. lx, p. 260. ^ 

J Higt* August# ^ ^ 
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Our suspicions are confirmed by the authority 

of a contempoi’ary historian* who mentions the^ 

virtues of Alexander with respect, and his faults Move pro- 

■ , ,i . T l>aNe ac* 

with candour. He describes the judicious plan count of 
which had been formed for the conduct of the*®"®'' 
war. Three Roman armies were destined to 
invade Persia at the same time, and by dilFerent 
roads. But the operations of the campaign, 
tliough wisely concerted, were not executed either 
with ability or success. The first of these ar- 
mies, as soon as it had entered the marshy plains 
of Babylon, towards the artificial conflux of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris,® was encompassed by 
the superior numbers, and destroyed by the ar- 
rows, of the enemy. The alliance of Chosroes, 
king of Armenia,^ and the long tract of moun- 
tainous country, in which the Persian cavalry was 
of little service, opened a secure entrance into 
the heart of Media, to the second of the Roman 
armies. These brave troops laid waste the adja- 
cent provinces, and by several successful actions 
against Artaxei-xes, a faint colour to thd 
emperor’s vanity. But the retreat of this victo- 
rtousarmy was imprudent, or at least unfortunate. 

In repassing the mountains, great numbers of 
soldiers perished by the badness of the roads, ’and 

de Tilicraoiit has Already observed, Berodian’s geography 

is somewhat confused. ^ 

^ Moses of Cliorene (Hist. Armen, I. ii, c. ’71) illustrates this 
vasion of Media, by asserting that Chosroes, king of Armenia, de^* 
feated 41 'taxerxes, and pursued him to the confines of India. Thu 
exploits of Chosroes have been magnified ; and he acted as a depen#-^ 
ant ally to the Komans. 

z2 
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CHAP, the severity of the winter season. It had been 
' resolved, thatwhilst these two ffreat detachments 

penetrated into the opposite extremes of the Per- 
sian dominions, the main body, under the com- 
mand of Alexander himself, should support their 
attack, by invading the centre of the kingdom. 
But the unexperienced youth, influenced by his 
mother’s counsels, and perhaps by his own fears, 
deserted the bravest troops, and the fairest pro- 
spect of victory; and after consuming in Meso- 
potamia an inactive and inglorious summer, lie 
led back to Antioch an army diminished by sick- 
ness, and provoked by disappointment. The 
behaviour of Artaxerxes had been very different. 
Flying with rapidity from the hills of Media to 
the marshes of the Euphrates, he had everywhere 
opposed the invaders in person ; and in either 
fortune, had united with the ablest conduct the 
most undaunted resolution. But in several ob- 
stinate engagements against the veteran legions 
of Borne, the Persian monarch had lost the flower 
of his troops. Even his victories hatl weakened 
his power. The favourable opportunities of the 
absence of Alexander, and of the confusion that 
followed that emperor’s death, presented them- 
selves ip vain to his ambition. Instead of ex- 
pelling the Romans^ as he pretended, from the 
continent of Asia, he found himself unable to 
wrest'^from their hands the little province of Me- 
sopotamia.® 

amaunt ,iOf Hersdians 1. p. 209, 212. 

Tiifi'OW fepd' teddeto compilers feave bMndly Mom*d 
« tine Aitgttstan blsldry.. . 
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The reign of Artaxerxes, which from the last chap. 

^ VIO ' 

defeat of the Parthians lasted oaly fourteen 3^ears, 

forms a memorable era in the history of the East, Character 
and even in that of Kbme. His character seems “,^5 ^Ar- 
to have been marked by those bold and 
manding features, that generally distinguish the 
princes who conquer, from those who inherit, an 
empire. Till the last period of the Persian mo- 
narchy, his code of laws was respected as the 
ground-work of their civil and religious policy.’’ 

Several of his sayin|^ are preserved. One of 
them in particular discovers a deep insight into 
the constitution of government. “ The autho- 
“ rity of the prince,” said Artaxerxes, “ must 
“ be defended by a military force ; that force 
“ can only be maintained by taxes ; all taxes 
“ must, at last, fall upon agriculture; and agri- 
“ culture can never flourish except under the 
“ protection of justice and moderation.”’ Ar- 
taxerxes bequeathed his new empire, and his 
ambitious designs against the Romans, to Sapor, 
a son not unworthy of his great father; but those 
designs were too extensive for the power of Per- 
sia, and served only to involve both nations in a 
long series of destructive wars and reciprocal ca- 
lamities. , 

^ Eutjcbius, tom, ii, p. 180, vers. Pocock. The great ^hosroes 
Noushirwan sent the code of Artaxerxes to all his satraps, as the 
Invariable rule of their conduct. 

* DUlerbelot Bibilotheque Oricntale, au mot Ardskir, We may 
observe, that after an ancient period of fables, and a long interval 
of darkness, the modern histories of Persia begin to assume an air 
of truth with the dynasty of the Sassanides. 

Z 3 - ^ 
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The Persians, long since civilized and cornijjted, 
were very far from possessing the martial inde- 
pendence, and the intrepid hardiness, both of 
mind and body, which have rendered the north- 
ern barbarians masters of the world. The sci- 
ence of war, that constituted the more rational 
force of Greece and Rome, as it now does of 
Europe, never made any considerable progress 
in the East. Those disciplined evolutions which 
harmonize and animate a confused multitude, 
were unknown to the Persia.ns. They were 
equally unskilled in the arts of constructing-, be- 
sieging, or defending regular fortifications. They 
trusted more to their numbers than to their cou- 
rage ; more to their courage than to their dis- 
cipline. The infantry was a half-armed spirit- 
less crowd of peasants, levied in haste by the 
allurements of plunder, and as easily dispersed 
by a victory as by a defeat. The monarch and 
his nobles transported into the camp the pride 
and luxury of the seraglio. Their military ope- 
rations M’ere unpededbya useless train of women, 
eunuchs, horses, and camels ; and in the midst 
of a successful campaign, the Persian host was 
often separated or destroyed by an unexpected 
famine.'^ 

But the nobles of Persia, in the bosom of lux- 
ury and despotism, preserved a strong sense of 
personal gallantry and national honom-. From 

^ Herodkn, 1. vi, p, Ammianus Bfarcellinus, I, xxiii, c. 

Some differences may be observed between the two historians, thq 
2 jatiiral effects of the changes produced by a. century and a half® 
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the age of seven years they were taught to speak 
truth, to shoot with the how, and to ride; and it^ 
was universally confessed, that in the two last of 
these arts, they had made a more than common 
proficiency.^ The most distinguished youth were 
educated under the monarch’s eye, practised their 
exercises in the gate of his palace, and were se- 
verely trained up to the habits of temperance and 
obedience, in their long and laborious parties of 
hunting. In every province, the satrap maintained 
a like school of military virtue. The Persian 
nobles (so nhtiu’al is the idea of feudal tenures) 
received from the king’s bounty lands and houses, 
on the condition of their service in war. They 
were ready on the first summons to mount on 
horseback, with a martial and splendid train of 
followers, and to join the numerous bodies of 
guards, who were carefully selected from amongst 
themost robust slaves, and the bravest adventui'ers 
of Asia. These armies, both of light and of heavy 
cavalry, equally formidable by the impetuosity of 
their charge, and the rapidity of their motions, 
threatened, as an impending cloud, the eastern 
provinces of the declining empire of Rome.”* 

* The Persians are still the most skilful horsemen, and their horses 
the finest in the East» ^ 

h’rom Herodotus, Xenoj^hon, Herodian, Ammianus, Chardin, 

I have extracted such ^ruhahh accounts of the Persian nobility, 
as seem either common to every age, or particular to that of the Sas-y 
sauidcs. ' , 
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CHAP. IX. 

The state of Germany till the irrcaslon of the harha^ 
rianSj in the time of the emperor Decius, 

« 

. The: government and religion of Persia have 
deserved some notice, from their connection 
with the decline and fall of the Roman enipire, 
We shall occasionally mention the Scythian, or 
Sarmatian tribes, which, with their arms and 
horses, their flocks and herds, their wives and 
families, wandered over the immense plains which 
spread themselves from the Caspimi sea to the 
Vistula, from the confines of Persia to those of 
Germany. But the warlike Germans, who first 
resisted, then invaded, and at length overturned, 
the western monarchy of Rome, will occupy a 
much more important place in this history, and 
possess a stronger, and, if we may use the expres- 
sion, a more domestic, claim to our attention 
and regard. The most civilized nations of mo - 
dern Europe issued from the woods of Germany ; 
and in the rude institutions of those barbarians 
we may still distinguish the original principles of 
our present laws and manners. In their primi- 
tive state of simplicity an'd independence, the 
Germ&ns were surveyed by the discerning eye-, 
and delineated by the masterly pencil, of Tacitus, 
the first of historians applied the sciernce of 
philosophy to the st»<fy of facts. The expressive 
conciseness of hfe descriptions has deserved to ex- 
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ercise the diligence of innuinerable antiquarians, 
and to excite the genius and penetration of the 
philosophic historians of our own times. The 
subject, however various and important, has al- 
ready been so frequently, so ably, and so success- 
fully discussed, that it is now grown familiar to 
the reader, and difficult to the writer. We shall 
therefore content ourselves with observing, and 
indeed with repeating, some of the most import- 
ant circumstances of climate, of manners, and 
of institutions, which rendered the wild barba- 
rians of Germany such formidable enemies to the 
Roman power. 

Ancient Germany, excluding from its inde- Extent of 
pendent limits the province Westward of 
Rhine, which had submitted to the Roman yoke, 
extended itself over a third part of Europe. Al- 
most the whole of modern Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Livonia, Prussia, and 
the greater part of Poland, were peopled by the 
various tribes of one great nation, %vhose com- 
plexion^ manners, and language denoted a com- 
mon origin, and preserved a striking resemblance. 

On the west, ancient Germany was divided by 
the Rhine from the Gallic, and on the south, by 
the Danube, from the Illyrian provinces of the 
empire. A ridge of hills, rising •from the Da- 
)iube, and called the Carpathian mountains, co- 
vered Germany on the sidp of Dacia or Ilufigary. 

Tlie eastern frontier was faintly marked by the 
mutual fears of the Germans and the Sarmatians, 
and was often confounded by the.mixture of war- 
ring and confederating tribes of the two nations. 
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c.H A p. In the remote darkness of the north, the ancients 

IX . ■ • 

imperfectly descried a frozen ocean that lay be- 
yond the Baltic sea, and beyond the peninsula, 
or islands^ of Scandinavia. 

Climate. Some ingenious writers'* have suspected that 
Europe was much colder formerly than it is at 
present; and the most ancient descriptions of the 
climate of Germany tend exceedingly to confirm 
their theory. The general complaints of intense 
frost, and eternal winter, are perhaps little to bo 
regarded, since we hav’^e no method of reducing 
to the accurate standard of the thermometei*, the 
feelings, or the expressions of an orator, born in 
the happier regions of Greece or Asia. But I 
shall select two remarkable circumstances of aless 
equivocal nature. 1. The great rivers which 
covered the Roman provinces, the Rhine and the 
Danube, were frequently frozen over;*illad ca- 
pable of supporting the most enormous weights. 
The barbarians, who often chose that severe sea- 
son for their inroads, transported, without appre- 
hension or danger, their numerous armies, their 

The modern philosophers of Sweden seem agreed that the waters 
of the Baltic gmdaally sink in a regular proportion, tvhich they 
have ventured to estimate at half an ineh every year. Twenty cen« 
turies ago, the flat country of Scandinavia must have been covered 
by the sea; while th<j high lands rose above the waters, m -so many 
islands of various forms and dimensions. Such, indeed, is the notion 
given us by Mela, Pliny, and Tacitus, of the vast countries round 
the Baltic. See in the Bibliotheque Baison^e, tom. xl and xlv, a 
large abstract of Dfilin’s History of Sweden, composed in the Swed- 
ish language. 

In particular, |he du Bos^ md M* PelJoutier^ 

Hist des Celtes^ ' 
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•avalry, and their heavy waggons, over avast chap. 
and solid bridge of ice.f Modern ages have not 
presented an instance of a like phenomenon. 

2. The rein-deer, that useful animal, from whom 
the saviige of the north derives the best comforts 
of his dreary life, is of a constitution that sup- 
ports, and even requires, the most intense cold. 

He is found on the rock of Spiteberg, within ten 
degrees of the pole ; he seems to delight in the 
snows of Lapland and Siberia ; but at present he 
cannot subsist, much less multiply, in any country 
to the south of the Baltic.* In the time of Csesar, 
the rein-deer, as well as the elk, and the wild 
bull, was a native of the Hercynian forest, which 
then overshadowed a great part of Germany and 
Poland.* The modern improvements sufSclently " 
explain the causes of the diminution of the cold. 

These immense woods ha ve been gradualij'^ cleared, 
which intercepted from the earth the rays of tlie 
sun.^ The morasses have been drained, and, in 
proportion as the soil has been cultivated, the air 
has become mqre temperkie. ' Canada, at this 

« Diodorus Siculus, 1. v, p. 340, edit. "Wessei, Herodian, 1. vu 
p, 221. Jornandes, c. 55. On the banks of the Danube, the whiG, 
when bronprht to table, was frequently frozen into ^reat lumps, 

Ovid Epist. ex Ponto, 1. iv, 7, 9, 10. Virgil, Georgic. i. iiu 
The fact is confirmed by a soldier and a p|jiIosopber, who had 
experienced the intense cold of Thrace. See Xenophon, Anafaasi^j, 

I, vii, p. 560, edit. Hutchinson. 

Buifon Histoire Naturelle, tom. xii, p. 79, 116- • 

® Caasar de Bell. Gallic, vi, 23, Ac. The most inquisitive of the 
Germans were ignorant of its utmost limits, although some of them 
had travelled in it more than sixty days journey. 

^ Cluverius (Germania Antiqua, 1. iii, c. 47) investigates the small 
»d scattered reiqains of the Hercynian wood. 
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day, is an exact picture of ancient Germany, ' 
Although situated in the same parallel with the 
finest provinces of France and England, that 
country experiences the most rigorous cold. 
The rein-deer are very numerous, the ground is 
covered with deep and lasting snow, and the 
great river of St. Lawrence is regularly frozen, 
in a season when the waters of the Seine and 
the Thames are usually free from ice.® 

It is difficult to ascertain, and easy to exag-^ 
gerate, the influence of the climate of ancient 
Germany over the minds and bodies of the na- 
tives. Many writers have supposed, and most 
have allowed, though, as it should seem, without 
any adequate proof, that the rigorous cold of the 
north was favourable to long life and generative 
vigour, that the women were more fruitful, and 
the human species more prolific, than in warmer 
or more temperate climes.^ We may assert, 
with greater confidence, that the keen air of 
Germany formed the large and masculine limbs 
of the natives, who were, in general, of a more 
lofty stature than the people of the south,‘ gave 
them a kind of strength better adapted to violent 
exertions than to patient labour, and inspired 
them with constitutional bravery, which is the 
result of nervhs and spirits. The severity of a 

e Chai'levoix Histoire du Canada. 

^ Oiaus Iliidbeck asserts, that the Swedish women often bear ten 
or twelve children, and not uncommonly twenty or thirty ? but the 
authority of Hudheck is much to be suspected. 

In hos artus,.m hsee corpora* quas miramtiri excrescunt^ Tadt- 
Gfrmania, 3, td* Cluyer. L i, e* 14 
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winter campaign, that chUIed the courage of the cHA Pi 
Koman troops, was scarcely felt by these hardy 
children of the north,^ who in their turn were . 
unable to resist the summer heats, and dissolved 
away in languor and sickness under the beams 
of an Italian sun.* 

There is not anywhere upon the globe, a large origin of 
Tract of country, which we have discovered desti-^^®"^* 
tute of inhabitants, or whose first population can 
bo fixed with any degree of historical certainty. 

And yet, as the most philosophic minds can sel- 
dom refrain from investigating the infancy of 
great nations, our curiosity consumes itself in 
toilsome and disappointed efforts. When Tacitus 
considered the purity of the German blood, and 
the forbidding aspect of the country, he was dis- 
posed to pronounce those barbarians indigence, or 
natives of the soil. We may allow wdth safety, 
and perhaps with truth, that ancient Germany 
was not originally peopled by any foreign co- 
lonies alreadjj; formed into a political society 
but that the name and natioij received their ex- 
istence from the gradual union of some wander- 

^ Plutarch, in Mario. The Cimbri, by way of amusement, often 
alid down mountains of snow on their broad shields. 

2 The Homans made war in all climates, and by their excellent 
, discipline were, in a great measure, preserved in*health and vigour. 

It -may be remarked, that man is the only animal which can live and 
multiply in every country from the equator to the poles. The hog 
seems to approach the nearest to our species in that privilege. 

Tacit. German, c. 3. The emigration of the Gauls followed 
the course of the Danube, and discharged itself on Greece and Asia. 

Tacitus could discover only one inconsiderable tribe that retained any 
■traces^'of 
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€H &P. ing saYages of the Hercyniaa woods* To assert 
those savages to have been the spontaneous 
production of the earth which they inhabited, 
would be a rash inference, condemned by reli- 
gion, and unwarranted by reason. 

Fables and Such rational doubt is but ill-suited with the 
genius of popular vanity.* Among the nations 
who have adopted the Mosaic history of the 
world, the ark of Noah has been of the same use, 
as was formerly to the Greeks and Romans the 
feisge of Troy. On a narrow basis of acknow- 
ledged tnith, an immense but rude superstructure 
of fable has been erected ; and the wild Irishman," 
as well as the wild Tartar,” could point out the 
individual son of Japhet, from whose loins his 
ancestors were lineally descended. The last 
century abounded with antiquarians of profound 
learning and easy faith, w'ho, by the dim light 
of legends and traditions, of conjectures and 
etymologies, conducted the great grandchildren 
of Noah from the tower of Babel to the ex- 
tremities of the globe* Of these judicious cri- 

» According to Dr. Keating (History of Ireland, p. 13, 14<), the 
.^iant Partholanns, who was the son of Seara, the son of Esm, the 
son of Sru, the son of Framant, the son of Fathaclan, the son of 
Magog, the son of Japhet, the ^on of Noah, landed on the coast of 
Munster, the i4t.h day of May, in the year of the world one thousand, 
nine hundml aiKl^<eventy-eight. Though he succeeded in his great 
enterprise, the loose behaviour of his wife rendered his domestic life 
very unhappy, and provoked him to such a degree, that he killed—- 
her favourite greyhound. This, as the learned historian veiy pro- 
perly observes, was the Jir&t -instance of female falsehood and infi- 
delity ever known in Ireland. 

® Oeijealogicisl'": History '‘Of the Teftars, hj Ahulghazl Bahadn# 
IChaiv 
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tics, one of the most entertaining was Olans chap, 
Rudbeck, professor in the university of 
Whatever is celebrated either in history or fable, 
tliis zealous patriot ascribes to his country. From 
Sweden (which formed so considerable a part of 
ancient Germany) the Greeks themselves de- 
rived their alphabetical characters, their astro- 
nomy, and their religion. Of that delightful re- 
gion (for such it appeared to the eyes of a native) 
the Atlantis of Plato, the country of the Hyper- 
boreans, the gardens of the Hesperides, the For- 
tunate islands, and even the Elysian fields, were 
all but faint and imperfect transcripts. A clime 
so profusely favoured by nature, could not long 
remain desert after the flood. The learned Rud- 
beck allows the family of Noah a few years to 
multiply from eight to about twenty thousand 
persons. He then disperses them into small co- 
lonies to replenish the earth, and to propagate 
the human species. The German or Swedish de- 
tachment (which marched, if I am not mistaken, 
under the command of Askejiaz, the son of Gomer, 
the son of Japhet) distinguished itself by a more 
than common diligence in the prosecution of this 
great work. The northern hive cast its swarms 
over the greatest part of Europe, Africa,and Asia; 
and (to use the author’s metaphor) the blood cir- 
culated from the extremities to the heart. 

But all this well-laboured system of German The Ger- 
antiquities is annihilated by a single fact, too well^rantli^f ' 

^ _ letters ; 

s* His work, entitled Atlantiea, Is uncommonly scarce. Bayle 
has given two most curious extracts froiQ it* Republig^ue des Lettres 

. , vTanvier: et 1 
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attested to admit of any doubt, and of too deci- 
sive a nature to leave room for any reply. The 
Germans, in the age of Tacitus, were unac- 
quainted with the use of letters;’ and the use of 
letters is the principal circumstance that distin- 
guishes a civilized people from a herd of savages 
incapable of knowledge or reflection. Without 
that artificial help, the human memory soon dis- 
sipates or corrupts the ideas intrusted to her 
charge; and the nobler faculties of the mind, no 
longer supplied with models or with materials, 
gradually forget their powers ; the judgment be- 
comes feeble and lethargic, the imagination lan- 
guid or irregular. Fully to apprehend this im- 
portant truth, let us attempt, in an improved so- 
ciety, to calculate the immense distance between 
the man of learning and the illiterate peasant. 
The former, by reading and reflection, multiplies 
his own experience, and lives in distant ages 
and remote countries ; whilst the latter, rooted 
to a single spot, and confined to a few years of 
existence, surpasses, but very little, his fellow^- 


? Tacit. Germ, ii, 19. Litcrarum secreta viri pariter ac fa’inina^ 
ignorant. We may rest contented with this decisive authority, 
without entering into the obscure disputes concerning the antiquity 
of the Runic charactei‘s. The learned Celsius, a Swede, a scholar,, 
stud a philosopher, was of opinion, that they were ‘nothing more 
than the Roman letteits, with the curves changed into straight lines 
for the ease of engraving. See I^elloutler, Histoire des Celtes, I, li, 
c. 11. riictionnaire Diplomatique, torn, i, We may add, 

that the. oldest Runic inscriptions are supposed to be of the third cen*? 
tury, and the most ancient writer %vho mentions the Runic character, s 
is Venantius Fortunatus (Carm. vii, 18), who lived towardslhe end 
<5f the sixth century. 

Barbara fraxineis pipgatur Buna tabepis® 
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labourer the ox iu the exercise of his mental fa- chap. 
culties. The same, and even a greater, differ- 
enee will be found between nations than between 
Individuals; and we may safely pronounce, that 
without some specif of wiiting, no people has 
ever preserved the faithful annals of their history, 
ever made any considerable progress in the ab- 
stract sciences, or ever possessed, in any tolerable 
degree of perfection, the useful and agreeable arts 
of life. 

Ofthese arts, the ancient Germans were wretch- of arts ana 
edly destitute. They passed their lives in a state tur^r 
of ignorance and poverty, which it has pleased 
some declaimers to dignify with the appellation 
of virtuous simplicity. Modem Germany is said 
to contain about two thousand three hundred 
walled towns.'' In a much wider extent of coun- 
try, the geographer Ptolemy could discover no 
more than ninety places, which he decorates with 
the name of cities though, accHJrding to cur 
ideas, they woidd ixtt ill deserve that splendid 
title. We can only to bafe been 

rude fortifications, constructed in the centre of 
the woods, and designed to secure the women, 
children, and cattle, whilst the warriors of the 
tribe marcbgd out to repel a sudden invasion.* 

^ Eecberchcs Philosophiques siir les Americiyns, to»i, iii, p. 22S. 

The author of that very curious work is, if I am not misinformed, 
a German by birth, 

» I'he Alexandrian geographer is often criticised by the accurate 
Cluvqrius* 

* See Coesar, and the learned Mr. Whitaker, in hisi History, ©f 
Manchester, voL i. 
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CH^F. But Tacitus asserts, as a well-known fact, that 
the Germans, in his time, had no cities f and 
that they affected to despise the works of Roman 
industry, as places of confinement rather than of 
security.* Their edifices were not even conti- 
gtious, or formed into regular villas f each bar- 
barian fixed his independent dwelling on the spot 
to which a plain, a wood, or a stream of fresh 
water, had induced him to give the preference. 
Neither stone, nor brick, nor tiles, were em- 
ployed in these slight habitations.® They were 
indeed no more than low huts of a circular figure, 
built of rough timber, thatched with straw, and 
pierced at the top to leave a free passage for the 
smoke. In the most inclement winter, the 
hardy German was satisfied with a scanty garment 
made of the skin of some animal. The nations 
who dwelt towards the north, clothed themselves 
in furs ; and the women manufactured for their 
own use a coarse kind of linen.® The game of 
' various sorts, with which the forests of Germany 
were plentifully stocked, supplied its inhabitants 

» Tacit. Germ. IS. 

* When the Germans commanded the Ubn of Cologne to cast off 
the Eoman yoke, and with their new freedom to resume their ancient 
manners, they insisted on 4:he immediate demolition of the walls of 
the colony. ** IPostuIamus a vobis, mnros coionise," munimenta ser- 

vitii detrahatis; etiam fera animalia, si clausa teneas, virtutis 

obliviscuntur.” Tacit. Hist, iv, 64 

3f ‘The -Straggling villages of Silesia are several miles in length. 
See Clover* L i, c* 33* 

* One hundred and forty years after Tacitus, a fexv more regular 

structures were erected near the Bhine and Danube* Iferodian, 
I.^i, P.2S4'' * ' ‘ 

* Tacit, Germ* ir. ’ ' ^ ^ 
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with food and exercise.’’ Their monstrous herds chap. 
of cattle, less remarkable indeed for their beauty 
than for their utility,' formed the principal ob- 
ject of their wealth. A small quantity of com 
was the only produce exacted from the earth; the 
use of orchards or artificial meadows was un- 
known to the Germans; nor can we expect any 
improvements in agriculture from a people, whose 
property every year experienced a general change 
by a new division of the arable lands, and who, 
in that strange operation, avoided disputes, by 
suffering a great part of their territory to lie 
waste and without tillage.^ 

Gold, silver, and irbn, were extremely scarce and of ths 
in Germany. Its barbarous inhabitants wanted 
both skill and patience to investigate those rich 
veins of silver, which have so liberally rewarded 
the attention of the princes of Branswick and 
Saxony. Sweden, which now supplies Europe 
with iron, was equally ignorant of its own riches ; 
and the appearance of the arms of the Germans 
furnished a sufficient proof how little iron they 
were able to bestow on what they must have 
deemed the noblest use of that metal. The va- 
rious transactions of peace and war had intro- 
duced some Roman coins (chibfly silver) among 
the borderers of the Rhine and Dahube ; but the 
more distant tribes were absolutely unacquainted . 
with the use of money, earned on their confined 
traffic by the exchange of commodities, and 

<• Tacit. Germ. S. ' Caesar, de Bell, Gall, vi, 21. 

^ Tacite Germ* 26* Cmurj vi, 22* 
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prized their rude earthen vessels as of equal value 
with the silver vases, the presents of Rome to 
their princes and ambassadors.® To a mind ca- 
pable of reflection, such leading facts convey 
more instruction, than a tedious detail of subor- 
dinate circumstances. The value of money has 
been settled by general consent to express our 
wants and our property, as letters were invented 
to express our ideas ; and both these institutions, 
by ^ving a more active energy to the powers 
sum! passions of human nature, have contributed 
to multiply the objects they were designed to re- 
present. The use of gold and silver is in a gi’eat 
measure factitious; but it would be impossible to 
enumerate the important and various services 
which agriculture, and all the arts, have received 
from iron, when tempered and fashioned by the 
operation of fire, and the dexterous hand of man, 
M®aey,maword,isthe most universal incitement, 
iron the meet powerful instrument, of human in- 
dustiy; and it is very difficult to conceive by what 
means a people, neither actuated by the one, nor 
seconded by the other, could emerge from the 
grossest barbarism.^ 

If we contemplate a savage nation in any part 
of the globe, a supine indolence and a carelessness 
of futurily wilf be found to constitute their gene- 
ral character. In a qivilized state, every faculty 

^ Tacit &!smu 6. ' 

^ ft is said that the Mexicans and Peravitns, without thS use of 
either mpmj or iroit# had esade a very great progress la the arts* 
Tho'se and the monuBients they produced, have hem strangely 
iitsgEifieiii See Eeeherches sur les Amenoaiasy toia* |i, p* 
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of man is expanded and exercised, and fclie gpreat chaf. 
chain of mutuai dependence connects and 
braces the several members of society. The most 
numerous portion of it is employed in constant 
and useful labour. The select few, placed by 
fortune above that necessity, can, however, fill 
up their time by the pursuits of intei'est or glory, 
by the improvement of their estate or of their un- 
derstanding, by the duties, the pleasures,and even 
the follies of social life. The Germans were not 
possessed of these varied resources. The cai’e of 
the house and family, the management of the 
land and cattle, were delegated to the old and 
the infirm, to women and slaves. The lazy war- 
rior, destitute of eveiy art that might employ his 
leisure hoiu’s, consumed his days and nights in 
the animal gratifications of sleep and food. And 
yet, by a wonderful diversity of nature (accord- 
ing to the remark of a writer who had pierced 
into its darkest recesses), the same barbarians are 
by turns the most indolent end the most restless 
of mankind. They delight ia ^oth, they detest 
tranquillity.® The languid soul, of^ressed with 
its own weight, anxiously required some new and 
powerful sensation; and wav and danger were the 
only amusements adequate to its fierce temper. 

The sound that summoned the Qerman to arins 
was grateful to his ear. It roused him from his 
uncomfortable lethargy, gave him an aetine pur- 
suit, and, by strong exercise of the body, and 
violent emotions of the mind, restored him to n 


* Tacit. Gena, IS, 
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CHAP, more lively sense of his existence. In the dull 
intervals of peace, these barbarians were immo- 
derately addicted to deep gaming and excessive 
drinking; both of which, by different means, 
the one by inflaming their passions, the other by 
extinguishing their reason, alike relieved them 
from the pain of thinking. They gloried in pass- 
ing whole days and nights at table; and the 
blood of friends and relations often stained their 
numerous and drunken assemblies.'* Their debts 
of honour (for in that light they have transmitted 
to us those of play) they discharged with the most 
romantic fidelity. The desperate gamester, who 
had staked his person and liberty on a last throw 
of the dice, patiently submitted to the decision of 
fortune,aL>dsuffered himself tobebound, chastised, 
and sold into remote slavery, by his weaker but 
more lucky antagonist.' 

for^stiong* Strong beer, a liquor extracted with very little 
liquors, art from wheat or barley, and corrupted (as it is 
strongly expressed by Tacitus) into a certain sem- 
blance of wine, was sufiicient for the gross pur- 
poses of German debauchery. But those who 
had tasted the rich wines of Italy, and afterwards 
of Gaul, sighed for that more delicious species of 
intoxication. They attempted not, however (as 
has since been executed with so much success), 
to naturalize the vine on the banks of the llhine 
and Danube; nor did they endeavour to procure 

^ Tacit. Germ. %% 23. « 

* Id. 24-. The Oerixians Maight borrow' the *tU of play from 
Hojnans, but the passim wondcrfuJJy Inliereut in the human 
species. 
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by indastry the materials of an advantageous chap. 
commerce. To solicit by Jabour what might be 
ravished by arms, was esteemed unworthy of the 
German spirit.'^ The intemperate thirst of strong 
liquors often urged the bai'barians to invade the 
provinces on which art or nature had bestowed 
those much envied presents. The Tuscan who 
betrayed his country to the Celtic nations, at- 
tracted them into Italy by the prospect of the rich 
fruits and delicious wines, the productions of a 
happier climate,* And in the same manner the 
German auxiliaries, invited into France during 
the civil wars of the sixteenth century, were al- 
lured by the promise of plenteous quarters in 
the provinces of Charapaigne and Burgundy.® 
Drunkenness, the most illiberal, but not the most 
dangerous of our vices, was sometimes capable, 
in a less civilized state of mankind, of occasion- 
ing a battle, a war, or a revolution. 

The climate of ancient Germany has been mol- state of 
lified,’ and the soil fertilized, by the labour 
ten centuries from the time of Charlemagne. 

The same extent of ground which atpresent main- 
tainsy-in ease and plenty, a million of husband- 
men and artificers, was unable to supply an hun- 
dred thousand lazy warriors with the simple ne- 
cessaries of life.” The Gennans al^andoned their 

*= Tacit Germ. 14. 

^ Fiiitarcb. in Camillo. T. Liv, ?, 33. 

Dubos. Hist, de la Monarchie Fran^oise, tom. i, p. 195. 

» The Jtlelvetian nation, which issued from the countrj called 
Swltmlmdg of e?ery age and sex* S68,Q00 persons 
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CHAP, immense forests to the exercise ot hunting, em- 
ployed in pasturage the most considerable pait of 
tjjgjj. lands, bestowed on the small remainder a 
rude and careless cultivation, and then accused 
the scantiness and sterility of a country that re- 
fused to maintain the multitude of its inhabitants. 
When the return of famine severely admonished 
them of the importance of the arts, the national 
distress was sometimes alleviated by the emigra^ 
tion of a third, perhaps, or a fourth part of their 
youth.” The possession and the enjoyment of 
property are the pledges which bind a civilized 
people to an improved country. But the Ger- 
mans, who carried with them what they most 
valued, their arms, their cattle, and their women, 
cheerfully abandoned the vast silence of their 
woods for the unbounded hopes of plunder and 
conquest. The innumerable swarms that issued, 

, or seemed to issue, from the great storehouse of 
nntiws, were multiplied by the fears of the van- 
quished, and by the credulity of succeeding ages. 
And from facts thus exaggerated, an opinion was 
gradually established, and has been supported by 
writers of distinguished reputation, that in the. 
age of Caesar and Tacitus, the inhabitants of the 
north were far more numerous than they are m 

(Cgesar de Bell. Gall, i, 29). At present, the number of people in 
the Pays de Vaud (a small district on the banks of the Leman lake., 
much niDre distinguished for politeness than for indibstij) amounts 
lo 112,591. See an excellent tract of M. Muret, in the Memolres 
dc la Society de Bern, 

® Paul Diaceniis,^ 1^^ MacblaTcl, Bavila, and the rest of 

Paul’s followers,, represent these emigrations too much as regtilasr 
md concerted measnrii. 
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®ur days.P A more serious inquiry into tk® chap. 
causes of population seems to have convinced ^ 
modern philosophers of the falsehood, and indeed 
the impossibility, of the supposition. To the 
names of Mariana and of Machiavel,'* we can 
oppose the equal names of Robertson and Hume.*' 

A warlike nation like the Germans, without^™®" 
either cities, letters, arts, or money, found some 
compensation for this savage state in the enjoy- 
ment of liberty. Their poverty secured their 
freedom, since our desires and our possessions are 
the strongest fetters of despotism. “ Among 
“ the Suiones (says Tacitus), riches are held im 
“ honour. They are therefore subject to an ah- 
“ solute monarch, who, instead of entrusting his 
“ people with the free use of arms, as is practised 
“ in the rest of Germany, commits them to. the 
safe custody, not of a citizen, or even of a 
“ freed man, but of a slave. The neighbours of 
“ the Suiones, the Sitones, are sunk even below 
“ servitude; they obey a woman.® In the 
mention of these exceptions, the great historian 
sufficiently acknowledges the general theory of 
government. We are only at a loss to conceive 
by what means riches and despotism could pene- 

P Sir Wiiliam Temple and Montesquieu have indulged, on this 
subject, the usual liveliness of their fancy. * 

‘1 Machicivei Hist, de Firenze, 1. i. Mariana Hist. Hispan. I. v, 

e.1. 

.;5, Robertson’s Charles.:^ , Hume’s. Political -.Essays* 

^ Tacit. German. 44, 45. Frenshemius (who dedicated his sup* 
plement t« Livy, to Christina of Sweden) thinks proper to bo very- 
angry with the .Homan tvhp expressed so very little reverence for 

-noitaeim'queens,,''v;;,' ^ 
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CHAF. tratc into a remote corner of the north, an4 
‘extinguish the generous flame that blazed with 
such fierceness on the frontier of the Roman 
provinces ; or how the ancestors of those Danes 
and Norwegians, so distinguished in latter ages 
bj their unconquered spirit, could thus tamely re- 
sign. the great character of Gennan liberty.* Some 
tribes, however, on the coast of theBaItic,acknow- 
ledged the authority of kings, though without 
relinquishing the rights of men;" but in the 
far greater part of Germany, the form of govern- 
ment was a democracy, tempered indeed, and 
controufed, not so much by general and positive 
laws, as by the occasional ascendant of birth oi‘ 
valour, of eloquence or superstition.’' 

Civil governments, in their first institutions, 
jwoiJie. are voluntary associations for mutual defence. To 
obtain the desired end, it is absolutely necessary 
that each individual should conceive himself 
obliged to submit his private opinion and ac- 
tions to the judgment of the greater number of 
his associates. The German tribes were contented 
with this rude, but liberal, outline of political 
society. As soon as a youth, born of free parents, 
had attained the age of manhood, he was intro- 

* May wc not su^'ieef that superstition was the parent of despot* 
ism ? The descendants of Odin (whose race was not extinct tiO the 
year 1060) are said to have reigned in Sweden above a thousand years. 
The teif-ole of Upsal was the ancient seat of religion and empirei 
Jn the year 1153, I find a singular law, prohibiting the use and pro«. 
fession of arms to any except the king’s guards. Is it not probable 
that it was coloured by the pretence of revi^i ing an old iniTtitution ? 
Sec Daliin^s History’ of Sweden, in the Bibliotli^Lpie Baisonnie, 
tom-, xl and xlv, - 

Tacit. Germ. c. * Id. c. 11, IS, IS, &e. 
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<iuced into tlie general council of his countrijr- 
nien, solemnly invested with a shield and spear, 
and adopted as an equal and worthy member of 
the military commonwealth. The assembly of 
the warriors of the tribe was convened at stated 
seasons, or on sudden emergencies. The trial 
of public offences, the election of magistrates, 
and tlie great business of peace and war, were 
determined by its independent voice. Some- 
times, indeed, these important questions were 
previously considered, and prepared in a more 
select council of the principal clvieftains.^ 'Fire 
magistrates might delibei-ate and persuade, the 
people only could resolve and execute; and tlie 
resolutions of the Germans were for the most 
part hasty and violent. Barbarians accustomed 
to place their freedom in gratifying the present 
passion, and their courage in overlooking all 
future consequences, turned away with indig- 
nant contempt from the remonstrances of justice 
and policy, and it was the practice to signify by 
a hollow murmur their dislike of such timid 
counsels. But whenever a more popular orator 
proposed to vindicate the meanest citizen from 
either foreign or domestic injury, whenever he 
called upon his fellow countrymen to assert the 
national honour, or to pursue some enterprise 
full of danger and glory, a loud clashing of 
shields and spears expressed the eager appSause 
of the assembly. For the Germans always met 

s Qrotius changes an expression of Tacitus* periractantiw iat# 
^pmtractaBtun The correction is just and ingenious. 
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CHAP, in armS| and it was constantly to be dreaded, 
lest an irregular multitude, inflamed with fac- 
tioa and strong liquors, should use those arms 
to enforce, as well as to declare, their furious 
- resolves. We may recollect how often the diets 
of Poland have been polluted with blood, and 
the more numerous party has been compelled to 
yield to the more violent and seditious.*' 

Antimrity A genei*al of the tribe was elected on occasions 
princi of danger ; and, if the danger vi?as pressing and 
extensive, several tribes concurred in the choice 
of the same general. The bi’avest warrior was 
named to lead his countrymen into the field, 
by his example rather than by his commands. 
But this powei’, however limited, was still invi- 
dious. It expired with the war, and in time of 
peace the German tribes acknowledged not any 
supreme chief.* Princes were, however, ap- 
pointed in the general assembly, to administer 
justice, or rather to compose differences,'* in 
their respective districts. In the choice of these 
magistrates, as much regard was shewn to birth 
as to merit." To each was assigned, by the 
public, a guard, and a council of an hundred 
persons ; and the first of the princes appears to 
have enjoyed' a pre-eminence of rank and honour 

* Even in mf ancient parliamenl:, the harons often carried a 
Questiep, not so much by the number of votes, as by that of tli^r 
armed followers. 

» Caesar de Bell, Galh vi, S3. 

^ Minuunt controversias, is a very happy expression of Csjsar’s. 

f Beges ex: nbbHitatc,' duces ^xvirtute sumunL Germ® 
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which sometimes tempted the Romans to com- chab. 
pliment him with the regal title.* 

The comparative view of the powers of the more also- 
magistrates, in two remarkable instances, 
alone sufficient to represent the whole system of 
Crei’man manners. The disposal of the landed persons 
property witliin their district was absolutelyGenjwjis. 
vested in their hands, and they distributed it 
every year according to a new division.® At tlie 
same time they were not authorised to punish 
with death, to imprison, or even to strike, a 
private citizen.^ A |3eople thus jealous of their 
persons, and careless of theii' possessions, must 
have been totally destitute of industry and the 
arts, but animated with a high sense of honour 
and independence. 

The Germans respected only those duties Voiuntarj 
which they imposed on themselves. The mostmmS!' 
obscure soldier resisted with disdain the autho- 
rity of the magistrates- “ The noblest youths 
blushed not to be numbered among the 
“ faithful companions of some renowned chiefs 
to whom they devoted their arms and service. 

“ A noble emulation prevailed among the com- 
panions, to obtain the first place in the esteem 
“ of their chief ; amongst the chiefs, to acquire 
“ the greatest number of valianJ companions. 

“ To be e^^er surrounded by a baud of select 
“ youths, was the pride and strength the 
" ehiefs, their ornament in peace, their defence 


^ C!iwei% Oerm. Ant. Li, c. 38. 
« Cassar, Tacit. G&rm* 

^ €eiiB* T» 
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> “ in war. The glory of such distinguished 
^ “ herofes diffused itself beyond the narrow limits 
“ of their own tribe. Presents and embassies 
“ solicited their friendship, and the fame of 
“ their arms often ensured victory to the party 
“ which they espoused. In the hour of danger 
“ it was shameful for the chief to be surpassed 
“ in valour by his companions ; shameful for the 
“ companions not to equal the valour of their 
chief. To survive his fall in battle, was in- 
“ delible’ infamy. To protect his person, and to 
adorn his glory with the trophies of their own 
“ exploits, were the most sacred of their duties. 
“ The chiefs combated for victory, the compa- 
“ nions for the chief. The noblest warriors, 
“ whenever their native country was sunk in the 
“ laziness of peace, maintained their numerous 
bands in some distant scene of action, to ex- 
“ ercise their restless spirit, and to acquire re- 
“ Down by voluntary dangers. Gifts worthy of 
“ soldiers, the warlike steed, the bloody and 
“ ever victorious lance, were the rewards which 
“ the companions claimed from the liberality of 
“ their chief. The rude plenty of his hospitable 
“ board was the only pay that he could bestow, 
“ or th&/ would accept. War, rapine, and the 
“ freewill offerings of his friends, supplied the 
“ materials, of this munificence.”® This institu- 
tion, ’’however it might accidentally weaken the 
several republics, invigorated the general charac- 
ter of the Germans, and even ripened afnongst 

' e Tacit. Germ. 13, U. 
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llicm ail the virtues of which barbarians are sus- chap. 
i.'eptible; the faith and valonr, the hospitality 
and the courtesy, so conspicuous long afterwards 
in the ages of chivalry. The honourable gifts, 
bestowed by the chief on his brave companions, 
have been supposed, by an ingenious writer, to 
contain the first rudiments of the fiefs, distri- 
buted, after the conquest of the Roman pro- 
vinces, by the barbarian lords among their vas- 
sals, with a similar duty of homage and military 
service.’' These conditions are, however, very 
repugnant to the maxims of the ancient Ger- 
mans, who delighted in mutual presents ; but 
without either imposing, or accepting, the weight 
of obligations-’ 

“ In the days of chivalry, or more properly Gernian 
“ of romance, all the men were brave, and 
“ the women were chaste;” and notwithstand- 
ing the latter of these virtues is acquired and 
preserved with much more difficulty than the 
former, it is ascribed, almost without exception, 
to the wives of the ancient Germans. Polygasnj 
was not in use, except among the princes, and 
among them only for the sake of multiplying 
their alliances. Divorces were prohibited by 
manners rather than by laws. Adulteries were 
punished as rare and inexpiable ocrimes ; nor 

^ Esprit “des Loix, 1. xxx, c. 3. The 'brilliant Imagina^on ^ 
Montesquieu is corrected, however, by the dry cold reason of the 
Abbd de Mably* Observations sur I’Histoire de France, torn, i, p» 

S5a ' 

^ Oaudent inunerlbus, sed iiec data imputant, neo acceptis obll- 
gantur. Tacit, €erm, c. ^1, 
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was seduction justified by example and fashion.*' 
We may easily discover, that Tacitus indulges 
an honest pleasure in the contrast of barbarian 
virtue with the dissolute conduct of the Roman 
ladies ; yet there ai'e some striking circum- 
stances that give an air of truth, or at least of 
probability, to the conjugal faith and chastity 
of the Germans. 

Although the progress of civilization has un- 
doubtedly contributed to assuage the fiercer pas- 
sions of human nature, it seems to have been 
less favourable to the virtue of chastity, whose 
most dangerous enemyis tlie softness of the mind. 
The refinements of life corrapt while they polish 
the intercourse of the sexes. The gross appetite 
of love becomes most dangerous when it is ele- 
vated, or rather, indeed, disguised by sentimental 
passion. The elegance of dress, of motion, and 
of manners, giv^ a tastrelo beauty, and inflames 
♦he seaws through the imagination. Luxurious 
entertainments, midnight dances, and licentious 
spectacles, pi'esent at once temptation and op- 
portunity to female frailty.* From such dan- 
gers the unpolished wives of the barbarians were 
secured by poverty, solitude, and the painful 
cares of a domestic life. The German huts, 
open, on every side, to the eye of indiscretion or 

^ adulteress was whipped through the vilicigc. Neither wealth 
nor beauty could inspire compassion, or procm'e her a second hus- 
band, 18, 19- 

^ Ovid employs . two hundred lines in the research oF places the 
most favourable to ioye- Above all, he considers the theatre as the 
best adapted to collect the beauties of Rome, and to melt them into 
tenderness and sensuaKty, 
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jealousy, were abetter safeguard of conjugal fide- chap. 
iity, than the walls, the bolts, and the eunuchs 
of a Persian haram. To this reason, another 
may be added, of a more honourable nature. 

The Germans treated their women with esteem 
and confidence, consulted them on every occasion 
of importance, and fondly believed, that in their 
breasts resided a sanctity and wisdom more than 
human. Some of these interpreters of fate, such 
as V^elleda, in the Batavian war, governed, in the 
name of the deity, the fiercest nations of Ger- 
many.” The rest of the sex, without being 
adored as goddesses, were respected as the free 
and equal companions of soldiers; associated, 
even by the marriage ceremony, to a life of toil, 
of danger, and of glory." In their great inva- 
sions, the camps of the barbarians were filled 
with a multitude of women, who remained firm 
and undaunted amidst the sound of arms, the 
various forms of destruction, and the honourable 
wounds of their sons and husbands.p Fainting 
armies of Germans have more than oncfe been 
driven back upon the enemy, by the generous 
despair of the women, who dreaded death much 
less than servitude. If the day was irrecoverably 
lost, they well knew how to deliver themselves 
and their children, with their omi hands, from 

.** Tacit. Annal. Iv, 61, 65, ^ 

» The marriage present was a yok# of -oxen, horses, lad arms* 

See Germ. c. 18. Tacit is somewhat too ilorid on the subject. 

® The ohange of into 'is ' a most "excellent corroo^- : 

tlon. ■■ '■ ■ 
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CHAP, an insulting victor Heroines of such a cast 
may claim our admiration ; but they were most 
assuredly neither lovely, nor very susceptible of 
love. Whilst they affected to emulate the stern 
virtues of man, they must have resigned that at- 
tractive softness in which principally consists the 
charm and weakness of woman. Conscious pride 
taught the German females to suppress every 
tender emotion that stood in competition with 
honour, and the first honour of the sex has ever 
been that of chastity. The sentiments and con- 
duct of these high-spirited matrons may, at once, 
be considered as a cause, as an effect, and as a 
proof of the general character of the nation. 
Female courage, however it may be raised by 
fanaticism, or confirmed by habit, can be only a 
faint and imperfect imitation of the manly valour 
, that distinguishes the age or country in which it 
may he found. " 

Keiigion. “The religious system of the Gemans (if the 
wild opinions of savages can deserve that name) 
was dictated by their wants, their fears, and 
their ignorance.'* They adored the great visible 
objects and fjgents of nature, the sun and the 

P Tacit. Germ. c. '7. Phitarch. in Mario. Before the wives of the 
Teutones destroj’ed themselves and their ebJldren, they had oOored 
to surrender, on caiTdition that they should be received ns Uis slaves 
»f the vestal xdrgins. 

^ Tacitus has employed a few lines, and CluverluK one hundred 
and twenly-four page.9, on this obscure sui>ject. The former c!!s« 
covers in Germany the gods of Greece and Rome. The Iriiter is po« 
sitive, that under the emblems of the sun, the moon, .uidrthe hrej, 
Mb i>jous ancestors worshipped the Trinity In unity. 
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moon, the fire and the earth ; together with c 
those imaginary deities, who were supposed to 
preside over the most important occupations of 
human life. They were persuaded, that, by 
some ridiculous arts of divination, they could 
discover the will of the superior beings, and that 
human sacrifices were the most precious and 
acceptable offering to their altars. Some ap- 
plause has been hastily bestowed on the sublime 
notion, entertained by that people, of the Deity, 
whom they neither confined within the walls of a 
temple, nor represented by any human figui’e ; 
but when we recollect, that the Germans were 
unskilled in architecture, and totally unacquaint- 
ed with the art of sculpture, we shall readily 
assign the true reason of a scruple, which arose 
not so much from a superiority of reason, as from 
a want of ingenuity. The only temples in Ger- 
many were dark and ancient groves, consecrated 
by the reverence of succeeding generations.. Their 
secret gloom, the imagined residence of an in- 
visible power, by presenting no distinct object 
of fear or worship, impressed the mind with a 
still deeper sense of religious horror f and the 
priests, rude and illiterate as they were, had been 
taught by experience the use of every artifice tliat 
could preserve and fortify impressions so well 
suited to their own interest. ^ 

® The sacred wood, described with such sublime horror by Lucau* 
was in tlJte neighbourhood of Marseilles ; but there were mapy of 
'v8me Mnd ln./6ermany. ^ 
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CHAP- The same ignorance wliich renders barbarians 
incapable of conceiving or embracing the useful 
I'ts etfects restraints of laws, exposes them naked and iin- 
m peace j to the blind terrors of superstition. The 

German priests, improving this favourable tem- 
per of their countrymen, had assumed a juris- 
diction, even in temporal concerns, which the 
magistrate could not venture to exercise; and the 
haughty warrior patiently submitted to the lash 
of correction, when it was inflicted, not by any 
human power, but by the immediate order of 
the god of war.’ The defects of civil policy 
were sometimes supplied by the interposition of 
ecclesiastical authority. The latter was con- 
stantly exerted to maintain silence and decency in 
the popular assemblies ; and was sometimes ex- . 
tended to a more enlarged concern for the na- 
tional welfare. A solemn procession was occa- 
sionally celebrated in the present countries of 
Mecklenburgh and Pomerania. The unknown 
symbol of the earth, covered with a thick veil, 
was placed on a carriage drawn by cows ; and in 
this manner the goddess, whose common resi- 
dence was in the isle of Rugen, visited several 
adjacent tribes of her worshippers. During her 
progress, the sound of war was hushed, quarrels 
were suspended, arms laid aside, and the restless 
Germans had an opportunity of tasting the bless- 
ings oippeace and harmony.* The truce of God, 
so often and so ineffectually proclaimed by the 

* Tacit. iScrmattia, c. T* 5 Tacit, Gtimmi&t c. 40, 
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clergy of the eleventh century, was an obvious 
imitation of this ancient custom." 

But the influence of religion was far morei, 
powerful to inflame, than to moderate, the fierce 
passions of the GenUans. Interest artd fanaticism 
often prompted its ministers to sanctify the most 
daring and the most unjust enterprises, by the 
approbation of heaven, and full assurances of 
success. The consecrated standards, long revered 
in the groves of superstition, were placed in the 
front of the battle and the hostile army was 
devoted with dire execrations to the gods of war 
and of thunder.^ In the faith of soldiers (and 
such were the Germans) cowardice is the most 
unpardonable of sins. A brave man was the 
worthy favourite of their martial deities ; the 
wretch who had lost his shield, was alike banished 
from the religious and the civil assemblies of his 
countrymen. Some tribes of the north seem to 
have embraced the doctrine of transmigration,® 
others imagined a gross paradise of- immortal 
drunkenness.® All agreed, that a 'life spent in 
arms, and a glorious death in battle, were the best 
preparations for a happy futurity, either in this or 
in another world. 

® See Dr- Robertson’s History of Gbarles V, note 10.. 

* Tacit. Germ. c. 7. These standards were only the heads of wild 

beasts. ' ' f:,- 

J Sec an instance of this custom. Tacit., Anhal. xiil, 

* (hesur, Diodorus, and Lucan, seem to ascribe this ftoctrine to 
the Oauls ; hut M. Pelloutier (Histoire des, Celtes, 1. iii, c. 1S)> 1®* 
hours to’ reduce their expressions to a more orthodox sense. 

» Concerning t his gross hut alluring doctrine of the Edda, see 
fable XX, in the curious version of that book, published by M, Mai* 
la Ms introduction to the History of .Denmark* 

B b S 
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GHAP, The immortality so vainly promised by the 

priests, was in some degree conferred by the 

The bards, bards. That singular order of men has most 
deservedly attracted the notice of ail who have 
attempted to investigate the antiquities of the 
Celts, the Scandinavians, and the Germans. 
Their genius and character, as well as the rever- 
ence paid to that important office, have been 
sufficiently illustrated. But we cannot so easily 
express, or even conceive, the enthusiasm of 
arms and glory which they kindled in the breast 
of their audience. Among a polislied people, a 
taste for poetry is rather an amusement of the 
fancy, than a passion of the soul. And yet, 
when in calm retirement we peruse the combats 
described by Homer or Tasso, Ave are insensibly 
seduced by the fiction, and feel a momentary 
glow of martial ardour. But how faint, how 
cold is the sensation which a peaceful mind can 
receive from solitary study ! It was in the hour 
of battle, Jin', in the feast of victory, that the bards 
celebrated the glory of heroes of ancient days, 
the ancestors of those warlike chieftains ivho list- 
ened with transport to their artless but animat- 
ed strains. The view of arms and of danger 
heightened the effect of the military song ; and 
the passions wh^ch it tended to excite, the desme 
of fame, and the contempt of death, were the 

habitual sentiments of a German mind.'^ 

¥ 

^ See Tadf. Germ. c. 3* Diodor. SicuL 1. v. Strabo, L 
The classical reader may remember the rank of Demodocus io 

Fhasadait 
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Such was the situation, and such were the chap.^ 
manners, of the ancient Gemians. Their cli- 




ruses ■ 
whidi 
checked 


mate, their want of learning, of arts, and of Cause 
laws, their notions of honour, of gallantry, and "^‘ ' 
of religion, their sense of freedom, impatience 
of peace, and thirst of enterprise, all contributed Germans, 
to form a people of military heroes. And yet we 
find, that during more than two hundred and 
fifty years that elapsed from the defeat of Varus 
to the reign of Decius, these formidable barba- 
rians made few considerable attempts, andr.ct 
any material impression, on the luxurious aiid 


enslaved provinces of the empire. Their progress 
was checked by their want of arms and discipline, 
and their fury was diverted by the intestine divi- 
sions of ancient Germany. 

I. It has been observed, with ingenuity, andwautof 
not without truth, that the command of iron’' 
soon gives a nation the command of gold. But 
the rude tribes of Gerinany, alike destitute of 
both those valuable metals, were reduced slowly 
to acquire, by their unassigted strength, the pos- 
session of the one, as wfjl as the other. The 
face of a^German army displayed their poverty of 
iron. Swords, and the longer kir.d of lances, 
they coukl sekiom use. Their framecc (as ti:ey 
called thesn in their own language) were long 
spears, headed v/ith a sharp but narrow iron point, 

r 

^’ktraciau court, and the ardour infused by Tyrtaeub iiitoUhc fainting 
Spartans*. Yot there is little probability that the 'Greeks and the Ger- 
Tiians wre the same people. Much learned triding be gparod„. 

if our antit|uarians would conclcscend to rcilect, that similar raaniierg 
will naturally be preduced by similar situations, 

■ B b 4 
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'chap, andwbiclij as occasion required, they either darted 
from a distance, or pushed in close onset. With 
this spear, and with a shield, their cavalry M^as 
contented. A multitude of darts, scattered* 
with incredible force, were an additional resource 
of the infantry. Their military dress, when 
they wore any, was nothing more than a loose 
mantle. A variety of colours was the only 
ornament of their wooden or osier shields. Few 
of the chiefs were distinguished by cuirasses, 
scarce any by helmets. Though the horses of 
Germany were neither beautiful, swift, nor prac- 
tised in the skilful evolutions of the Roman ma- 
nege, several of the nations obtained renown by 
their cavaliy ;, but, in general, the principal 
strength of the Germans consisted in their infan- 
try,'^ which was drawn up in several deep co- 
lumns, according to the distinction of tribes and 

and of dis- families. Impatient of fatigue or delay, these 
half-armed warriors rushed to battle with disso- 
nant shouts, and disordered ranks; and sometimes, 
by the effort of native valour, prevailed over 
the constrained and more artificial bravery of 
the Roman mercenaries. But as the barbarians 
poured forth their whole souls on the first onset, 
they knew not how to rally, or to retire. A 
repulse was a pure defeat ; and a defeat was 
most commonly total destruction. When we 

• Missilia^'spargunt. Tacit. Getm. c. G. Either that historian 

iisei a vague expression, or he meant that they were thrown at ran» 
dom. 

It was their principal distinction from the Sarinatlan% who gem 

neraily fought on horsehach. 
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recollect the complete armour of the Roman Chap. 
soldiers, their discipline, exercises, evolutions, 
fortified camps, and military engines, it appears 
a just matter of surprise, how the naked and 
unassisted valour of the barbarians could dare to 
encounter in the field the strength of the legions, 
and the various troops of tlie auxiliaries, which 
seconded their operations. The contest was too 
unequal, till the introduction of luxury had ener- 
vated the vigour, and a spirit of disobedience 
and sedition had relaxed the discipline, of the 
Roman armies. The introduction of barbarian 
auxiliaries into those armies, wns a measure at- 
tended with very obvious dangers, as it might 
gradually instruct the Germans in the arts of war 
and of policy. Although they were admitted in 
small numbers, and with the strictest precaution, 
the example of Civilis was proper to convince 
the Romans, that the danger was not imaginaiy, 
and that their precautions were not always suffi- 
cient.' During the civil wars that followed the 
death of Nero, that artful and intrepid Batavian, 
whom bis enemies condescended to compare 
with Hannibal and Sertorius,^ formed a great 
design of freedom and ambition. Eight Batavian 
Cohorts, renowned in the wars of Britain and 
Italy, repaired to his standard. • He introduced 
an army of Germans into Gaul, prevailed 

^ The relation of this enterprise ocenpies a great part of the fourth 
and fifth books of the History of Tacitus, and is more remarkable for 
ita eloquence than perspicuity. Sir Henry Saville has observed 
ral fnaccntacies. 

Tacit* His^ iv, 13. Like them he had lost an eye. . 1::'' 
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’CHAP, on the powerful cities of Treves and Langres to 
embrace his cause, defeated the Jee ions, destroyed 
their fortified camps, and employed against the 
Romans the military knowledge which he had 
acquired in their service. When at length, after 
an obstinate struggle, he yielded to the power of 
the empire, Civilis secured himself and his coun- 
try by an honourable treaty. The Batavians still 
continued to occupy the islands of the Rhine,® 
the allies, not the seiwants, of the Roman mo- 
narchy. 

^-ntie^rof strength of ancient Germany appears 

Germany formidable, when we consider the effects that 
might have been produced by its united effort. 
The wide extent of country might very possibly 
contain a million of warriors, as all who were of 
age to bear arms were of a temper to use them. 
But this fierce multitude, incapable of concert- 
ing or executing any plan of national greatness, 
was agitated by various and often hostile inten- 
tions. Germany was divided into more than 
forty independent states; and, even in each state, 
the union of the several tribes was extremely 
loose and precarious. The barbarians were easily 
provoked ; they knew not how to forgive an in- 
jury, much less an insult; their resentments were 
bloody and implacable. The casual disputes that 
so frequently happened in their tumultuous par- 
ties of hunting or drinking, were sufficient to 

» It -was contained between the two branches of the old Hhniej as 
they subsisted Irefore .the face of the country was changed by art and 
•nature. See Guver. 'German, Antlij. I. iiij c. SOs ST, 
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inflame the minds of whole nations; the private chap. 

• ' . . » IX. 

feud of any considerable chieftains diffused itself 
among their followers and allies. To chastise 
the insolent, or to plunder the defenceless, were 
alike causes of war. The most formidable states 
of Germany affected to encompass their terri- 
tories with a wide frontier of solitude and de- 
vastation. The awful distance preserved by their 
neighbours, attested the terror of their arms, 
and in some measure defended them from the 
danger of unexpected incursions.*' 

“ The Bructeri (it is Tacitus who now speaks) fiOTM-tea 
“ were totally exterminated by the neigiibouring]4y of ‘ ' 
“ tribes,* provoked by their insolence, allured®®™'^’ 

“ by the liopes of spoil, and perhaps inspired by 
“ the tutelar deities of the empire. Above sixty 
“ thousand barbarians w'ere destroyed ; not by 
“ the Roman arms, but in our sight, and for 
“ our entertainment. May the nations, enemies 
“ of Rome, ever preserve this enmity to each 
“ other! We have now attained the utmost 
“ verge of prosperity,*' arid have nothing left 
“ to demand of fortune, except the discord of 
“ these ^ barbarians.”* These sentiments, less 

^ Csesar cle Bell, Oall. 2. vi, 23. . 

' They are mentioned, however, in the fourth and fifth centiirie,'?, 
by Nazarius, Ammianus, |Claudkin, as .a tribe ci’ Franks, Sc» 

Ciuver. Germ. Antiq. 1. iii, c, 13. 

^ Urgenflhns is the common reading, but good sense, Lipsius, and 
some MSS. declare for V'ergentih^s. ^ 

^ Taeijt, Germania, c. S3. The pious Abbi^ de la Bletcric is very- 
angry mdth Tacitus, talks of the devil' who was a murderer from the 
beginnings &c. &c. 
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CHAP, worthy of the humanity than of the patriotism 
of Tacitus, express the invam!)Ie maxims of 
the policy of his countrymen. They deemed it 
a much safer expedient to divide than to combat 
the barbarians, from whose defeat they could 
derive neither honour nor advantage. The 
money and negobiations of Rome insinuated 
themselves into the heart of Germany; and every 
art of seduction was used with dignity, to con- 
ciliate those nations whom their proximity to 
the Rhine or Danube might render the most 
useful friends, as well as the most troublesome 
enemies. Chiefs of renown and power were 
flattered by the most trifling presents, which they 
received either as marks of distinction, or as the 
instruments of luxury. In civil dissensions, the 
weaker faction endeavoured to strengthen its 
interest by entering into secret connexions with 
the g'ovemors of the frontier proviiiees. Every 
quarrel among the Germans was fomented by 
the intrigues of Rome ; and every plan of union 
and public good was defeated by the stronger 
bias of private jealousy and interest.™ 

Transient The general conspiracy which terrified the E r- 
against mans under the reign of Marcus Antoninus con - 
^itonT- prt'lmJ^ded almost all the nations of Germany, 
»u»* and even Sarmatia, from the mouth of the Rhine 

Many of ibis policy may be discdvered in Tacitus and 

Diou ; i.ind many more may be infen’cd from the principles of Immais 
nature. 
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to tliat of the Danube.® It is impossible for chap. 
«s to determine whether this hasty confederation 
was formed by necessity, by reason, or by pas- 
sion ; but we may rest assured, that the barba- 
rians were neither allured by the indolence, or 
provoked by the ambition, of the Roman mo- 
narch. This dangerous invasion required ail the 
firmness and vigilance of Marcus. He fixed 
generals of ability in the several stations of at- 
tack, and assumed in person the conduct of the 
most important province on the Upper Danube. 

After a long and doubtful conflict, the spirit of 
the barbarians was subdued. The Quadi and 
the Marcomanni,® who had taken the lead in 
the war, were the most severely punished in its 
catastrophe. They were commanded to retire 
five miles*’ from their own banks of the Da-i 
nuhe, and to deliver up the flower of the youth, 
who were immediately sent into Britain, a remote 
island, where they might be secure as hostages, 
and useful as soldiers.^ On the frequent rebel- 
lions of the Quadi and Marcomanni, the irri- 
tated emperor resolved to reduce their country 

Hist. August, p. 31. Ammian. MarceUin. 1. xxxi, c. 5. Aurel. 

Victor. The emperor Marcus was reduced to sell the rich furaiture 
©f the x-istiace, and to enlist slaves and robbers. 

® The Marcomanni, a colony, who, from fhe braiks of the Rhine* 
occupied Bohemia and Moravia, had once erected a great and formi- 
dable monarchy under their king Maroboduus* See Strabo, 1. vil* 

Veil. Pat. ii, 105. Tacit. Annal. H, b‘S. # 

Mr. Wottou, (History of Home, 'p.- 166) increases the prohibit 
tlan to ten times the distance. His reasoning is specious, but not 
eonelusive. Five miles were sufficient f«r a fottified^iamer, 

Di©ij, It 1:1X1 and Ixxih 
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into the fonn of a province. His designs were 
disappointed by death. This formidable league, 
howevei’, the only one that appears in the two 
first centuries of the imperial histor}% was en- 
tirely dissipated, without leaving any traces be- 
hind in Germany. 

1 In the course of this introductory chapter, w'e 
[have confined ourselves to the general outlines of 
the manners of Germany, without attempting to 
descrilie or to distinguish the various tribes which 
filled that great country in the time of Caesar, 
of Tacitus, or of Ptolemy. As the ancient, or 
as new tribes successively present themselves in 
the series of this history, we shall concisely men- 
tion their origin, their situation, and their par- 
ticular character. Modern nations are fixed and 
permanent societies, connected among- themselves 
by laws and government, bound to their native 
soil by arts and agriculture. The German tribes 
were voldfitary and fluctuating associations of 
soldiers, almost of savages. The same territory 
often changed its inhabitants m the tide of con- 
quest and emigration. The same communities, 
uniting in a plan of defence or invasion, bestow- 
ed a new title on their new confederacy. The 
dissolution of an ancient confederacy, restored 
to the independent tribes their peculiar but long 
forgotten appellation. A victorious state often 
communicated its own name to a vanquished 
people. Sometimes crowds of volunteers flock- 
ed from aj:l payts to the standaid of a favourite 
leader; his camp became their country, and some 
circumstance of the enterprise soon gave a com- 


Distinction 
of the Ger- 
man tribes?. 
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mon denomination to the mixed multitude. Tlie 
distinctions of the ferocious invaders were pei’pe- 
tually varied by themselves, and confounded by 
the astonished subjects of the Roman empire.’ 

Wars, and the administration of public afi’airs, 
are the principal subjects of history; but the 
number of persons interested in these busy 
scenes, is very different, according to the different 
condition of mankind. In great monarchies, mil- 
lions of obedient subjects pursue their useful oc- 
cupations in peace and obscurity. The attention 
of the writer^ as well as of the reader, is solely 
confined to a court, a capital, a regular army, 
and the districts which happen to be the occa- 
sional scene of military operations. But a state 
of freedom and barbarism, the season of civil 
commotions, or the situation of petty republics,’ 
raises almost every member of the community 
into action, and consequently into notice. The 
irregular divisions, and the restless motions, of 
the people of Germany, dazzle our imagination, 
and seem to multiply thdir hiulnbeTS. Thf pro- 
fuse enumeration of kings and warriors, ar- 
mies and nations, inclines us to forget that the 
.same objects are continually repeated under a 
variety of appellations, and that the most splen- 
did appellations have been frequently lavished 
on the most inconsiderable objects. 

=* See an excellent dissertation' on the origin and migrations of 
nations ; in the Memoires de i'Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xviii, 
p. 4.S“Tf. It is seldom that the anlitjuarian and the philo.sopher are 
so happily blended. ' ' 

» Should we suspect that Athens contained only 21,000 citizens, 
and Sparta no more than 39,000 ? See Hume and Wallace pa the 
numfecr of manklBd ii» ancient md modern times. " 
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CHAP. X. 

The emperors t)ecius, Gallus, JSmilianus, Valerian j 
and Galllenm- — The general irruption of the bar- 
haiians — The thirty tyrants. 

ci^AP. Phqjj tjje great secular games celebrated by 

Philip to the death of the emperor Gallienus, 

there elapsed twenty years of shame and mis- 
ject. fortune. During that calamitous period, every 
2*68. ' instant of time was marked, eveiy province of 

the Boman world was afflicted, by barbarous in- 
vaders and military tyrants, and the ruined em- 
pire seemed to approach the last and fatal mo- 
ment of its dissolution. The confusion of the 
times, and the scarcity of authentic memorials, 
oppose equal difficulties to the historian, who at- 
tempts to preserve a clear and unbroken thread 
of narration. Surrounded with imperfect frag- 
ments, ahvays concise, often obscure, and some- 
times contradictory, he is reduced to collect, to 
compare, and to conjecture : and though he 
ought never to place his conjectures in the rank 
of facts, yet the knowledge of human nature, 
and of the sure operation of its fierce and un- 
restrained passions, might, on some occasions, 
supplyThe want of historical materials. 

The empe- There "is not, for instance, any difficulty i» 
ror Phihp. conceiving, that the successive murders of so 
many entperors had Ipogened all the ties of alle- 
giance between the prince and people ; that all 
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the generals of Philip were disposed to imitate c^ap. 
the example of their master; and that the 
ot armies, long since habituated to frequent and 
violent revoIutioKS, might everyday raise to the 
throne the most obscure of their fellow-soldiers. 

History can only add, that the rebellion against 
the emperor Philip broke out in the summer of 
the year two hundred and forty-nine, among the 
legions of M-tesia ; and that a subaltern officer® 
named Marinus, was the object of their seditious 
choice. Philip was alarmed. He dreaded lest 
the treason of the Mmsian army should prove the 
first spark of a general conflagration. Distracted 
with the consciousness of his guilt and of his 
danger, he communicated tlie intelligence to the 
senate. A gloomy silence prevailed, the effect of 
fear, and perhaps of disaffection: till at length Serviees, 
Decius, one of the assembly, assuming a spirit and'* 
worthy of his noble extraction, ventured to dis-''f‘^"°^ 

^ ^ ^ the empe- 

cover more intrepidity than the emperor seemed ror Deeius, 
to possess. He treated the whole business with*' 
contempt, as a hasty and inconsiderate tumult, 
and Philip’s rival as a pliantom of royalty, who 
in a very few days would be destroyed by the 
same inconstancy that had created him. The 
speedy completion of the prophecy inspired Phi- 
lip Avith a just esteem for so able* a counsellor ; 
and Decius appeared to him the only person 
capable of restoring peace and disciplin» to an 
anny, whose tumultuous spirit did no'^immedi- 

® The expression used by Zosimus and Zonaras may signify that; 

Marinus commanded a eentuiy, a cohort, ox a legion* 
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ately subside after the murder of Marinus. De- 
cius, who long resisted his own nomination, seems 
to have insinuated the danger of pi'esenting a 
leader of merit, to the angry and apprehensive 
minds of the soldiers ; and his prediction was 
again confirmed by the event. The legions of 
Blaesia forced their judge to become their ac- 
complice. They left him only the alternative of 
death or the purple. His subsequent conduct, 
after that decisive measure, was unavoidable. 
He conducted or followed his army to the con- 
fines of Italy, whither Philip, collecting all his 
force to repel the -formidable competitor whom 
he had raised up, advanced to meet him. The 
imperial tropps w'ere superior in number;’’ but 
the rebels formed an army of veterans, com- 
manded by an able and experienced leader. 
Philip was either killed in the battle, or put to 
death a few days afterwards at Verona. His 
son and associate in the empire was massacred 
at Rome by the praetorian guards ; and the vic- 
torious Decius, with more favourable circum- 
stances than the ambition of that age can usually 
plead, was universally acknowledged by the se-» 
nate and provinces. It is reported, that, imme- 
diately after his reluctant acceptance of the title 

r 

^ His ‘birth at Bubnlia, a little village in Pannonia {Eiitrop. Ir, 
Victor In CaLsanb. epitoni.), seems to contradict, unless it was merely 
accidental, 'khis supposed descent from the Decii. Six hundred years 
bad bestoivetr,. nobility on the Decii ; but at the commencement of 
that period, t-’ey were only plebeians of merit, and among^ the first 
who shared ifee consulship with the haughty patricians, Plebelas 
IDeclorum ammae, Slg* Juvenal, Sat, vill, 254, See the #plrlt«i 
*p0®ch of Decius, in I-ivy, x, 9, 10, 
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of Atigustus, he had assured Philip by a private c a Ai*. 
message, of his innocence and loyalty, solenanly ‘ ^ 
protesting, that on his arrival in Italy, he would 
resign the imperial ornaments, mid return to the 
condition of an obedient subject. His professions 
migiit be sincere; but in the situation where 
fortune had placed him, it was scarcely possible 
that he could either forgive or be forgiven.® 

The emoeror Decius had employed a few®'®?'^'^" 

* es against 

Bionths ill the works of peace and the admi-the Gothsj 
nisti’ation of justice, when he was summoned to'^"* 
the banks of the Danube by the invasion of the 
Goths. This is the first considerable occasion 
in which history mentions that great people, who 
afterwards broke the Roman power, sacked the 
capitol, and reigned in Gaul, Spain, and Italy, 

So memorable was the part which they acted in 
the subversion of the Western empire, that the 
name of Goths is frequently, but improperly, 
used as a general appellation of rude and war- 
like barbarism. 

In the beginning of the sixth centuty, and aftm’ Origin c4 
the conquest of Italy, the Goths, in possession offr j^scan- 
present greatness, very naturally indulged them-^“''“' ■ 
selves in the prospect of past and of future glory. 

They wished to preserve the memory of their an- 
cestors, and to transmit to posterity their own a- 
chievements. The principal minister of the court 
of Ravenna, the learned Cassiodorus^ gratified the 
inclination of the conquerors in a Got|Iic histoiy* 
which consisted of twelve books, now^educed to 


° Zo^imus, ]. i, p, 30. Zonaras, 1. xii, p. 634. Edit. Loimr; 
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GHAP. tiie imperfect abridgment of Jornandes.^ Thess- 
writers passed with the most artful conciseness 
over the misfortunes of the nation, celebrated its 
successful valour, and adorned the triumph with 
many Asiatic trophies, that more properly be- 
longed to the people of Scythia. On the faith of 
ancient songs, the uncertain, but the only me- 
morials of barbarians, they deduced the first 
origin of the Goths from the vast island, or pe- 
ninsula, of Scandinavia.® That extreme country 
of the north was not unknown to the conquerors 
of Italy : the ties of ancient consanguinity had 
been strengthened by recent offices of friendship ; 
and a Scandinavian king had cheerfully abdicated 
bis savage greatness, that he might pass the re- 
mainder of his days in the peaceful and polished 
court of Ravenna.* Many vestiges, which can- 
not be ascribed to the arts of popular vanity, 
attest the ancient residence of the Goths in the 
countries beyond the Baltic. From the time 
of the geographer Ptolemy', the southern part of 
Sweden seems to have continued in the possession 
of the less enterprising remnant of the nation, and 
a large territory is even at present divided into 
east and west Gothland. During the middle ages 
(from the ninth to the twelfth centuiy), w'hilst 
Christianity was advancing with a slow progress 
into the north, the Goths and the Swedes com- 

** See the pi’efaces of Cassiodorns and Jornaiides. It is surprmng 
that the lattei, ^should be omitted in the excellent edition jiubiished 
by Grotius» the Gothic writera* 

® On the authority of Ablavius^ Jornaiides quotes some old Gothic 
dironiclesitt-verse*. .-De.'iieb. Getid%.c. 4 ^ 

^ Joxmnd&Sf 
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posed two distinct and sometimes hostile mem chap. 
hers of the same monarchy.® The latter of these 
two names has prevailed without extinguishing 
the former. The Swedes, who might well be 
satisfied with their own fame in anns, have in every 
age claimed the kindred glory of the Goths. In a 
moment of discontent against the court of Rome, 

Charles the Twelfth insinuated, that his victori- 
oiis troops wei'e not degenerated from their brave 
ancestors, wlio had already subdued the mistress 
of the world.'' 

Till the end of the eleventh century, a cele- Religion of 
brated temple subsisted at Upsal, the most consi-**’^ 
derable town of the Swedes and Goths. It was 
enriched with the gold which the Scandinavians 
had acquired in their piratical adventures, and 
sanctified by the uncouth representations of the 
three principal deities, the god of war, the god- 
dess of generation, and the god of thunder. In 
the general festival, that was solemnized every 
ninth year, nine animals of every species (with- 
out excepting the human) wCre sacrificed, and 
their bleeding bodies suspended in the sacred 
grove adjacent to the temple/ The only traces 

s See in the Prolegomena ofGrotius some large extracts from Adam 
of Bremen, and Saxo-Grammaticus. The tonp.er wrote in the year 
JOTT, the latter flourished about the year ISOO. 

Voltaire, Histoire de Charles xii, 1. iii; When the Austrians 
desired the aid of the court of Rome against Oustavus Adolphus, they 
always represented that conqueror as the lineal sfpecessof' of Alaric. 

Harte’s History of Gustavus, vol, ii, p* ISo. ^ 

i See Adam of Bremen in Grotii Prolegomenis, p. The tempio 
isf ITpsal was destroyed by Ingo king of Swedeii, who liegau his reigu 
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CHAF. that naw subsist of this barbaric superstition are 
contained in the Edda, a system of mythology, 
compiled in Iceland about the thirteenth centiuy, 
and studied by the learned of Denmark and S^ve- 
den, as the most valuable xemains of their an- 
cient traditions. 

institu- Notwithstanding the mysterious obscurity of 
Sh'of* Edda, we can easily distinguish two persons 
Odin. confounded under the name of Odinj the god of 
war, and the great legislator of Scandinavia. 
Tlie latter, the Mahomet of the north, instituted 
a religion adapted to the climate and to the 
people. Numerous tribe? on either side of the 
Baltic were subdued by the invincible valour of 
Odin, by his persuasive eloquence, and by the 
fame, which he acquired, of a most skilful ma- 
gician. The faith that he had propagated dur- 
ing a long and prosperous life, he confirmed by 
a voluntary death. ‘ Apprehensive of the igno- 
minious approach of disease and infirmity, he re- 
solved to expire as became a Tvarrior. In a solemn 
assembly of the Swedes and Goths, he wounded 
himself in nine mortal places, hastening aw ay (as 
he asserted with his dying voice) to prepare the feaafc 
of heroes in the palace of the god of ivar.'‘ 
Agreeable The native and proper habitation of Odin is 
Sn h"^po' distinguished by the appellation of As-gard. The 
thesis con. happy resemblance of that name with As-bursf, 

' : in the year and about fourscore years afterwards a 

eathedral wa.s en’ccted on. its ruins. Sec Daiin’s History of Sweden^, 
Jb the Bibiioth4l*;c Eaisoiidc, 

J Mallet^ Introduction a I’Histoire du X)anncnaarc, 
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fr As-of,* words of a singular, signification, has char 
ffiven rise to an historical system of so pleasing- a 
contextm’e,that we could almost wish to persuade 
ourselves of its truth. It is supposed that Odin 
was the chief of a tribe of barbarians which dwelt 
on the banks of the lake Maeotis, till the fall of 
Mithridates and the arras of Pompey menaced 
the north with servitude. That Odin, yielding 
with indignant fury to a power which he was un- 
able to resist, conducted his tribe from the fron- 
tiers of the Asiatic Sarmatia into Sweden, with 
the great design of forming,in tbatinaccessiblc re- 
treat of freedom, a religion and a people, which, 
in some remote age, might be subservient to his 
immortal revenge ; when his invincible Goths, 
armed with martial fanaticism, should issue in 
numerous swarms from the neighbourhood of the 
polar circle, to chastise the oppressors of man- 
kind.'" 

If so many successive generations of Goths were Emigra- 
capable of preserving a faint tradition of their 
Scandinavian origin, we must imt expect, frQmS'ati‘i‘"‘i- 

. via into 

Frusisiti. 

^ Miilietj c, iv, p. £5, has collected from Strabo* Plliij’', Ptolemy* 

Sind StephaniiR Byzantinus, the vestiges of such a city and people. 

Tins wonderful expedition of Odin* which, by deducing the 
enmity of the Goths and Romans from, so memorable a cause, might 
supply the noble groundwork of an epic poem, cannot safely be ve- 
ceiced as authentic history. According lo the obvious sense of the 
Edda, and the interpretation of the most skilful critics, As-gard, 
instead of denoting a real city of the Asiatic Sarmatia, is the fictitious 
appellation of the mystic abode of the gods, the of Scandi- 

navia, from whence the prophet was supposed to dpeend, when he 
annouticed his'iiew religion to the Gothic nations, ’^o were already 
seated iis the southern parts of Sweden. t 

C:C 4 
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H^p. such unlettered barbarians, any distinct account 
of the time and circumstances of their emigra- 
tion. To cross the Baltic was an easy and na- 
tural attempt. The inhabitants of Sweden were 
masters of a sufficient number of large vessels, 
with oars,” and the distance is little more than 
one hundred miles from Carlscroon to the nearest 
ports of Pomerania and Prussia. Here, at leng th, 
we land on firm and historic ground. At least as 
early as the Christian era," and as late as the 
age of the Antonines,'’ the Goths were established 
towards the mouth of the Vistula, and in that 
fertile province where the commercial cities of 
Thorn, Elbing, Koningsberg, and Dantzick, 
were long afterwards founded.'^ Westward of 
the Goths, the numerous tribes of the Vandals 
were spread along the banks of the Oder, and the 
sea-coast of Pomerania and Mecklenburg. A 
striking resemblance of manners, complexion, re- 
ligion, and language, seemed to indicate that the 
Vandals and the Goths were originally one great 
people.” The latter appear to have been sub- 


^ Tacit. Germania, c. 44-. 

* Tacit. Annal. ii, 62. If we coitld yield a firm a.ssent to the na- 
vigations of Pytheas of Marseilles, we must allow that the Goths had- 
passed the Baltic at least three hundred years before Christ. 

p Ptolemy, 1. ii. 

^ By the German colo'hies, who followed the arms of the Teutonic 
Icnights. The Conquest and conversion of Prussia were completed by 
those adventurers in the thirteenth centuiy. 

* Pliny iy, 14) and Procox^ius (in BelL Vandal. 1. i, 

c. 1> agree in ^his opinion. They lived in distant agesj and 
tressed different |'«eans of investigating the truth* 
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-tlivklecl into Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Gepidae.* Ch ap. 
The distinction among the Vandals %vas more 
strongly marked by the independent names of 
rieridi, Burgundians, Lombards, and a variety 
of other petty states, many of which, in a future 
age, expanded themselves into powerful monar- 
chies. 

In the age of the Antonines, the Goths wereFram 
still seated in Pri'.ssia. About the reign of Alex- to the* 
ander Severus, the Roman province of Dacia had*"’^“““®' 
already experienced their proximity by fi'equent 
and destructive inroads.* In this interval, there- 
fore, of about seventy years, vre must place the 
second migration of the Goths from the Baltic to 
the Euxine ; but the cause that produced it lies 
concealed among the various motives wiiich ac- 
tuate the conduct of unsettled barbarians. Either 
a pestilence, or a famine, a victory, or a defeat, 
an oracle of the gods, or the eloquence of a 
daring leader, were sufficient to impel the Gothic 
arms on the mildCr climates of the south. Be- 
sides the influence of a martial religion, the 
numbers and spirit of the Goths were equal to 

® The Ostro and Viai, the eastern and western Gothst obtained those 
den<3nHnatioa.s iVoin their original seats in Scandinavian In all their 
future marches and settlements, they preserved, with their names, the 
same relative situation. When they first depai'ted from Sweden, the 
infant colony was contained in three vessels. The third being a 
heavy sailer, lagged beliind, and the crew, which afterwards swelled 
into a nation, received, from that circumstance, the impellution of 
Gepidaj, or loiterers, Jornandes, c. 17. 

^ Sce^i I'rdgment of Peter Patrichis, in the Excerp^t Legationum | 
and with regard to it.s probable date? sec Tillcmont, iHist. des Eu.i-. 
torn. p, 340. 
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c II AP. tli£ most dangerous adventures. The use of round 
^ bucklers and short swords rendered them formi- 
dable in a close engagement j the manly obedi- 
ence which they yielded to hereditary kings, gave 
uncommon union and stability to their councils;’* 
and the renowned Amala, the hero of that age, 
and the tenth ancestor of Theodoric, king of 
Italy, enforced, by the ascendant of personal 
merit, the prerogative of his birth, which he de- 
rived from the UMes, or denii-gods of the Gothic 
nation.* 

The Gothic The fame of a great entei'pfise excited the 
creases in bravest warriors from all the Vandalic states of 
Its march, (jennany, many of whom are seen a few years 
afterwards combating under the common stand- 
ard of the Goths.^ The first motions of the 
emigrants carried them to the banks of the Pry- 
pec, a river universally conceived by the ancients 
to be the southern branch of the Borystbenes.® 
The windings of that great stream through the 
plains of Poland and Russia gave a direction to 
their line of march, and a constant supply of fresh 
water and pasturage to their numerous herds of 

« Omnium Imruiii gentium inslgue, rotunda scutas breves gladii^ 
tt crga yeges obsequium. Tacit, Germania, c. 43. The Goths pi*o« 
bably acquii’cd their iron by the commerce of amber* 

* Joraandes, c, 13^ d 4, 

The Heruli, and the th'cgiindi or Burgundi, are partiaiiariy 
mentiozied. See Maseou^'s Histor}- of the Germans, L v. A passage 
lu the xlugu^an history,, p, 28, seems to allude i© this great emigra- 
tion. The IVA*|Comannic war was partly occasioned by the prcssui’e 
of barbarous who fled before the arms of more northern bar- 

barians. f 

» I)’Anvi!l4, '"Geographic and the third part of his 

:€omparable map of Enropca 
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cattle. - They followed the unknown course of cha,p. 
the river, confident in their valour, and careless 
of whatever power might oppose theur progress. ' 

The Bastarnje and the Venedi were the first who 
presented themselves ^ and the flower of their 
youth, either from choice or compulsion, incx'eased 
the Gothic army. The Bastarnze dwelt on the 
northern side of the Carpathian mountains : the 
immense tract of land that separated the Bas- 
tarn£8 from the savages of Finland was possessed, 
or rather wasted, by the Venedi ;* w-e have some 
i-eason.to believe that the first of these nations, 
which distinguished itself in the Macedonian 
war,’’ and was afterwards divided into the for- 
midable tribes of the Peucini, the Borani, the 
Carpi, &c. derived its origin from the Germans. 

With better authority, a Sarmatian extraction 
may be assigned to the Venetii, who rendered 
themselves so famous in the middle ages.® Butuistinctioa 
the confusion of blood and manners on 
doubtful frontier often perplexed the mostaccu-tiacs. * " 
rate observers.'^ As the Goths advanced near 
the Euxine sea, they encountered a purer race of 
Sarmatians, the Jazyges, the Alani, and the 
• Koxolani ; and they were probably the first Ger- 
niaiis who saw the mouths of the Borystlienes, 
and of the Tanais. If we inquire into the cha- 

*■ Tacit. Germania, c, 4(). 

^ Cluter. Germ. Antiqua, 1. iii, o 4-3. ’ 

* The Venedi, the Slavi, and the Ante 3 , were ^lie three great 
tribes of the same people. Jornandes, c, 24. 

^ Tacitus most assuredly deserves that title, aiid his cautiuus 
suspense Its a proof of hi.s diligent inq_uiries^ 
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c,i^p. ractenstic marks of the people of Germany and of 
Sarmatia, we shall discover that those two great 
portions of human kind wmre principally distin- 
guished by fixed huts or moveable tents, by a 
close dress, or flowing garments, by the marriage 
of one or of several wi\ms, by a military force, 
consisting, for the most part, either of infantry or 
cavalry ; and, above all, by the use of the Teuto- 
nic, or of the Sclavonian language, the last of 
which has been diffused, by conquest, from the 
confines of Italy to the neighbourhood of Japan. 

Dtjscrip- The Goths v,'ere now in possession of the 

tion of the -j-y, . - , 

Utaiiie. UKramCj a coiintry of . coiisiderable ' extent and ' 

uncommon fertility, intersected with navigable 
rivers, vdiichfrom either side discharge themselves 
into the Borysthenes, and interspersed with large 
and lofty forests of oaks. The plenty of game 
and fish, the innnmerable bee-hives deposited in 
the hollow of old trees, and in the cavities of 
rocks, and forming, even in that rude age, a 
valuable branch of commerce, the size of the 
cattle, the temperature of the air, the aptness of 
the soil for every species of grain, and the luxu- 
riancy of the vegetation, all displayed the libe- 
rality of nature, and tempted the industry of ’ 
man.® But the Goths withstood all these tempta- 
tions, and still adhered to a life of idleness, of 
povert}", and of rapine. 

* Oencalogic'^ History of the Tartars, p. 593. Sfr. Bell (voL if, 
p. 3T9) traverse^ the Ukraine in his journey from Pctersbm*gh to 
Constantinople, j,. The modern face of the country is a ^just repre- 
sentation of the ancient, since, in the hamljs of the Cossasrks. it 
temains in a state 'of nature. 
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. The Scythian hordes, which, towards the east, ch ap. 

bordered on the new settlements of the Goths, 

presented nothing to their arms, except the doubt- The cotus 
ful chance of an unprofitable victoiy. But the Roman 
prospect of the Roman territories was far moreP™'*”*'®®* 
alluring ; and the fields of Dacia were covered 
with rich harvests, sown by the hands of an, 
industrious, and exposed to be gathered by those 
of a warlike, people. It is probable, that the 
conquests of Trajan, maintained by his successors, 
less for any real advan tage, than for ideal dignity, 
had contributed to weaken the empire on that 
side. The new and unsettled province of Dacia 
was neither strong enough to resist, nor rich 
enough to satiate, the rapaciousness of the bar- 
barians. As long as the remote banks of the 
Niester were considered as the boundary of the 
Roman power, the fortifications of the Lower 
Danube were more carelessly guarded, and the 
inhabitants of Msesia lived in supme security, 
fondly conceiving themselves at an inaccessible 
distance from any bajrbarian invaders. The irrup- 
tions of the Goths, under the reign of Philip, 
fatally convinced them of their mistake. The 
king, or leader of that fierce nation, traversed 
with contempt the province of Dacia, and passed • 
both the Niester and the Danube without encoun- 
tering any opposition capable of retarding his 
• progress. Tlie relaxed discipline of the Roman 
troops betrayed the most important^^ts, where 
they #ere stationed, and the fear of disserved pu>" 
nighment induced great numbers of thehi to enlist 
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CHAP, imder tlie Gothic standard. The various multi- 
tilde of barbarians appeared, at length, under the 
walls of Marcianopolis, a city built by Trajan in 
honour of his sister, and at that time the capital 
of the second Msesia.^ The inhabitants consent- 
ed to ransom their lives and property, by the 
payment of a large sum of money, and the inva- 
ders retreated back into their deserts, animated 
rather than satisfied, with the first success of their 
arms against an opulent but feeble country. In- 
telligence was soon transmitted to the emperor 
Decius, that Cniva, king of the Goths, had pass- 
ed tlie Danube a second time, with more consi- 
derable forces ; that his numerous detachments 
scattered devastation over the province of Maesia, 
whilst the main body of the army, consisting of 
seventy thousand Germans and Sarmatians, a 
force equal to the most daring achievements, re- 
quired the presence of the Roman monarch, and 
the exertion Uf his military power. 

Various Decius found the Goths engaged before Ni- 
SeVothic copolis, on the .Tatrus, one of the many monu- 
r*B. 250. Trajan’s victories.® On his approach 

they raised the siege, but with a design only of 
marching away to a conquest of greater import- 

^ In tlie sixteenth Chapter of Jornandes* instead of stecundo Ma*--. 
Siam, vfc may venture to substitute secmidamj the second ^lajsia, of 
which Marcianopolis was certainly the capital (see Hierocies do 
Frovincns,<^nd^esscling ad locum, p. 636, Xtenerar,), It is sur- 
prising how tins palpable error of the scribe could escape the judicioua 
correction of Grotius; ** 

« The placf Js- still 'called Kicop. The lUtIc stream, on whose 
banks it atoodf falls ' iiito the Danube* D'Anville, Geographic A» 
clerme, tom« I, 'p* 80T» 
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ance, the siege of Philippopolis, acity of TiiTace, 

founded by the father of Alexander, near the foot 
of mount Hasmiis.'' Decius followed them through 
a difficult countiy, and by forced marches ; but 
when he imagined himself at a considerable dis- 
tance from the rear of the Goths, Cniva turned 
with rapid fuiy on his pursuers. The camp of 
the Romans was surpi’ised and pillaged, and, for 
the first time, their emperor fled in disorder 
before a troop of half armed barbarians. After a 
long resistance, Philippopolis, destitute of suc- 
cour, was taken by storm- A hundred thousand 
persons are reported to have been massacred in 
the sack of that great city.* Many prisoners of 
consequence became a valuable accession to the 
spoil ; and Priscus, a brother of the late emperor 
Philip, blushed not to assume the purple under 
the protection of the barbarous enemies of 
Rome.’' The time, however, consumed in 
that tedious siege, enabled Decius to revive the 
courage, restore the discipline, and recruit the 
numbers of his troops. He intercepted several 
parties of Carpi, and other Germans, who were 
hastening to share the victory of their country- 
men,’ intrusted the passes of the mountains to 
officers of approved valour and fidelity,® repaired 

^ Stephan. Byzant, de Urbibiis, p. 74<0. Wesseling Itenerar. 
p. 136. Zonan^s, by an odd mistake, ascribes the foundation of 
Philippopolis to the immediate predecessor of Deci ^8 ^,.> 

^ Ammian, xxxi, 5. ^ Anrel. Victor, c. kw. 

^ Vieturim carpic£u^ on some medals of Deems, insinuate these ad* 
vantages. ^ 

^ Claudius (who afterwards reigned with so much glory) was* 
posted in the pass of Thermopylae with 200 Dardanlansj, heavy 
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CHAP, and strengthened the fortifications of the Danube^ 
and exerted his utmost ^dgilanee to oppose ci- 
ther the progress or the retreat of the Goths. 
Encouraged by the return of fortune, he anxi- 
ously waited for an opportunity to retrieve, by 
a great and decisive blow, his own glory, and 
that of tiie Roman arms." 

Decius 10- the same time when Decius was struggling 

vives the , . 

office of With the violence oi the tempest, his mind* 
sensor in calm and deliberate amidst the tumult of war,, 
investigated the more general causes, that, 
since the age of the Antonines, had so impetu- 
ously urged the decline of tlie Roman great- 
hess. He soon discovered that it was impos- 
sible to replace that gi-eatness on a permanent 
basis, without restoring public virtue, imcient 
principles and manners, and the oppressed ma- 
jesty of the laws. To execute this noble but 
arduous design, he first resolved to revive the 
obsolete office of censor; an office, which, as 
long as it had subsisted in its pristine integrity, 
had so much contributed to the perpetuity of the 
state," till it was usurped and gradually neglected 


the pei'tion 
<.)f \'^a{e- 
riaiu 


and 160 light horse, 60 Cretan archers, and 1000 well armed re- 
cruits. See an original letter from the emperor to his officer, in the 
Augustan history, p* 200 , 

» Joniandes, c, 16-18. i^Iosimus, I. i, p. 22 , In the general aev 
count of this war, it is easy to discover the opposite prejudices of 
the Gothic and the Grecian writer. In carelessness alone they are 
alike. 


® MonteRq_uipii,_ Grandeur et Decadence des Bomains, c. vlli. ’ He 
illustrates the nature and use ^of the censorship wlt|i his usual 
genuity, and with wncomjnon preckion. 
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by the Csesars.® Conscious that ’the favour of cha#. 
the sovereign may confer power, but that the ^ 
esteem of the people can alohe bestow, authority, 
he submitted the choice of the censor to the un- 
biassed voice of the senate. By their unamimousA. ». m. 
votes, or rather acclamations, Valerian, whoblf 
was afterwards emperor, and who then served 
with distinction in the army of Decius, was de- 
clared the most worthy of that exalted honour. 

As soon as the decree of the senate was trans- 
mitted to the emperor, he assembled a great 
council in his camp, and, before the investiture 
of the censor elect, he apprised him of the 
difficulty and importance of his great office. 

“ Happy Valerian,” said the prince to his dis- 
tinguished subject, “ happy in the general ap- 
“ probation of the senate and of the Koman re- 
“ public ! Accept the censorship of mankind ; 

and judge of our manners. You will select 
“ those who deserve to continue .members of the 
" senate ; you will restore the equestrian order 
“ to its ancient splendour ; you will improve the 
“ revenue, yet moderate the ppblic burdens. 

“ You will distinguish into regular classes the 
“ various and infinite multitude of citizens, and 
“ accurately review the military strength, the 
“ wealth, the virtue, and the resources of Rome. 

“ Your decisions shall obtain the force of laws. 

“ The army, the palace, the ministers of justice, 

y Vespasian and Titus were the last censors (Pliny Hist. Natur- 
al, 4-9. Censorinus de Die NatalOo The modesty of Trajan refused 
an honour which he deserved, and his example becap,e^ » law to ihe 
Antonines# ^See Pliny ’g Paneg'yDc, c. 45and.60« . . • ■ 

voj.. 1. mi' 
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'*CHAP. “ and the great officers of the empire are all 
“ subject to your tribunal. None are exempt- 
ed, excepting only the ordinary consuls,’ the 
“ prL^ect of the city, the king of the sacrifices, 

“ and (as long as she preserves her chastity in- 
» \dolate) the eldest of the vestal virgins. Even 
“ these few, who may not dread the severity, 

“ vdll anxiously solicit the esteem, of the Ko- 
“ man censor. 

The assign A magistrate, invested with such extensive 
powders, W^oiild have appeared not so much the 
witliout' ES tll6 COllcagllG of llis SOVOieigB^’' 

Vhlerian justly dreaded ’ an elevation so full of 
envy and of suspicion. He modestly urged the 
alarming greatness of the trust, his own insuf- 
ficiency^ and the incurable corruption of the 
times. He artfully insinuated, that the office of 
Censor was inseparable from the imperial dignity, 
and that the feeble hands of a subject were un- 
equal to the support of such an immense weight 
of cares and of power.* The approaching event 

of war soon put an end to the prosecution of a 
proiect so specious but so impracticable ; and 
whilst it preserved Valerian from the danger, 

saved the emperor Decius from the disappoint- 
ment which would most probably have attended 


■s Yet, in spite of this exemption, Pompey appenrea before that 
tribunai doring his consulship. The occasion indeed was equaUy 
cinEukr % 4 Je 0 BourabIe. Plutarch in Pomp. p. 030. 

' See the original speech, in the Augustan Hist, p- 113, 17 . 

. This ti-ansacdon might deceive Zonaras, who supposes that Vn. 
lerian was Ritually declared the colleague of Deems, 1. m., p. Odh. 

^ Hist. August, p. ItL The emperor’s reply is omWed. 
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k* A censor may maintain, he can* never restore, ch.a?. 
the morals of a state. It is impossible for such ^ 
a magistrate to exert his authority Vi''ith benefit, 
or even with effect, unless he is supported by a 
quick sense of honopr and virtue in the minds of 
the people ; by a decent reverence for the public 
opinion, and by’^ a train of useful prejudices com» 
bating on the side of national manners. In a 
period when these principles are annihilated, the 
censorial jurisdiction must either sink into empty 
pageantry, or be converted into a partial instru- 
ment of vmxatious oppression." It was easier to 
vanquish the Goths, than to eradicate the public 
vices ; yet, even in the first of these enterprises, 

Decius lost his army and his life. 

The Goths were now on every side suiTounded Defeat ana 
and pursued by the Roman arms.. The flowei’oe'c^rL* 
of their troops had perished in the long siege of‘“ss°“" 
Philippopolis, and the exhausted country could 
no longer afford subsistence for the remaining 
multitude of licentious barbarians. Reduced to 
this extremity, the Goths would gladly have 
purchased, by the surrender of all their booty 
and prisoners, the permission of an undisturbed 
retreat. But the emperoi', confident of victory, 
and resolving, by the chastisement of these in- 
vaders, to strike a salutary terser into the na- 
tions of the north, refused to listen to any 
terms of accommodation; The high spirited bar- 
barians preferred death to slavery. An obscure 

“ Such as the attempts of Augustus towai-ds a Q.f 

Tacit AmxaL 
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CHAP, town of Msesia, called Forum Terebronii * was 
^ the scene of the battle. The Gothic army was 
" drawn up in three lines, and, either from choice 
or accident, the front of the third line was co- 
vered by a morass. In the beginning of the 
action, the son of Deeius, a youth of the fairest 
hopes, and already associated to the honours of 
the purple, was slain by an arrow, in the sight 
of his afflicted father; who, summoning all his 
fortitude, admonished the dismayed troops, that 
the loss of a single soldier was of little import- 
ance to the republic.’^ The conflict was ter- 
rible ; it was the combat of despair against grief 
and rage. The first line of the Goths at length 
gave way in disorder ; the second, advancing to 
sustain it, shared its fate ; and the third only 
remained entire, prepared to dispute the passage 
of the morass, which was imprudently attempted 
by the presumption of the enemyk “ Here the 
“ fortune of the day turned, and all things be- 
“ came adverse to the Romans: the place deep 
with ooze, sinking under those who stood, slip- 
“ peiy to such as advanced ; their armour heavy, 
“ the waters deep ; nor could they wield, in that 
“ uneasy situation, their weighty javelins. The 
“ barbarians, on the contrary, were enured to 
“ encounters ifi the bogs, their persons tall,, 
their spears long, such as could wound at a 

Histoire des Em^reiirs, tom. lii, p. B9B> As 
ijjmus and some of his followers mistake the Danube for the Tanai% 
they place the Jield of battle in the plains of Scythia. 

^ Aurelius' iTictot allows two distinct a<rf;imis for the deaths of 
two Decii 5 out I haveT: preferred the accoitist of ' Jomaiidefc ' 
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^ distance.”® In this morass the Roman army, chap, 
after an ineffectual struggle, was irrecoverably^ 
lost ; nor could the body of the \ emperor ever be 
found.® Such was the fate of Decius, in the 
fiftieth year of his age; an accomplished prince, 
active in war, and affable in peace who, toge* 
ther vpith his son, has deserved to be compared, 
both in life and death, with the brightest ex> 
amples of ancient virtue.® 

This fatal blow humbled, for a very little time. Election of 
the insolence of the legions. They appear tof“B.”2Si. 
have patiently expected, and submissively obeyed, 
the decree of the senate which regulated the 
succession to the throne. From a just regard 
for the memory of Decius, the imperial title 
was conferred on Hostilianus, his only surviv- 
ing son; but an equal rank, with more effectual 
power, was granted to Gallus, whose expe- 
rience and ability seemed equal to the great 
trust of guardian to the young prince and the 
distressed empire.^ The first care of the new 
emperor was to deliver the Illyrian provinces 

® I have ventured to copy from Ta;citus (Annal. if 64) the pic«= 
ture of a similar engagement between a Roman army and a German 

tribe. 

* Jorjaande.s, c. 18. Zosimus, I. i, p. 22, Zonaras, L xii, p. 627. 

A-urelius Victor. . ■ 

^ The Decii were killed before the end of the year two hundred 
and fifty-one, since the new princes took possession of the consulsliip 
i>n the - ensuing, calends of January. , 

« Hist. August, p. 223, gives them a very honopraKe place among 
the small number of good emperors who reigiied between Augustus 
and Diocletian. 

^ H«cuM patres coiBperejre • '« • • decernu^t. ’^Victor in €«« 

-garibus. 
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CHAP, from the intolerable weight of the victorious 
Goths. He cmisented to leave in their hands 
4. D. §52. the rich fruits of their invasion, an immense 
booty, and, what was still more disgraceful, a 
great number of prisoners of the highest merit 
Ketreat of quality. He plentifully supplied their camp 
ihcGoth!.. every conveniency that covikl assuage their 
angry spirits, or facilitate their so much wished- 
for departure ■, and he even promised to pay them 
annually a large sum of 'gold, on condition they 
should never afterwards infest the Roman terri- 
tories by their incursions.® 

Callus In the age of the Seipios, the most opulent 
pelci'br kings of the earth, who courted the protection 
mcutTfanOf the victorious commonwealth, were gratified 

annual tri- snc}i trifling preseiits as conid duly derive a 
value fi’oni' the hand that bestowed them i an 
ivory a coarse'- garment, of piirple,. an' in- 

.coosid^il^j|e of plate, or a' quantity of cop« 
per the wealth of iiatioiis had ceii- 

terediii ^ome^the emperors, displayed theii great- 
ness, aiicl’.even their policy, by the regulai exci- 
■ -.rise of a steady and moderate liberality towards 
the allies of the state. They , relieved the poverty 
of the barbarians, honoured their merit, and 
' recompensed ■ tl^ir fidelity. These volmitaiy 
marks of bounty'-were understood to flow, not 
. .. from 'the fears, ' but merely from the generosity 

- Zoiiaras, 1. sii, p. 6^28. ^ ^ 

^ A sdh, a toga, and h golden patera of five pounds weight, were 
ftecepted with j<fy and gratitude by the wealthy king of Eg>pt« (Livy, 
xxvii, 4). Quimiltm eeris, a weight of copper, in value about 
eighteen pounds sterling, wa^ the usiiiU freseiit made to foreign am* 
kissadors (Liv. xsxi, 0> ’ • • 
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«f the gratitude of the Romans ; and whilst pre- chaP. 
sents and suMdies were liberally distributed 
among friends and suppliants, they were sternly 
refused to such as claimed them as a debt.® 

But this stipulation of an annual payment to a Popular 

. ^ • * discontent 

victonous enemy, appeared without disguise m 
the light of an ignominious tribute ; the minds 
of the Romans were not yet accustomed to ac- 
cept such unequal laws from a tribe of barba- 
rians ; and the prince, who by a necessary con- 
cession had probably saved his country, became 
the object of the general contempt and averslca. 

The death of Hostilianus, though it hajipened 
in the midst of a raging pestilence, was inter- 
preted as the personal crime of Callus and 
even the defeat of the late emperor was ascribed 
by the voice of suspicion to the perfidious coun- 
sels of his hated successoiV The tranquillity 
which the empire enjoyed during the first year of 
his administration’" served rather to inflame than 
to appease the public discontent ; and, as soon 
as the apprehensions of war ivere removed, the 
infamy ,of the peace was more deeply and more 
sensibly felt, 

s See the f)rmiies$ of a l^oman general so late as the time of Alex- 
sindor Severus, in the Excerpta Legationum, p. 25, edit. Louvre, 

h For the plague, see Jornandes, c. 19» and Victor in Ctesaii® 
hU.S. . , ■ ■ 

^ These iniprobahie accusations are alleged by Zosii?^us, h i, p. 23* 

^ Jornandes, c, 19, The Gothic writer at least observed the peace 
■:';h!ch his victonous countrymen had sworn to GalAis, 

Dd4! 
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CHAP. But the Romans were irritated to a still higher 
degree, when they discovered thdJt they had not 
Victory even secured their repose, though at the expence 
of jEmiiia- of their honour. The dangerous secret of the 
ggg wealth and weakness of the empire had been 
revealed to the world. New swarms of barba- 
rians, encouraged by the success, and not con- 
ceiving themselves bound by the obligation, of 
their brethren, spread devastation through the 
Illyrian provinces, and terror as far as the gates 
of Rome. The defence of the monarchy, which 
seemed abandoned by the pusillanimous empe- 
ror, was assumed by iEmilianus, . governor of 
Pannonia and Massia; who rallied the scattered 
forces, and revived the fainting spirits of the 
troops. The barbarians were unexpectedly at- 
tacked, routed, chased, and pursued beyond the 
Danube. The victorious leader distributed as a 
donative the money collected for the tribute, and 
the acclamations of the soldiers proclaimed him 
emperor on the field of battle.* Gallus, who, 
careless of the general welfai’e, indulged himself 
in the pleasures of Italy, was almost in the same 
instant informed of the success, of the revolt, and 
of the rapid approach of his aspiring lieutenant. 
He advanced to meet him as far as the plains of 
Spoleto. When tEe armies came in sight of each 
other, the soldiers of Gallus compared the ig- 
nominious ^conduct of their sovereign with the 
glory of his rival. They admired the valour of 
^milianus; they were attracted by his liberality. 
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f&r he offered a considerable increase of pay to chap. 
all deserters.™ The murder of Gallus, and of 
his son Volusianus, put an end to the civil war;Gaiinsa- 
and the senate gave a legal sanction to the rights 
of conquest. The letters of JEmilianus to that ^^ 
asssembly displayed a mixture of moderation 
and vanity. He assured them, that he should 
resign to their wisdom the civil administration ; 
and, contenting himself with the quality of their 
genera], would in a short time assert the glory 
of Rome, and deliver the empire from all the 
barbarians both of the north and of the east.® 

His pride was flattered by the applause of the 
senate ; and medals are still extant, representing 
him with the name and attributes of Hercules 
the victor, and Mars the avenger.® 

If the new monarch possessed the abilities, hevaieriaK 
wanted the time necessary to fulfil these splendid 
promises. Less than four months intervened®*^ 
between his victory and his fall.^ He had van- knowiedg. 
quished Gallus; he sunk under the weight of axor!”'^’ 
competitor more formidable than Gallus. That 
unfortunate prince had sent Valerian, already dis- 
tinguished by the honourable title of censor, to 
bring the legions of Gaul and Germany’ to his 
aid. Valerian executed that commission with 
zeal and fidelity ; and as he arrived too late to 

:®.Victor in Cssarsbus* ' '".Zonaras^ J. suj, '628^ 

*3andun Nuinismataj p, 

^ Sutropies, 1. ix, c. 6^ says tertio mense. Eiisebius omits this 
ifimpcror. !■ 

^ 2osimiiSs b ij p, 28* Eutjopins and Victor station Valerian^' 

•army ;n Bbsetia# 
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CH AP, save his sovereign, he resolved to revenge him» 
The troops of .®miiianus, who still lav encamped 
ill the plains of Spoleto, were awed by the sanc- 
tity of his character, but much more by the su- 
perior strength of his army ; and as they were 
now become as incapableof personal attachment 
as they had always been of constitutional priii- 
jt. B. 2S3. ciple, they readily imbrued their hands in the 
August. |)}ood of a prince who so lately had been the ob- 
ject of their partial choice. The guilt was theirs, 
but the advantage of it was Valerian’s; who 
‘ obtained the possession of the throne by the 
means indeed of a civil war, but with a degree 
of innocence singular in that age of revolutions; 
since he owed neither gratitude nor allegiance 
to his predecessor, wdiom he dethroned. 

Characier Valerian was about sixty years of age'' when 
he was invested with the purple, not by the ca- 
price of the populace, or the clamours of the 
.army, but by the unaniinous voice of the Ro- 
man world. Ill his gradual ascent through the 
lionours of the state, he had deserved the favour 
of virtuous princes, and had declared himself the 
enemy of tyrants.® His noble biitli, liis mill 
but unblemished manners, his learning, pru- 
dence, and experience, were revered by the se- 
nate and people ; and if mankind (according to 
the observation of an ancient writer) had been 

He was about seventy at the time of bis accession^ or, as it Ig 
more probable, of bis death. Hist. August, p. ITS. 

Hist. de. Empereurs, tom. iii, p. 893, note i. • 

* Inimicus 'lyrannorum. Hist. August, p. 1T3. In the gbrious 
struggle of the senate against Maximin, Yalcrian acted a very fpiri^® 
id part. Hist. August, p. 156. 
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left at liberty to choose a master, their choice chap. 
would most assuredly have fallen on Valerian.* 
Perhaps the merit of this emperor was inade- 
quate to his reputation; perhaps his abilities, or 
at least his spirit, were affected by the languor 
and coldness of old age. The consciousness of General 
his decline engaged him to share'the throne with hinirof 
a younger aad more active associate;" tiie 
emergency of the times demanded a general noamiGaiiie- 
less than a prince; and the experience of the”'”'' „ 
Roman censor might have directed him where 2 ^ 3 - 26 *. 
to bestow tlie imperial purple, as the reward of 
military merit. But instead of making a judi- 
cious choice, which v.muld have confirmed his 
seign, and endeared his memory. Valerian, con- 
sulting only the dictates of afifectipn or vanity, 
immediately invested with th.e supreme honours 
his son Galiienns, a youth whose effeminate vices 
had been hitherto concealed by the obscurity of 
a private station. The joint government of the 
father and the son subsisted about seven, and the 
sole administration of Galiienns eontinned about 
eight years. But the whole period was one un- 
interrupted series of confusion and calamity. 

As the Roman empire w'as at the same time, 
aad on every side, attacked by the blind fury of 
foreign invaders, and the wild 'ambition of do- 

- According to the distmction of Victor, lie, seems to 4uive received 
the title of from the army, and that of Augustus from the 

senate.** 

From Victor, and from fhe medals, Tillem'oiit (tom. iii, p. TI0> 
very justly infers, that Gallienus was associated to the empire rdx ut 
tke month of August of tlie, year 253. ■ : ■ , ' " 
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aroads of 
m barba« 


irigin and 
mfedera- 
f of the 
ranks* 


mestic usurpers, we shall consult order and per* 
spicuity, by pursuing, not so much the doubt- 
ful arrangement of dates, as the more natural 
distribution of subjects. The most dangerous 
enemies of Rome, during the reigns of Valerian 
and Gallienus, were, 1. The Franks. 2. The 
Alemanni. 3. -The Goths ; and, 4. The Per- 
sians. Under these general appellations, we may 
comprehend the adventurers of less considerable 
tribes, whose obscure and uncouth names would 
only serve to oppress the memory, and perplex 
the attention of the reader. 

I. As the posterity of the Franks compose one 
of the greatest and most enlightened nations of 
Europe, the powers of learning and ingenuity 
have befen exhausted in the discovery of their 
unlettered ancestors. To the tales of credulity 
have succeeded the systems of fancy. Every 
passage- b»pn sifted; every spot has been sur- 
veyed^^^ift iBiight possibly reveal some faint 
trades' of their origin. It has been supposed 
that Pannonia,* that Gaul, that the northern 
parts of Germany,^ gave birth to that cele- 
brated colony of warriors. At length the most 
rational critics, rejecting the fictitious eraigra* 
tiohs rrf ideal conquerors, have acquiesced in a 
sentiment whose simplicity persuades us of its 


* Ymlmn ^sterns have been formed to explain ' a dldicult passage 
in Gregory of Tours, h ii, c. 9. 


. J Tho Geogri^her of Bavenna, i, 11, by mentioning Mmringmm. 

Diwmark, as the ancient seat of the Franks, gav 
birth to of Leibnitz. ' ■ 


!' “1 
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truth.* They suppose that about the year two chap. 
hundred and forty,® a new confederacy was 
formed under the name of Franks, by the old 
inhabitants of the Lower Rhine and the Weser. 

The present circle of Westphalia, the laiid- 
graviate of Hesse, and the duchies of Bmnswick 
and Lunenburg, were the ancient seat of the 
Chauci, who, in their inaccessible morasses, de- 
fied the Roman arms of the Cherusci, proud 
of the fame of Arminius ; of the Catti, formid- 
able by their firm and intrepid infantry; and 
of several other tribes of inferior power and re- 
nown.® The love of liberty was the ruling 
passion of these Germans ; the enjoyment of it 
their best treasure; the word that expressed that 
enjoyment, the most pleasing to their ear. They 
deserved, they assumed, they maintained the ho- 
nourable epithet of Franks or freemen ; which 
concealed, though it did not extinguish, the 
peculiar names of the several states of the con- 
federacy Tacit consent, and mutual advan- 
tage, dictated the first laws of the union; it was 
gradually cemented by habit and experience. 

The league of the Franks may admit of some 

* See Cluver. Germania Antiqua, 1. iii, c. 20. M. Freret, in the 
Memolres de I’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xvilU 
® Most probably under the reign of Gordian, from an accidental 

circumstance, fully canvassed by Tiliemont, tom. iii, p. 710, 1185. 

^ Fiin. Hist. Natur. xvi, L The panegyrists fsequmtly allude to 
the morasses of the Franks. ^ 

® Tacit. Germania, c. 30, 37. 

In a subsequent period, ■ most of those old names -are. occasional- 
ly menttoedt SwiSftipe vestiges of tbejJX Sn 'Ctoeiv 'Gerrc. Anfiq. 
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Lhap. comparison with the Helvetic body; ia wliicit 
^ every ciiiiton, retaining its independent sove- 
reig’utj', consalts with its brethren in the com- 
mon cause, without acknowledging the autho- 
rity of any supreme head, or representative as- 
sembly.’' But the principle of the two confede- 
racies w^as extremely dilFerent. A peace of two 
liuadred years has rewarded the wise and honest 
policy of the Swiss. An inconstant spirit, the thirst 
of rapine, and a disregard to the most solemn trea- 
ties, disgraced the character of the Franks. 

Tbey in- The Romans had long experienced the daring 
tadK Gaul, |.|jg people of Lo\yer Germany. The 

union of tlieir strength threatened Gaul with a 
more formidable invasion, and required the pre- 
sence of Gailienus, the heir and colleague of 
im;)crial power.*' Whilst that prince, and his 
infant son SaloniuSj displayed, in the court of 
Treves, the majesty of the empire, its armies 
were ably conducted by their general PosthumuSj 
who, though he afterwards betrayed the family 
of Valerian, was ever faithful to the great inte- 
rest of the monarchy. The treacherous language 
ofpaneg}Tics and medals darkly announces a 
long series of victories. Trophies and titles at- 
test (if such evidence can attest) the fame of 
Posthumus, who is repeatedly styled the conquer- 
* ©r of the Germans, and the saviour of Gaul.® 

® SimJer & Eepublica Helvet. cum notls Fuselin. 

* Zosimus, 1* is p. 27. 

« M. de Brequigny ;(m. tlie -Memoires de.f Academic, tom. xxx) !iap. 
glvm us a'-very^cundus Jife of Fosthumus. A series of the August 
tan history, from medals and inscriptions^ has beea more thaa ■ 

nned^ and Is still much wautid* 
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But a single fact, the only one incieed of which cii a?. 
we have any distinct knowledge, erases, in a great 
measure, these monuments of Vanity and adula •" ravage 
tion. The Rhine, though dignified wdth the title 
of safeguard of the provinces, was an imperfect 
barrier against the daring spirit of enterprise with 
which the Franks were actuated. Their rapid 
devastations stretched from the river to the foot 
of the Pyrenees : nor were they stopped by those 
mountains. Spain, which had never dreaded, 
was unable to resist, the inroads of the Germans. 

During twelve years, the greatest part of the 
reign of Gallienus, that opulent country was the 
theatre of unequal and destiaictive hostilities. 
Tarragona, the flourishing capital of a peaceful 
province, was sacked and almost destroyed 
and so late as the days of Orosius, who wrote in 
the fifth century, wretched cottages, scattered 
amidst the ruins of magnificent cities, still re- 
corded the rage of the barbarians.* When the 
exhausted country no longer supplied a variety of 
plunder, the Franks seized oh some vessels in the 
ports of Spain,*' and transported themsel ves into ana pass 

Mauritania. The distant province was astonished “'yi 

' .Arncsi* 

wdtli the fury of these barbarians, who seemed to 

^ Aurei, Victor, c« 3S. Instead of Piene direpto, both the sense 
|ind the expression require deleto^ though indeed, for different reasons, 
it is alike difficult to correct the text of the best, and of the worst., 

■' writers. ^ ' ■ 

^ In the time of Ausonius (the end of the fourth century) Ilerda^ 
m’ Lerida, was in a very ruinous state (Auson. Elpist. xxv, dS), which 
probably was the consequence of this invasion. 

. 5c Valesius is therefore xnistaktn jR^supposhig that the Franks® hai - 
. .:|fevaded Spain by, se». , , ■ ■ 
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«3H AP. fall from a new world, as their name, manners, 
uxx Jt' . vv and complexion, were equally unknown on the 
coast of Africa.' 

Snfwaof Saxony beyond the 

«»e Suevi. Elbe, which is at present called the marquisate 
of Lusace, there existed, in ancient times, a sacred 
wood, the awful seat of the superstition of the 
Suevi. None were permitted to enter the holy 
precincts, without confessing, by their servile 
bonds and suppliant posture, the immediate pre- 
sence of the sovereign Deity."" Patriotism con- 
tributed as well as devotion to consecrate the 
Sonnenwald, or wood of the Semnones." It 
was universally believed, that the nation had re- 
ceived its first existence on that sacred spot. At 
stated periods, the numerous tribes who gloried 
in the Suevic blood, resorted thither by their am- 
bassadors; and the memory of their common ex- 
traction was pei’petuated by barbaric rites and 
human sacrifices. The wide extended name of 
Suevi filled the interior countries of Germany, 
from the banks of the Oder to those of the Da- 
nube. They were distinguished from the other 
Germans by their peculiar mode of dressing their 
long hair, which they gathered into a rude knot 
on the crown of the head ; and they delighted in 
an ornament that shew^ed their ranks more lofty 
and terrible in the eyes of the enemy.® Jealous 
as the Germans were of militaiy renown, they 

e 

^ Aurel. Victor. Eutrop. ix, <5. 

“Tacit. Germania, "38. ' ■ ■ « Gluver. Germ. Antk|. iii, 

^ Sic Suevi a q^teris Germanis, sic Seuvoruui ingeaul a seryis 
parantur. A proud separation 5 
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all confessed the superior valour of the Suevi; chap. 
and the tribes of the Usipetes and Tencteri, 
who, with a vast army, encountered the dictator 
Caesar, declared that they esteemed it not a dis> 
grace to have fled before a people, to whose arms 
the immortal gods themselves were unequal.® 

In the reign of the emperor Caracalla, an in - a mixed 
numerable swarm of Suevi appeared on thes“^(,“fg. 
banks of the , Mein, and in the neighbourhood 
tiie iioiiian proFiiiceSs iii quest either of food.Aieiimimi? 
of plunder, or of glory.^ The hasty array of 
volunteers gradually coalesced into a great and 
permanent nation ; and as it was composed from 
so many different tribes, assumed the name ,of 
Alemanni, or All-men ; to denote at once their 
various lineage, and their common bravery 
The latter was soon felt by the Romans in 
many a hostile inroad. The Alemanni fought 
chiefly on horseback ; but their cavalry was ren- 
dered still more formidable by a .mixture of light 
infantry, selected from the bravest and most 
active of the youth, whom frequent exercise had 
enured to accompany the horseman in the longest 
march, the most rapid charge, or the most pre- 
cipitate retreat.^ 

■ ■ ■ » 

* Ciesar in Bello Galileo, iv, T. 

I* Victor in Caracal. Dion Cassius, Ixvii, p. 1350. 

This etymtjlogy (far dilferent from those which amus« the fancy 
of the learned) is xn:eservcd by Asinius Quadratus, an original histo* 
rian, t;|uot^ed by Agathias, i, c. 5. 

^ The Suevi engaged Ciesar in this manner, and the manoeuvre 
deserved the approbation of the conq^ueror (in Bello Galiico, ij 
4-8). 
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Gaul and 
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C l! A p. This warlike people of Germans had been asto- 
nished by the immense preparations of Aiexandes 
mde"*' Severus; they were dismayed by the arms of his 
and gy0(jg55gop, a barbarian ettual in valour and fitice 
ness to themselves. But still hovering on the 
frontiers df the empire, they increased the general 
disorder that ensued after the death of Decius, 
They inflicted severe wounds on the rich provinces 
of Gaul; they were the first who removed the veil 
that covered the feeble majesty of Italy. A nu- 
merous body of the Alemamii penetrated across 
the Danube, and through the Rhmtian Alps, into 
the plains of Lombardy, advanced as far as Ra- 
venna, and displayed the victorious banners of 
barbarians almost in sight of Rome. I he in 
suit and the danger rekindled in the senate some 
are vepuu-sparks of theiv ancient virtue.' Bath the empe- 
ed from engaged in far distant wars ; V aleriaix 

the senate ^he East, anti Gallienus on the Rhine. All ehe 
and people. ^ rcsources of the Romans were in them- 

selves. In this emergency, the senators resumed 
the defence of the republic, drew out the prato- 
rian guards, who had been left to garrison the 
canital, and filled up their numbers, by inlisting 
into the public service the stoutest and most will- 
ino' of the plsbeians. The Alemaani, astonished 
whh the sudden appearance of an array more 
numerous than their own, retired into Germany, 
laden with spoil; and their retreat was esteemed 
m a victory by the iiBwarlike Romans.^ ^ 

* Hisfe. August, p. nci. Bexippus in the Excerpta 
siium, p* '8* n«ronyni. Chi'on* Orosms» 22^ 
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When Gallienus received the intelligence that chap. 
his capital was delivered from the barbarians, he 
was much less delighted, tiran alarmed, with therhe sena^ 
coiirae-a of the senate, since it might one day*?'®®?', 

. . , ■ ' , ■ , ^ eluded Djr 

prompt them to reseiie the public from domestic 
tyraiinjj iij.4 well as from loreigii invasion, HiSmiiitary 

timid ingratkaie was published to his subjects, 
ill an edict wdilch prohibited the senators from 
exercising any military employment, and even 
from approaching the camps of the legions. But 
his fears were groundless. The rich and luxu- 
rious nobles, sinking into their natural character, 
accepted, as a fiivour, tliis disgTacefiil exemption, 
from military service; and as long as they were 
iuduiged in the enjoyment Of their baths, their 
theatres, and their villas, they cheerfully re- 
signed the more daiigerous cares of empire, to 
the rough hands of peasants and soldiers.® 

Another invasion of the Alemanni, of a moreoaiiienus 
formidable aspect, but more glorious event, is 
mentioned by a writer of the lower empire. " t''®. 

Three hundred tliousand of that warlike people ' 
are said to have been vanquished, in a battle near 
.Blilan, by G-allieims in person, at the head, of 
only ten thousand Homans.^ IVe may, however, 
with great jn’obabllity, ascribe this incredible 
victory, either to the credulity ,of the historian, 
or to some exaggerated exploits of one of the 
emperor’s lieutenants. It was by arms^of a very 

« Awel. Victor, in Gallleno et Froboa- His corapiaiiits breatlie aii 

uncommon spirit of freed.uUs, 

* Zonoras, h xll, |)t bdH 
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CHAP, diiferent nature, that Gallienus endeavoured to 
protect Italy from the fury of the Germans. He 
espoused Pipa, the daughter of a king of the 
Blarcomanni, a Suevic tribe, which was often 
confounded with the Alemamii in their wars 
and conquests.^ To the father, as the price of 
his alliance, he granted an ample settlement in 
Pannonia. The native charms of unpolished 
beauty, seem to have fixed the daughter in the 
aficctions of theinconstantemperor, and the bands 
of policy were more firmly connected by those of 
love. But the haughty prejudice of Rome still 
refused the name of marriage, to the profane 
mixture of a citizen and a barbarian ; and has 
stigmatized the German princess rrith the op- 
probrious title of cGiieubiae of Gallienus.^ 

Inroads of iti, tiVe have already traced the emigration of 
the Goths from Scandinavia, or at least from 
Prussia, to the mouth of the Borysthenes, and 
have followed their victorious arms from the 
Borysthenes to the Danube. Under the reigns of 
"^''aleriau and Gallienus, the frontier of the last- 
mentioned river was perpetually infested by the 
inroads of Germans and Sarmatians ; btst it was 
defended by the Romans with more than usual 
firmness and success. The provinces that were 
the seat of war recruited the armies of Rome 
u ith an inexhaustible supply of hardy soklieis ; 
and more „ than one of these Illyrian peasants 

^ Cin »2 of the Victors calls him khig of the Mareemaim!'; the 
olliei-j of the Germans. 

r- 

? See TillemoBtr Hist, def Empercur% tom. ilij jx S9B, &l\ 
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attained the station, and displayed the abilities, chap. 
of a general. Though flying parties of the barba- 
rians, who incessantly hovered on the banks of 
the Danube, penetrated sometimes to the con- 
fines of Italy and IMacedonia, their progress was 
commonly checked, or their retiu-n intercepted, 
by the imperial lieutenants.* But the great 
stream of the Gothic hostilities was diverted 
into a very different channel. The Goths, in 
their new settlement of the Ukraine, soon be- 
came masters of the northern coast of theEuxine: 
to the south of that inland sea, were situated 
the soft and wealthy provinces of Asia Minor, 
which possessed all that could attract, and no- 
thing that could resist, a barbarian conqueror. 

The banks of the Borystlienes are only sixty Conquest 
miles distant from the narrow entrance'^ of thep|!^®,jy' 
peninsula of Grim Tartary, known to the ancients <5oih» ; 
under the name of Chersonesus Taurica.' On 
that hospitable shore, Euripides, embellishing 
with exquisite art the tales of antiquity, has 
placed the scene of one of his most affecting 
tragedies.® The bloody sacrifices of Diana, the 
arrival of Orestes and Pylades, and the triumph 
of virtue and religion oter savage fierceness, serve 
to represent an historical truth, that the Tauri, 

^ See the lives of Claudius, Aiireliaii, and Prohus, in the Augustan 

History* 

^ It is about half a league in breadth. Genealogical History of 

the Tartars, p. o9ri. 

« M. de Peyssonel, who had been French consul at Caffa, in hi® 

Observations s'&r Jes Peupics Barbares, qiii ont habittS Ics hords do. 

Danube. . 

^ Euripides In Iphigcnia in Taurid. 
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the original inliabitants of the peninsula, were, 
in some degree, reclaimed from their brutal man- 
ners, by a gradual intercourse with the Grecian, 
colonies, which settled along the maritime coast. 
The little kingdom of Bosphorus, u hose capital 
■was situated on t];e straits, tirreugh which the 
Mseotis communicates itself to tiie IZinrlric, veas 
composed of degenerate Greeks, aiKl half ri’,-il- 
ized baibarians. It subsisted, as an inrieperai-eiit 
state, from the time of the Pciopoimeslan ^’rar,'* 
was at last swallow-ed un Iw the ar-_jition of 311- 


thrldates,'' end, with the rest of his dominiji-.s, 
sunk liiide;- the weight cf the Boman arras. From 
the reign of Augustus,® the kings of Bosphorus 
war:-' the humble, but not useless, allies of the 
empire. B}’" pi'esents, by arms, and by a slight 
fortih.''ation drawn across the isthmus, they ef- 
fectually guarded against the roving' plunderers 
of Sarmatia, the access of a country, which, from 
its peculiar situation and convenient harbours, 
commanded the Euxine sea and Asia Minor.*' 
As long as the sceptre was possessed by a lineal 
succession of kings, they acquitted themselves of 
their important charge v/ith vigilance and success. 
Domestic factions, and tiie fears, or private in- 


* Strabo, I. vli, j>. 3Q0. The first kings of Bosphorus were tlie 
allies of Athens. 

^ Appian in Mithridat. 

^ It was rtjjiBced by the arms of Agrlppa. Orosius, vi, 21. Eib« 
tropins, yii, 9. I he Romans once advanced within three day,^ 
march of the Tanais* Tacit, Annal. xii, 17. 

^ See the Toxaris of Lucian, if we credit the sincerity and the 
virtues of the l^ytbian, who relates .a great wai of his nation 
#h£ kings of Bosphorus-., 
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terest, of obscure usurpers, who seized on the chaI*. 
Yucaut throne, admitted the Goths into the heai't 
of Bosphorus. With the acquisition of a super- 
fluous waste of fertile soil, the conquerors ob- 
tained the command of a naval force, suflScient 
to transport their armies to the coast of Asia.* 

Tlie ships used in the navigation, of the Euxine”*.°g®'“^^ 
were of a very singular construction. They were vaifoice. 
slight flat-bottomed barks framed of timber only, 
without the least mixture of iron, and occasion- 
ally covered with a shelving roof, on the appear- 
ance of. a tempest.*' In these floating houses, 
the Goths carelessly trusted themselves to the 
mercy of an unknown sea, under the conduct of 
sailo’rs pressed into the service, and whose skill 
and fidelity were equally suspicious. But the 
hopes of plunder had banished every idea of dan- 
ger, and a natural fearlessness of temper supplied 
in their minds the more rational confidence, which 
is the just result of knowledge and experience. 

Warriors of such a daring spirit must have often 
murmured against the cowardice of their guides, 
who required the strongest assurances of a settled 
calm before they would venture to embark, and 
would scarcely ever be tempted to lose sight of 
the land. Such, at least, i.s the practice of the 
modern Turks;* and they are »pi’obably not in- 
ferior, in the art of navigation, to the ancient in- 
habitants of Bosphorus. , 

^ ZoSimiis, I, ij> p. 

^ Strah. I. xi. Ta«‘it. Hist* iii» 47. They were called Camam» 

^ See a vary imtural picture of the Euxine nawga-sjoia. In the sixif 
leeiith letter of Totimefort® 
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cTiAP. The fleet ot the Goths, leaving the coast of 
^ Circassia on the left hand, first appeared before 
First naval Pityus,“ the utmost limits of tlie Roman pro- 
exiwduion provided with a convenient port, 

Goths. gjj^ fortified with a strong wall. Here they met 
with a resistance more obstinate than they had 
reason to expect from the feeble garrison of a 
distant fortress. They were repulsed ; and their 
disappointment seemed to diminish the terror of 
the Gothic name. As long as Siiccessiamis, an 
officer of superior rank and merit, defended that 
frontier, all their efforts were iiielfectual; but as 
soon as he was removed by Valerian to a more 
honourable but less important station, they resum- 
ed the attack of Pityus; and, by the destruction 
i of that city, obliterated the memory of their for- 
mer disgrace.® 

The Goths Circling round the eastern extremity of the 
takl^rekEuxine sea, the navigation from Pityus to Trcbi- 
zond. ^ond is about three' hundred miles.° The 
course of the Goths carried them in sight of the 
country of Colchis, so famous by the expedition 
of the Argonauts ; and they even attempted, 
though without success, to pillage a rich temple 
at the mouth of the river Phasis. Trebizond, 
celebratedin the retreat of the ten thousand as an 
ancient colony cf Greeks , p derived its wealth 

Arrhn places the frontier garrison at Dioscurias, or Seba.stopo- 
lis, forty-four^yniles to' the east of Pityus. The gani.son of Phask 
tonsisted in his time of only four hundred foot. See the Periplus oC 
the Euxine. <* 

” Zosinius, 1. i, p. SOw ■ 

* Arrian (in Pjpriplo Matis Euxin* p. 130) calls the distance 261$ 
5 tadia. 

p Xenophon* Anabasis* I iv, p. 348. Edit. Hiitclilnsoih ' 
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and splendour from the munificence of the em- 
peror Hadrian, who had constructed an artificial 
port on a coast left destitute by nature of secure 
harbours.'^ The city was large and populous ; 
a double inclosure of walls seemed to defy the 
fury of the Goths, and the usual garrison had 
been strengthened by a reinforcement of ten thou- 
sand men. But there are not any advantages 
capable of supplying the absence of discipline and 
vigilance. The numerous garrison of Trebizond, 
dissolved in riot and luxury, disdained to guard 
their impregnable fortifications. The Goths soon 
discovered the supine negligence of the besieged, 
erected a lofty pile of fascines, ascended the walls 
in the silence of the night, and entered the de- 
fenceless city, sword in hand. A general mas- 
saere of the people ensued, whilst the affrighted 
soldiers escaped through the opposite gates of the 
town. The most holy temples, and the most 
splendid edifices, were involved in a common de- 
struction. The booty that fell into the hands of 
the Goths was immense; the wealth of the adja- 
cent countries had been deposited in Trebizoiid, 
as in a secure place of refuge. The number of 
captives was incredible, as the victorious bar- 
barians ranged without opposition through the 
extensive province of Pontus.'' 'The rich spoils 
of Trebizond filled a great fleet of ships that had 
been found in the port. The robust youth of the 

^ Arrian, p. 129 , The general observation is Tournefort^s. 

^ See an epistle of Gregory Tinaimatnrgus, bislioj^ of •Neo-Csesa” 
,reas quoted by Mascouj v. 
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CHAP, sea-coast were chained to the oar; and the Goths^ 
satisfied with the success of their first naval expe- 
dition, returned in triumph to their new establish- 
ments in the kingdom of Bosphorus.® 

The second The secoud expedition of the Goths was un- 
expedition greater powei’s of men and ships* 

Goths. |.|jgy steered a different course, and, disdain- 

ing the exhausted provinces of Pontus, followed 
the western coast of the Euxine, passed before the 
wide mouths of the Borysthenes, the Niester, and 
the Danube, and increasing' their fleet by the cap- 
ture of a great number of fis.hir.g bark's, they 
ajiproached’ the narrow outlet through which the 
Euxine sea pours its waters into the JMediterra- 
nean, and divides the continents of Europe and 
Asia. The gar.dson of Chalcedon Avas encamped 
near the temple*cf Jupiter Urius, os a promon- 
tory that commanded the entrance of the stsait; 
and so inconsideraiile were the tlreadcd invasions 
of the barbarians-, that this body of troops sur- 
tbey piiin- passed in num!:er the Gothic army. But it was 
in numbers alone that they surpassed it. They 
tbjiiia. deserted with precipitation tlieir advarjiageous 
post, and abandoned the town of Chalcedtui, most 
plentifully stored with arms and money, to the 
discretion of the conquerors. Whilst they hesi- 
tated whetiier they should prefer the sea or larjd, 
Europe or Asia, for the scene of their hostilities., 
a perfidious fugitive pointed out Nieomedia, once 
the capital of the kings of Eithynia, as a rich 
and easy conquest. He guided the inarch, Avhich 
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was only sixty miles from the camp of Ghalce- 
do i,* directed the resistless attack, and pai'took ^^ 
of the booty; for the Goths had learned sufficient 
policy to reward the traitor, whom they detested. 

Nice, Prusa, Apjcaiesa, Ciiis, cities that had 
sometimes ri ?alled, or Imitated, the splendour of 
Nicomedia, were irirolvcd in the same calamity, 
vrfiich, ill a few weeks, raged without controul 
throiigli the rvliole jji'ovince of Bithyiiia. Three 
imxrived yeaiAuf peace, enjoyed by the soft inha- 
b:t..e-.,a o7 Asia, had abolished the exei’cise of 
antis, and removed the apprehension of danger. 

Tile i;ii.ieDt -ft alls were suffered to moulder away, 
and all the revenue of the most opulent cities was 
reserved for the construction of baths, temples, 
and theatres." 

When the citv of Cvsicus withstood the utmost 

r* w 1 • 1! . 1 , the Gotliv 

ehoil ot rviithridates,^ it was distinguished by 
wise laws, a naval |>ower of two hundred gal- 
leys, and» three arsenals, of arms, of military 
engines, and of corn.^ It was still the seat of 
wealth and luxury; but of its ancient strength 
nothing remained except the situation, in a little 
island of the Propontis, connected with the con- 
tinent of Asia only by two bridges. From the , 
recent sack of Prusa, the Goths advanced within 
eighteen miles^ of the city, wlifch they had de- 


* Itiiien Hierosolym, p. .^73. Wesselirig. • ,, 

Zosimus,’ L it p. 32, 33. 

He besieged the place with 400 galleys, 150,000 foot, and a iiu« 
•ipierous cavalry. See Flntarch in Liicul. Appian in Mithridat 
Cicero pro Lege Manilia, c. , 

y Strab. L xii, p. 573. 

f Pocock’s description of the L ii, e. 23, 2^* 
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'‘chap- voted to destruction; but tlie ruin of Cyziciig 
^ T.’-as delayed by a fortunate accident. The season 




was rainy, and the lake Apolloniates,the reservoir 
of ail the spring’s of Mount Olympus, rose to an 
uncommon height. The little river of Rhyndacus, 
which issues from the lake, sw’elled into a broad 
and rapid stream, and stopped the progress of the 
Goths. Their retreat to the maritime city of 
Heraelea, where the fleet had probably been sta- 
tioned, was attended by a long train of waggons, 
laden with the spoils of Bithjuiia. and was marked 
by the flames of Nice and Nicomedia, which they 
wantonly burnt.® Some obscure hints are men- 
tioned of a doubtful combat that secured their 
retreat.*^ But even a complete victory would 
have been of little moment, as the approach of 
the autumnal equinox summoned them to hasten 
their return. To navigate the Euxine before the 
month of May, or after that of September, is 
esteemed by the modern Turks the most unques- 
tionable instance of rashness and folly,® 

Third na- When we are informed that the third fleet 
tion of the equipped by the Goths in the ports of Bosphorus, 
Goths, consisted of five hundred sail of ships, ^ our ready 
imagination instantly computes and multiplies 
the formidable armament; but, as we are assured 


* Zosimus, !* i, p. 33# 

^ Cyiicellus tells an imintelligible story of Prince OdenathiSi Vt'lm 
defeated the ^otbs, and who was killed by Prince Odenatlms^ 

® Voyag€s,..de ■Chardin, tons- i>-p. 45, He sailed with the Turks 
from Constantinople to CafFa- r 

^ Syncellus <p. 38^) speaks this eaipeclltloB m -p nder taken by 
the Heruli, - , ■ - - 
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by tlie judicious Strabo,' that the piratical vessels ch ap.* 
used bv the barbarians of Pontiis and the Lesser ^ 
Scythia, were not capable of containing more 
than twentyrfive or thirty men, we may safely 
affirm, that fifteen thousand warriors, at the 
most, embarked in this great expedition. Impa- 
tient of the limits of the Euxine, tliey steered 
.their destructive course from the Cimmerian to 
the Thracian Bosphorus. When they had almost . 
gained the middle of the straits, they were sud- 
denly driven back to the entrance of them ; till^^®|P“* 
a favourable wind, springing up the next day, ph»rus and 
carried them in a few hours into the placid 
or rather lake, of the Propontis. Their landing 
on the little island of Gyzicus was attended with 
the ruin of that ancient and noble city. Prom 
thence issuing again through the narrow passage 
of the Hellespont, they pursued their winding 
navigation amidst the numerous islands scattered 
over the. Archipelago, or the ^gean sea. The 
assistance of captives and deserters must have been 
very necessary to pilot their vessels, and to direct 
their various incursions, as well on the coast of 
Greece as on that of Asia. At length the Gothic 
fleet anchored in the port of Piraeus, five miles 
distant from Athens,*^ which had attempted to 
make some preparations for a vigorous defence. 
Cleodamus, one of the engineers employed by 
the emperor’s orders to fortify the mai’itime cities 
against the Gotiis, had already begun to repair 
the anci'ent wails, fallen to decay since the time of 


• Strabo, 1, xi, p. 


f PJin. Hist. Natuf iii. 7. 
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•CHAP, Syila. The'edbrts of las skill were ineffectiiaL 

X* * ^ 

and the barbarians became masters of the native 
seat of the muses and the arts. But while the 
coaquerors abandoned tiiernselves t > the licence 
of plunder and intemperance, their beet, that lay 
with a slender guard in the harbour of Pirieus, 
was unexpectedly attacked by the brave Dexip- 
piis, who flying with the engineer Clcodamus 
from the sack of Athens, collected a hasty band 
of volunteers, peasants as well as soldiers, and iii 
some measure avenged the calamities of his coun- 
■try.® 

kvase But this exploit, whatever lustre it might shed 
threaten Oil tlic declining age of At’iens, served rather to 
irritate than to sulidue tiie undaunted spirit of 
the northern invaders. A general conflagration 
blazed out at the same time in every district of 
Greece. Thebes and Argos, Corinth and Sparta, 
which had formerly waged such memorable wars 
against each other, were now unable to bring an 
army into the field, or even to defend their ruined 
fortifications. The rage of war, both by land 
and by sea, spread from the eastern point of 
Siuiium to the -westeni coast of Ephrus. The 
Goths had already advanced within sight of Italy • 
ivlien the approach of such imminent danger 
awakened the pidoient Gallieims from his dream 
of pleasiu'e. The emperor appeared in anus ; 

s Hist. !liugnst. p. ISl. Victor, c. S3. Orosiits# viis 42. Zo«- 
simus,' I. i, p. 35. Eoimras, 1. .x;ii, p. 635. p. 382. it 

Is not without some attention, that we can explain -nd c .-nd'hite their 
imperfect hints. We can still discover some traces f ihe partiality 
of Dexippus/ in the relation of his own and his coiiatrymen’g ex** 
ploits* 
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and his presence seems to have 'checked the chap# 
ardour, and to have divided the strength, of the 
enemy. Naulobatiis, a chief of the Her uli, ac- Their divs- 
cepted an honourable capitulation, entered 
a large body of his countrymen into the service 
of Rome, and was invested with the ornaments 
of the consular dig'nity, which had never before 
been profaned by the hands of a barbarian.** 

Great numljers of the Goths, disgusted with the 
perils and hardships of a tedious voyage, broke 
into Mmsia, with a design of forcing their way 
over the Danube to their settlements in the 
Ukraine. The wild attempt would have proved 
inevitabledestruction, if the discord of the Roman 
generals had not opened to the barbarians the 
means of an escape.* The small remainder of 
this destroying host returned on board their ves- 
sels; and measuring back tlieir way through the 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus, ravaged in their 
passage the shores of Ti-oy, whose fame, immor- 
talized by Homer, will probably survive the me- 
mory of the Gothic conquests. As soon as they . 
found themselves in safety within the bason of the 
Euxine, they landed at Anchialus in Thrace, near 
the foot of Mount Haemus; and, after all their 
toils, indulged themselves in the use of those 
pleasant and salutary hot bath|. What remained 

^ gyncelluss p* This body of Heniliwas fur, a loiig time 

Saithful and famoiae. ' ■ 

^Claudius, who commanded on the Danube, thought with proprjV 
•iy, and acted with spirit* His colleague w;a§ jealous of bl» I'amui 
Iflstt August ^ 
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^HAP. of the voyagS was a short and easy navigation.*" 
Such was the various fate of this third and m'eat- 
est of their naval enterprises. It may seem diffi- 
cult to conceive, how the original body of fifteen 
thousand warriors could sustain the losses and di- 
visions of so bold an adventure. But as their 
numbers were gradually wasted by the sword, by 
shipwrecks, and by the influence of a waiiu cli- 
mate, they were perpetually renewed by troops of 
banditti and deserters, who flocked to the stand- 
ard of plunder, and by a crowd of fugitive slaves, 
often of German or Sarmatian extraction, who 
eagerly seized the glorious opportunity of free- 
dom and revenge. In these expeditions, the 
Gothic nation claimed a superior share of honour 
and danger ; hut the tribes that foiight under the 
Gothic banners are sometimes distinguished and 
sometimes confounded in the imperfect histories 
of that age; and as the barbarian fleets seemed 
to issue from the mouth of the Tanais, the vague 
but familiar appellation of Scytliians was fre- 
quently bestowed on the mixed multitude.* 
Buinofthe 111 tiie general Calamities of mankind, the death 
temple of of individual, however exalted, the ruin of an 
edifice, however famous, are passed over itii 
careless inattention. Yet we cannot forget that 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, after having 
risen with increasing splendour from seven re- 

^ JorMaiides/^ c* 20, 

^ Zosimus and the Greeks (as the author of the Fhilopatrls; give 
the name of Scythians to those whom Jornandes^ and the JLatin 
writers, constantly represent as Goths* 
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peated misfortunes,™ was fina|ly 'burnt by tbe 
Goths in their tliird naval invasion. The arts of^ 
Greece, and the wealth of Asia, had conspired 
to erect that sacred and magnificent structure. 
It was supported by an hundred and twenty- 
seven marble columns of the Ionic order. They 
were the gifts of devout monarchs, and each was 
sixty feet high. The altar was adorned with 
the masterly sculptures of Praxiteles, who had, 
perhaps, selected from the favourite legends of 
the place, the birth of the divine children of 
Latona, the concealment of Apollo after the 
slaughter of the Cyclops, and the clemency of 
Bac( bus to the vanquished Amazons." Yet the 
length of the temple of Ephesus was only four 
hundred and twenty-five feet, about two-thirds 
of the measure of the church of* St. Peter’s at 
Rome." In the other dimensions, it was still 
more inferior to that sublime production of mo- 
dern architecture. The spreading arms of a 
Christian cross require a ^much greater breadth 
than the oblong temples-of the pagans; and the 
boldest artists of antiquity vsmuld have been 
startled at the proposal of raising in the air a 
dome of the size and proportions of the pan- 
theon. The temple of Diana was, however, 
admired as one of the wonders of the world. 

HisL August, p. 178. Jornandes, <?. 20. 

Strabo, I xiv, p. 640. Vitruvius, 1. i, c« 1, prcefat i* vii. Tacit. 
Aiinal..,iii, 61. Plin. Histi Kat. xxxvi, 14. 

o The length of St. Peter’s is 840 Roman palms ; each palm i.^^ 
very little short of nine English inches. See Greaves's 
voh i, p. 2335 On the Roman foot- 

V0L» 1 . ^ , ■ . ' , 
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c & A p. Successive 'empires, the Persian, the Macedonian,; 
and the Roman, had revered its sanctity, and 
enriched its splendour? But the rude savages 
of the Baltic were destitute of a taste for the 
elegant arts, and they despised the ideal terrors 
of a foreign superstition? 

Another circumstance is related of these inva- 
at Athens. sioHS, tvhich might deserve our notice, w'ere it 
- not justly to he suspected as the fanciful conceit 
of a recent sophist. We are told, that, in the 
sack of Athens, the Goths had collected all the 
libraries, and vrere on the point of setting fire to 
this funeral pile of Grecian learning, had not one 
of their chiefs, of more refined policy than bis 
brethren, dissuaded them from the design ; by 
the profound obsen'ation, that as long as the 
Greeks vpere addicted to the study of books, 
they would never apply themselves to the exer- 
•eise of arms.' The sagacious counsellor (should 
the truth of the fact be admitted) reasoned like 
an ignorant barbarian. In the most polite and 
powerful nations, genius of every kind has dis- 
played itself about the same period; and the 
age of science has generally been the age of 
military virtue and success. 

s* The policy, howev^, of the Eomasis Induced^ them to abridge 
the extent of the eaactnary or afe.yhuii, whi'chy by «,uccessii?e priv'l- 
leges, M4 spread itself two stadia rctimd the temple* Strabo, L xlv, 
p. Tacit. Anna!, ill, <50, 

n They offered no saedfices to the Grecian gods., See Epistoh 
#rigor. Thaamat. 

0 

' * JKonaws, i. xii, p. 6SS. Such an anecjdote was perfectly suited 

to the taste of ^ Montaigne. He mates use of It In liia agreahie 
Essay m Fedantry, I* i, c. 
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IV. The new sovereigns of Persia, Artaxehces chai«», 
and his son Sapor, had triumphed (as we have 
already seen) over the house of Arsaces. Of Conquest 
the many princes of that ancient race, Chosroes,byth™°"^ 
king of Armenia, had alone preserved both 
life and his independence. He defended him- 
self by the natural strength of his country ; by 
the perpetual resort of fugitives and malecon- 
tents ; by the alliance of the Romans, and, 
above all, by his own courage. Invincible in 
arms, during a thirty years w^ar, he was at 
length assassinated by the emissaries of Sapor, 
king of Persia. The patriotic satraps of Ar- 
menia, who asserted the freedom and dignity 
of the crown j implored the protection of Rome 
in favour of Tiri^ates the lawful heir. But the 
son of Chosroes %vas an infant, the allies were 
at a distance, and the Persian monarch ad- 
vanced towards the frontier at the head of an 
irresistible force. Young Tiridates, the future 
hope of his country, was saved by the fidelity 
of a servant, and Armenia continued above 
twenty-seven years a reluctant province of the 
great monarchy of Persia.' Elated With this 
easy conquest, and presuming on the distresses 
or the degeneracy of the Romans, Sapor obliged 
the strong garrisons of Carrhae and Nisibis to 
surrender, and spread devastation and terror on 
either side of the Euphrates. 

® looses Chorenensis, 1, ij, c. 71, 73, 74, Zonaras, 1, xii, p. 62$. 
authentic relation of the Armenian historian serves to rectify 
th® confused account of the Greek, The latter talks of the chiidreM 
#S“ TirMategy who at that time was himself an 
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<*AP. The loss ©Tan importaRt frontier, the ruin of 
a faithful and natural ally, and the rapid success 
of Sapor s ambition, affected Rome with a deep 
sense of the insult as well as of the danger. Va- 
lerian flattered himself, that the vigilance of his 
lieutenants would sufficiently pi’ovide for the 
safety of the Rhine and of the Danube ; but he 
resolved, notwithstanding his advanced age, to 
mcUch in person to the defence of the Euphrates. 
During his progress through Asia Minor, the 
naval enterprises of the Goths were suspended, 
and the afflicted province enjoyed a transient 
and fallacious calm. He passed the Euphrates, 
encountered the Persian monarch near the walls 
Indllkef f Edessa, was vanquished, and taken prisoner by 
particulars of this great event are 
of Persia,”® darkly and imperfectly represented; yet, by the 
o. 260. glimmering light which is afforded us, we may 
discover a long series of imprudence, of error, 
and of deserved misfortune on the side of the 
Roman emperor. He reposed an implicit con- 
fidence in Macrianus, his praitorian prefect.* 
That worthless minister rendered his master 
formidable only to the oppressed subjects, and 
contemptible to the enemies of Rome." By his 
weak or wicked counsels, the imperial army was 
betrayed into a situation, where valour and mi- 
litary skill were equally imavailing.* The vi- 
gorous attempt of the Romans to cut their w^ 
through the Persian host, was repulsed with great 

[mt. August, p. 191. As Mscdauus was au enemy to the 

ehmtmns, they charged him with being a magiciaii. 

^ /osimns, !,.i, p, 33 , * Hist. August, p. 174. 
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slaughter ‘7 and Sapor, who eiicompassed the 
camp with superior numbers, patiently waited 
till the increasing rage of famine and pestilence 
had ensured his victory. The licentious mur- 
murs of the legions soon accused Valerian as the 
cause of their calamities; their seditious clamours 
demanded an instant capitulation. An immense 
sum .of gold was offered to purchase the permis- 
sion of a disgraceful retreat. But the Persian, 
conscious of his superiority, refused the money 
with disdain ; and detaining the deputies, ad- 
vanced in order of battle to the foot of the Ro- 
man rampart, and insisted on a personal confer- 
ence with the emperor. Valerian was reduced 
to the necessity of intrusting his life and dignity 
to the faith of an enemy. The interview ended 
as it was natural to expect. The emperor was 
made a prisoner, and his astonished troops laid 
down their arms.’' In such a moment of tri- 
umph, the pride and policy pf Sapor prompted 
him to fill the vacant thrope with a successor 
entirely dependent on his pleasure. Cyriades, 
an obscure fugitive of Antioch, stained with 
every vice, was chosen to dishonour the Roman 
purple ; and the will of the Persian victor could 
not fail of being ratified by the acclamations, 
however reluctant, of the captive army.* 

Viqtor in' Caesar. EutroiRUS, ix» 7. 

» Zosimus, I. U p* 33. Zonaras, 3. xiij p. 630. PeCer Patriems, 

In the JExcerpta Legal, p. 

* Hisl. August, p. 185. The reign of Cyriatles appears in that 
collection prior to the death of Valerian; hut I have preferred a pro- 
bable series of evepts t© the doubtful «hrotiology of a most inaccurate 
writer* 
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CHAP. The imperial slave was eager to secure the 
favour of his master by an act of treason to his 
Sapor native countiy. He conducted Sapor over the 
Syria* Ci- Euphrates, and, by the way of Chalcis, to the 
capp^o- “Metropolis of the East. So rapid were the mo- 
da. tions of the Persian cavalry, that, if we may 
credit a very judicious historian,’' the city of 
Antioch was surprised when the idle multitude 
was fondly gazing on the amusements of the 
theatre. The splendid buildings of Antioch, 
private as well as public, were eitiier pillaged or 
destroyed ; and the numerous inhabitants were 
put to the sword, or led away into captivity.” 
The tide of devastation was stopped for a moment 
by the resolution of the high priest of Emesa. 
Arrayed in his sacerdotal robes, he appeared at 
the head of a great body of fanatic peasants, 
armed only with slings, and defended his god and 
his property from the sacrilegious hands of the 
followers of Zoroaster But the ruin of Tar- 
sus, and of many other cities, furnishes a melan- 
choly proof, that, except in this singular instance, 
the conquest of Syria and Cilicia scarcely inter- 
rupted the progress of the Persian arms. The 
advantages of the narrow passes of mount Tau- 
rus were abandoned, in which an invader, whose 
principal force consisted in his cavalry, would 
have been engaged in a very unequal combat ; 

. ■- ■ ■ ■, r ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

^ The sack* of Antioch, anticipated by some hi.storians, k assigned,. 
by the decisive testimony d£ Anmimms i\farceiiinus, to the reign of 
GalHcnus, xxiii, 5.. ' " 

* Zosimus,' I. i, p 35. ' ' . 

‘‘John Malala,. tom.' i,]% 3^1. He corrupts this probable eient 

by some fabulous circumstances. 
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and Sapor was permitted to form the siege of 
Caesarea, the capital of Cappadocia; a city,^^'.^ 
though of the second rank, which was supposed 
to contain four hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Demosthenes commanded in the place, not so 
much by the commission of the emperor, as in 
the voluntary defence .^of his country. For a 
long time he deferred its fate; and, when at last 
Ceesarea was betrayed by the perfidy of a phj'^^ 
sician, he cut his way through the Persians, who 
had been ordered to exert their utmost diligence 
to take him alive. This heroic chief escaped 
the power of a foe, who might either have ho- 
noured or punished his obstinate valour; but 
many thousands of his fellow -citizens were in- 
volved in a general massacre, and Sapor is ac- 
cused of treating his prisoners with wanton and 
unrelenting cruelty.® Much should undoubtedly 
be allowed for national animosity, much for hum- 
bled pride and impotent revenge ; yet, upon the 
whole, it is certain that the same prince, who in 
Armenia had displayed the mild aspect of a le- 
gislator, shewed himself to the Romans under 
the stern features of a conqueror. He despaired 
of making any permanent establishment in the 
empire, and sought only to leave behind him a - 
%vasted desert, whilst he transported into Pereia 
the people and the treasures of the provinces.^' 

Zonaras, 1. xii, p- 630. Deep vallie? were fiiloc? up with tin* 
slain. Crovcds of prisoners were driven to water like beasts, and 

n-mny*|')ensbedfoi* want of food. 

*' Zr&iimi.s, l« j, p asserts, that Sapor, *had he not pceferrefl 
spoil to can(|_ii€sl 5 might have’rcimuned master of Asife* 

V f 4 
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rtiAP. At the time when the East trembled at the 
^ name of Sapor, be received a present not unwor- 
ioidness tuy of the greatest kings ; a long train of camels 
laden with the most rare and valuable merchan- 
thuf St s olFering was accompanied with 

‘ ‘‘ an epistle, respectful but not servile, from Ode- 
nathus, one of the noblest and most opulent 
senators of Palmyra. “ Wiio is this Odenatinis,” 
(said the haughty victor, and he commanded 
ti at the presents should be cast into the Eu- 
plii-ates) “ that he thus insolently presumes to 
“ w rite to his lord ? If lie entertains a hope of 
“ mitigating his punishments, let him fall pro- 
“ strata before the foot of our throne with his 
hands bound behind his back. Should he 
hesitate, swift destruction shall be poured on 
“ his head, on his whole race, and on his coun- 
tt try ”8 'j'jjy desperate extremity to which tlte 
Palmyreniau was reduced, called into action 
all the latent powers of his soul. He met Sapor; 
but he met him in arras. Infusing his own spi- 
rit into a little army collected from the villages 
of Syria,*' and the tents of the desert,* he 
hovered round the Persian host, harassed their 
retreat, carried off part of the treasure, and 
what was dearer than any treasure, several of the 

b' Peter Fatricius in Excerpt Leg. p. 29. 

^ Syrorum agrestium manii. Sextus Rufus, c* 23, En fas Victor, 
the Auguftun^Iistory (p. 192), and several inscriptions agree in inak» 
-ing Odcnatbus a citizen of Palmyra. 

^ He posses.sc'd so powerful an interest among the wandering" tribes, 
that F^mnpius (Beil. Fmic* L ii, c. 5), and John ?Ialala (tom, i, 
lb 391), style hlpx prince of the Saracens* 
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women of the great king ; who’ was at last 
obliged to repass the Euphrates with some marks 
of haste anti confusion.^ By this exploit, Ode- 
nathus laid the foundations of bis future fame 
and fortuoiss. The majesty of Rome, oppressed 
by a Persian, was protected by a Syrian or, Arab 
of Palmyra. 

The voice of history, which is often little 
more than the organ of hatred or flattery, re- nan, 
proaches Sapor with a proud abuse of the rigiits 
of conquest. We are told that Valerian, in 
chains, but invested with the imperial purple, 
was exposed to the multitude, a constant spectacle 
of fallen greatness; and that whenever the Per- 
sian monarch mounted on horseback, he placed 
his foot on the neck of a Roman emperor. 
Notvrithstanding all the remonstrances of his 
allies, who repeatedly advised him to remember 
the vicissitude of fortune, to dread the returning 
power of Rome, and to make his illustrious cap- 
tive the pledge of peace, not the object of insult. 
Sapor still remained inflexible. : When Valerian 
sunk under the weight of shame and grief, his 
skin, stuffed with straw, and formed into the 
likeness of a human figure, was preserved for 
ages in the most celebrated temple of Persia ; a 
more real monument of triumpji, than the fancied 
trophies of brass and marble so often erected 
by Roman vanity.' The tale is moral and pa- 

* Feter Fatrkuis, p, 25. 

* The pagan writers lament, the Christians insult, the misfortunes 

Valerian. Their various testimonies are accusgitely collected by 

Tillemont, 
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OKAP, thetic, but the truth of it may very faMy be 
called in question. The letters still extant from 
the princes of the East to Sapor, are manifest, 
forgeries ;™ nor is it natural to suppose that a 
jealous monarch should, even in the person of a 
rival, thus publicly degrade the majesty of kings. 
Whatever treatment the unfortunate Valerian 
might experience in Persia, it is at least certain, 
that the only emperor of Rome who had ever 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, languished 
away his life in hopeless captivity. 

C6aracfer The eiuperor Gallienus, who had long sup- 
nutratfon ported with impatience the censorial severity of 
his father and colleague, received the intelligence 
of his misfortunes with secret pleasure and avowed 
indifference. “ I knew that my father was a 
“ mortal,” said he; “ and since he has acted as 
“ becomes a brave man, I am satisfied.” Whilst 
Rome lamented the fate of her sovereign, the 
savage coldness of his son was extolled by the 
servile courtiers, as the perfect firmness of a 
hero and a stoic.” It is difficult to paint the 
light, the various, the inconstant character of 
Gallienus, which he dis.la^ ei without conslraint, 
as soon as he became sole possessor of the empire. 
In every art that he attempted, his lively genius 

Tillemont, tom. iii, p. iS9, &c. So little has been preserved of 
eastern historj before Mahomet, that the modern Peraiicins ' re totally 
ignorant of the victory of Sapor 5 an event so gloriou * to their nation^ 
See Bibiiotheque Orientale. 

“One of these epistles is 'from Artavascles, kin.^* of Armenia. 
Since Armenia was them a province in Ferslag the king, the kingdossj 
and the epistle, must be fictitious. 

; See his life i2i the Augustan History. 
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enabled him to succeed ; and as his genius was 
destitute of judgment, he attempted every art, 
except the important ones of war and govern- 
ment. He was a master of several curious but 
useless sciences, a ready orator, and elegant 
poet,° a skilful gardener, an excellent cook, 
and most contemptible prince. When the great 
emergencies of the state required his presence 
and attention, he ivas engaged in convei’sation 
with the philosopher Piotinus,** wasting his time 
in trifling or licentious pleasures, pi’eparing his 
initiation to the Grecian mysteries, or soliciting 
a place in the Areopagus of Athens. His pro- 
iuse magnificence insulted the general poverty ; 
the solemn ridicule of his triumphs impressed a 
deeper sense of the public disgrace.'* The 

° There is stiil extant a very pretty epithalamlum, composed by 
Galiienus for the nuptials of his nephews* 

Ite ait, O Juvenes, pariter sudate medullis 
Omnibus, inter vos : non murmura vestra columbae, 

Brachia non HederoE:, non vincant oscula Conchce. 

■9 He was on the point of giving Plotinus a ruined city of Cam- 
pania, to try the experiment of realizing PJato^s republic- See the 
life of Plotinus, by Porphyry, in Fabricius’s Biblioth. Graec, h iv. 

^ A medal which bears the bead of Galiienus has perplexed the 
antiquarians by its legend and reverse ; the former Galliems 
the latter Ubique Fax, M. Spanheirn supposes that the coin was struck 
by some of the enemies of Galiienus, and was designed as a severe 
satire on that efieminate prince. But as the Use of irony may seem 
unworthy of the gravity of the Roman miht, M. de Valiemont ha» 
deduceis^- from a passage of Trebclliiis Pollio (Hist. August, p. 198) 
an ingenious and natural solution. GalHeim was first cousin to the 
emperor. By delivering Africa from the usurper ^elsus, she de- 
served the title of Augusta. On a medal in the French king\s col- 
lection, we read a similar inscription of Faustina Augusta round the 
head of Marcus Aurelius. With regard to the Ubiqve Pax^ it w 
easily explained by the vanity ©f Galiienus, who^ seized, perhaps# 

' ' ■ the 
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®HAP, repeated intelligence of invasions, defeats, and 
rebellions, he received with a careless smile ; 
and singling out, with affected contempt, some 
particular production of the lost province, he 
carelessly asked, whether Rome must be ruined, 
unless it was supplied with linen from Egypt, 
and Arras cloth from Gaul ? There were, how- 
ever, a few short moments in the life of Galliemis, 
when, exasperated by some recent injury, he 
suddenly appeared the intrepid soldier and the 
cruel tyrant; till, satiated with blood, or fatigued 
by resistance, he insensibly sunk into the natural 
mildness and indolence of his character/ 

The thirty At a time when the reins of government were 
held wdth so loose a hand, it is not surprising, 
that a crowd of usurpers should start up in every 
province of the empire against the son of Vale- 
rian. It was probably some ingenious fancy, of 
comparing the thirty tyrants of Rome with the 
thirty tyrants of Athens, that induced the writers 
of the Augustan history to select that cele- 
brated number, which has been gradually receiv’- 
ed into a popular appellation.’ But in every 
light the parallel is idle and defective. What 
resemblance can we discover between a council 

the CN^casion of some momentary calm. See Nouvelles de la .Repub«' 
lique des Lettres, Janvier 1700, p. 21-34 

This singular character has, I believe, been fairly transmitted to 
us. The reigij. of his immediate successor was short and busy ; and 
the historians who wrote before the elevation of the family of Con- 
stantine could not have the most remote interest to misrepresept the 
character of GalHenus* 

» Pollio expresses thifc most minute anxiety to compjete th® iipisa* 

■ Icr. ^ ■ 
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of thirty persons, the united oppre^ors of a sin- chaff 
gle city, and an uncertain list of independent 
rivals, who rose and foH in irregular succession 
through the extent of avast empire? Nor can 
the number of thirty be completed, nnless we 
include in the account the women and children 
who were honoured with the imperial title. The 
reign of Gailieniis, distracted as it was, produced 
only nineteen pretenders to the throne; Cyriades, Their real 
Macrianus, Balista, Odenathus^ and Zenobia, iowarno^ 
the East ; in Gaul, and the western provinces, 
Posthumus, Lollianus, Victorinus, and his mother 
Victoi'ia, Marius, and Tetricus. In Illyricum 
and the confines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Re- 
gillianus, and Aureolus ; in Pontus,* Saturni- 
nus,; in Isauria, Trebellianus ; Piso in Thes- 
saly; Valeiis in Achaia; .^milianus in Egypt; 
and Celsus in Africa. To illustrate the obscure 
monuments of the life and death of each indi- 
vidual, would prove a laborious task, alike bar- 
ren of instruction and of amusement. We may 
content ourselves with investigating some general 
<;haracters, that most strongly mark the condition 
of the times, and the manners of the men, their 
pretensions, their motives, their fate, and the 
destructive consequences of their usurpation.” 

It is sufficiently known, that the odious appel-Charaetor 
lation of tyrant was often employed by the an-o" 
cients to express the illegal seizure of supreme””*®' 

* The place of his reigti Is somewhat doubtful ; but thero wan 
a tyrant in Pontus, and we are acquainted wdth the seat of all the 
others. 

^ tom. ill, 5 . llS3j ■reckons them sorratwbat dl^r* 
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£hap. power, without any reference to the abuse of it*’' 
Sev^eral of the pretenders, who raised the stand- 
ard of rebellion against the emperor Gallienus, 
were shining models of virtue, and almost all 
possessed a considerable share of vigour and abi- 
lity. Their merit had recommended them to the 
favour of V alerian, and gradually promoted them 
to the most important commands of the empirCo 
The generals, who assumed the title of Augustus, 
were either respected by their troops for their 
able conduct and severe discipline, or admired 
for valour and success in war, or beloved for 
frankness and generosity. The field of victory 
was often the scene of their election ; and even 
the armourer Maurius, the most contemptible of 
all the candidates for the purple, was distinguished 
however by intrepid courage, matchless strength, 
and blunt honesty.* His mean and recent 
trade cast indeed an air of ridicule on his 
Their oh- elevation I but his birth could not be more ob- 
■cure birth, than was that of the greater part of his 

rivals, who were born of peasants, and inlisted 
in the army as private soldiers. In times of 
confusion, every active genius finds the place 
assigned him by nature : in a general state of 
war, military merit is the road to glory and to 
greatness. Of, the nineteen tyrants, Tetricus 
only was a senator ; Piso alone was a noble. 
The blopd of Numa, through twenty-eight suc- 
cessive generations, ran in the veins of Calphur- 

* See th& speech" of Matius, in the Augustan History, p. The 
aceMental i#ntity of ■names was the only circumstance that couM 
, Feilie te Imitate Sallust/ 
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Rius Piso/ who, by female alliances, Claimed chai*I 
a right of exhibiting, in his hotxse, the images of ^ 

Crassus and of the great Pompey." . His an- 
cestors had been repeatedly dignified with all the 
honours which the commonwealth could bestow j 
and of all the ancient families of Rome, the Cal- 
phurnian alone had survived the tyranny of the 
Caesars. The personal qualities of Piso added new 
lustre to his race. The usurper Valens, by whose 
order he was killed, confessed, with deep remorse, 
that even an enemy ought to have respected I 

the sanctity of Piso ; and although he died in 1 

arms against Gallienus, the senate, with the 
emperor’s generous permission, decreed the tri- 
umphal ornaments to the memory of so virtuous 
a-Tebel.* ' ' • - ■ ' 

The lieutenants of Valerian were grateful to The cause* 
the father whom they esteemed. They dis-bei^o*^"^*' 
dained to serve the luxurious indolence of his 
unworthy son The throne of the Roman world 
was unsupported by any principle of loyalty; 
and treason against such a piriift* ' might easily 
be considered as patriotism to the State. Yet if 
we examine with candour the conduct of these 

3' Vos, O FompiHus sanguis ! is Horace^* address to the 
See Art, Poet, v, 29% with Dacier’s and Sanadon’s notes. 

* Tacit Annal. xv, 48. Hist, i, 15. Jfh the former of these 
passages we may venture to change paterna into materna. In every 
generation from Augustus to Alexander Severus, one or more Pisosf 
appear as consuls. A Piso was deemed worthy of the throne by * 

Augustus (Tacit. Annal. i, 13). A second headed a formidable con- 
spiracy hgainst Nero ; and a third was adopted, and declared Ceesar 
hy Galbo# 


* Hist August, p. 195. The senate, in a moment^if enthpslasm, 
jfeems to have presumed on the approbation of GalUenus* 
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(fHAP. usurpers, it will appear, that they were much 
oftener driven into rebellion by their fears, than 
urged to it by their ambition. They dreaded 
the cruel suspicious of Gallienus ; they equally 
dreaded the capricious violence of their troops. 
If the dangerous favour of the army had im- 
prudently declared them desei’ving of the purple, 
they were marked for sure destruction; and even, 
prudence would counsel them, to secure a short 
jl; enjoyment of empire, and ratlier to try the for- 

tune of war, than to expect t!ie hand of an exe- 
cutioner. When the clamour of tlie soldiers in- 
vested the reluctant victiras with tlie ensigns of 
sovereign authoidty, they sometimes mourned in 
secret their approaching fate. “ You have lost,” 
said Satuminus, on the day of his elevation, 
“ you have lost a useful commander, and you 
“ have made a very wretched emperor.”*" 
Sdelth's. The apprehensions of Satuminus were justified 
by the repeated experience of revolutions. Of the 
nineteen tyrants who started up under the reign 
of Gallienus, there was not one who enjoyed 
a life of peace, or a natural death. As soon 
as they were invested with the bloody purple, 
they inspired their adherents with the same 
fears and ambition which had occasioned , their 
own revolt. Encompassed with domestic con- 
spiracy, military sedition, and civil war, they 
trembled, on the edge of precipices, in which, 
after a longer or shorter term of anxiety, they 
were inevitably lost. These precarious modarchs 

" * BisL August, p. 186. 
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received, however, such honours, as the flattery chaV 
of their respective minies and provinces could 
bestow : but their claim, founded on rebellion, 
could never obtain the sanction of law or historj’-. 

Italy, Rome, and the senate, constantly adhered 
to the cause of Galiienus, and he alone was con- 
sidered as the sovereign of the empire. That 
prince condescended, indeed, to acknowledge the 
victorious ai’ms of Odenathus, who deserved the 
honourable distinction, by the respectful conduct 
which he always maintained towards the son of 
Valerian. With the general applause of the Ro- 
mans, and the consent of Galiienus, the senate 
conferred the title of Augustus on the brave Pal- 
myrenian ; and seemed to intrust him with the 
government of the East, which he already pos- 
sessed, in so independent a' manner, that, like a 
private succession, hebequeathed it to his illustri- 
ous widow Zenobia.® 

The rapid and perpetual transitions from theFataieon- 
cottage to the throne, and from the throne 
the grave, might have amu^4; ®a indifferent ^>suipa- 
philosopher ; were it possible for a philosopher 
to remam indifferent amidst the general cala- 
mities of human kind. The election of these 
precarious emperors, their power, and their death, 
were equally destructive to theij subjects and ad- 
herents. The price of their fatal elevation was 
instantly discharged to the troops, by an,immen«e 
dopative, drawn from the bowels of the exhausted 


« The asf 50 ciation of the brave Palinyrenian wa!3 the papuk? 
act of the whole rei^h of GaJiiorias* Hist. Augtiat, jp.*l§0# ■ “ 
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people. However virtuous was their character^ 
however pure their intentions, they found them-‘ 
selves reduced to the hard necessity of supporting 
their usurpation by frequent acts of rapine and 
cruelty. When they fell, they involved armies 
and provinces in their fall. There is still extant 
a most savage mandate from Gallienus to one of 
his ministers, after the suppression of IngenuuS, 
who had assumed the purple in Illyricum. “ It 
is not enough,” says that soft but inhuman 
prince, " that you exterminate such as have ap- 
“ pearcd in arms : the chance of battle might 
“ have served me as effectually. The male sex 
“ of every age must be extirpated ; provided 
“ that, in the execution of the children and old 
men, you can contrive means to save our 
“ reputation. Let every one die who has dropt 
“ an expression, who has entertained a thought 
“ against me, against me, the son of Valerian, 
“ the father and brother of so many princes.^ 
Remember that Ingenuus was made emperor; 
“ tear, kill, hew in pieces. I write to you with 
my own hand, and would inspire you with 
“ my own feelings.”® Whilst the public forces 
of the state were dissipated in private quarrels, 

** Gain«iius had given the titles of Csesar and Augustus to his* 
son Saloninus* slain at CSjogiie by the usurper i’o.sthumus. A second 
son of Gallienus succeeded to the name and rank of his elder brother* 
Valerian, the^brother of Gallienus, was also associated to the em® 
pire : several other brothers, sisters, nephews, and nieces, of the em» 
peror, formed a very numerous royal famil5% See Till^eraont# 
tom. hi, and M. de Brecjuigny in the Memoires de T Academies 
lom. xxxH, p, 
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the defenceless provinces lay exposed to every chap. 
invader. The bravest usurpets were compelled, ^ 
by the perplexity of their situation, to conclude 
ignominous treaties with the common enemy, 
to purchase with oppressive tributes the neutra- 
lity or services of the barbarians, and to intro- 
duce hostile and independent nations into the 
heart of the Roman monarchy.^ 

Such were the barbarians, and such the tyrants, 
who, under the reigns of Valerian and Gahienus, 
dismembered the p rovinces, a jid reduced the 
empire to the lowest pitch of disgrace and rain, 
from whence it seemed impossible that it should 
ever emerge. As far as the barrenness of mate- 
rials would permit, we have attempted to trace, 
with order and perspicuity, the general events of 
that calamitous period. There still remain some 
particular facts ; i. The disorders of Sicily ; 

II. The tumults of Alexandria; and, iii. The 
rebellion of the Isaurians, which may serve to 
reflect a strong light cm the horrid picture. 

1. Whenever numerous ' ISSop® of banditti. Disorders 
multiplied by success and impunitj’-, publicly®^ 
defy, instead of eluding, the justice of their 
countiy, we may safely infer, that 'the excessive 
weakness of the government is felt and abused 
by the lowest ranks of the fiommunity. The 
situation of Sicily preserved it from the bar- 
barians ; nor could the disarmed province have 
supported an usurper. The sufferings of that 

^ Reglllianus had some bands of Roxolani in his service* Post* 
humus a body of Franks* It was perhafis in the character of au^Eilia* 
yies that the latter introduced themselves into Spain* 
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once flourishing and still fertile island, were in- 
flicted by baser hands. A licentious crowd of 
slaves and peasants reigned for a while over the 
plundered country, and renewed the memory of 
the servile wars of more ancient times.® De- 
■vastations of which the husbandman was either 
the victim or the accomplice, must have ruined 
the agriculture of Sicily ; and as the principal estates 
were the property of the opulent senators of Rome, 
who often enclosed within a farm, the territory of 
an old republic, it is not improbable, that this 
private injury might alfect the capital more 
deeply than all the conquests of the Goths or 
the Persians. 

II. The foundation of Alexandria was a noble 
design, at once conceived and executed by the 
son of Philip. The beautiful and regular form 
of that great city, second only to Rome itself, 
comprehended a circumference of fifteen miles 
it was peopled by -three hundred thousand free 
inhabitants, besides at least an equal number of 
slaves.^ The lucrative trade of Arabia and 
India flowed through the port of Alexandria to 
the capital and provinces of the empire. Idleness 
was unknown. Some were employed in blowing 
of glass, others in weaving of linen, others again 
manufacturing the papyrus. Either sex, and 
every age, was engaged in the pursuits of indus- 
try ; nor .did even the blind or the lame want 

« The Augustan History# p. 17T# calls it mvzk See 

Biodor. SicuL I. xxxiv. 

^ Fiin. Hist. Igatur. % 10. 

* Biodor. Skul. L xvii# AOO. Edit. WcsseJing. 
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occupations suited to their condition.^ But the chap. 

people of Alexandria, a various mixture of 
nations, united the vanity and inconstancy of the 
Greeks, with the superstition and obstinacy of the 
Egyptians, The most trifling occasion, a tran- 
sient scarcity of flesh or lentils, the neglect of an 
accustomed salutation, amistake of precedencyin 
the public baths, or even a religious dispute,* 
were at any time sufficient to kindle a sedition 
among that vast multitude, whose resentments 
were furious~an4^4iaplacable^L^_After the cap- 
tivity of Valerian and the insolence of his son had 
relaxed the authority of the laws, the Alexan- 
drians abandoned themselves to the ungoverned 
rage of their passions, and their unhappy country 
was the theatre of a civil war, which continued 
(with a few short and suspicious truces) above 
twelve years." All intercourse was cut off 
between the several quarters of the afflicted city, ^ 
every street was polluted with blood, every build- 
ing of strength converted into a citadel ; nor did 
the tumults subside, till a corisiderable part of 
Alexandria was irretrievably ruined. The spa- 
cious and magnificent district of Bruchion, with 
its palaces and museum, the residence of the 

^ See a very curious letter of Hadrian' in-tthe Augustan History, 
p. 24*5« 

* Such as the sacrilegious murder of a divine cah See Diodor. 

SIcuL Li.' ■ ’ , 

^ Hist. August, p. 105. This long and ‘terrible sedition was 
first Qcciisioned by a dispute between a soldier and a townsman about, 
a pair of shoes. 

” Dionysius apud Euseb. Hist. Eccles* voL yiij, p.^I. Ammiait, 

Id. . 
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kings and philosophers of Egypt, is described above 
a century afterwards, as already reduced to its pre- 
sent state of dreary solitude-“ 

III. The obscure rebellion of Trebellianus, 
who assumed the purple in Isamda, a petty pro- 
vince of Asia Minor, was attended with strange 
and memorable consequences. The pageant of 
royalty was soon destroyed by an officer of Gal- 
lienus ; but his followers, despairing of mercy, 
resolved to shake off their allegiance, not only to 
the emperor, but to the empire, and suddenly 
returned to the savage manners, from which they 
had never perfectly been reclaimed. Their craggy 
rocks, a branch of the wide extended Taurus, 
protected their inaccessible retreat. The tillage 
of some fertile values^ supplied them with 
necessaries, and a habit of rapine with the luxu- 
ries of life. In the heart of the Roman mo- 
narchy, the Isaurians long continued a nation of 
wild barbarians. ' Succeeding princes, unable to 
reduce them to obedience either b}’" arms or po- 
licy, were compelled to acknowledge their weak- 
ness, by surrounding the hostile and independ- 
ent spot, with a strong chain of fortifications,'^ 
which often proved insufficient to restrain the 
incursions of these domestic foes. The Isau- 
rians, gradually extending their territory to the 
sea coast, subdued the western and mountainous 
part of Cilicia, formerly the nest of those daring 

^ Scaliger* Animadver- ad Euseb. Cbron, p. ^58. Three 
sertations of M. Bonamay, in the hlem* de PAcademies torn* 

Strabo* f » 50. . 

Hist. August, p. 197. 
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I pirates, against whom the republic Ifad once been c h a p» 
obliged to exert its utmost force, under the eon- ^ 
duct of the great Pompey.'' — j 

Our habits of thinking so fondly connect the famine ■ 

Order of the universe with the fate of man, thatfiy’’ I 

this gloomy period of history has been decorated 
with inundations, earthquakes, uncommon me- 
teors, preternatural darkness, and a crowd of 
prodigies, fictitious or exaggerated.® But a long ' 

and general famine was a calamity of a more 
serious kind. I t was the inevita ble consequence 
of rapine and oppression, whidT extirpated the i 

produce of the present, and the hope of future 
harvests. Famine is almost always followed by 
epidemical diseases, the effect of scanty and un- 
wholesome food. Other causes must, however, 
have contributed to the furious plague, which, 
from the year two hundred and fifty to the year 
two hundred and sixty-five, raged without inter- 
I ruption in every province, every city, and almost 
i every family, of the Ronian empire. During 
some time five thousand persoBs died daily in 
Rome ; and many towns, that had escaped the 
hands of the barbarians, , -were entirely depopu- 
lated.* ' / > ' ' ' 

We have the knowledge of a very curious cir-Diminu« 
cumstance, of some use perhajgs in the melan- human**** i 

species^ 

^ See Cellarliis, Geogr. Antiq. tom. ij, p. 137, upon the limits of ‘ ■ 

» Hist. August, p. 177. 

* Hist. August, p. 177. Zosimus, 1. i, p. 24 Zonaras, 1. xii, 
p. 623. Euseb. Chronicon. Victor in Epitom* Victor in Caesar. 

Eatropiiiis, lx, 4 Oroslus, vii, 24 ' ' * , ; 
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clioly calculation of human calamities. An 
^ exact register was kept at Alexandria of all the 
citizens entitled to receive the distribution of 
corn. It was found, tliat the ancient number of 
those comprised between the ages of forty and 
seventy, had been equal to the whole .sum of 
claimants, from fourteen to fourscore years of 
age, who remained alive after the reign of Gal- 
lienus.'^ Applying this authentic fact to the 
most correct tables of mortality, it evidently 
proves, that above half the people of Alexandria 
had perished ; and could we venture to extend the 
analogy to the other provinces, we might suspect, 
that war, pestilence, and famine, had consumed, in 
a few years, the moietv of the h 
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